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PETER  PARLEY 

TO  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 


The  idea  of  embracing  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume  anything  like  a  tolerable  outline  of  Universal 
History,  would  doubtless  excite  a  smile  on  the  lip  of  a 
learned  professor,  should  such  an  one  ever  condescend  to 
peep  beyond  our  humble  title-page.  But  let  my  object 
be  clearly  understood,  and  I  hope  the  attempt  I  have  here 
made  may  not  be  deemed  either  ridiculous  or  presuming. 

A  work  which  would  give  in  detail  the  history  of  man- 
kind, must  necessarily  be  most  voluminous,  and  it  would 
consequently  exceed  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  youthful 
intellect  to  compass  its  contents ;  the  young  reader  would 
fihrink  back  in  despair  at  the  idea  of  undertaking  the  task 
of  its  perusal.  He  looks  upon  a  formidable  row  of  volumes^ 
in  which  such  a  wilderness  of  lore  is  collected,  as  a  maze 
in  which  he  is  sure  to  get  lost,  and  therefore  prudently 
resolves  to  keep  clear  of  it. 

Abridgments  of -general  history  have  been  usually  liable 
to  still  greater  objections ;  they  are  too  often  little  more 
than  dry  lists  of  dates,  presenting  no  pictures  to  the  imagi* 
nation,  exciting  no  sympathies  in  the  heart,  and  imparting 
few  ideas  to  the  understanding.     If,  by  dint  of  labour,  a 
meagre  chronological  table  is  extracted  by  the  leau^^  wA 
fixed  in  ^ememoijr,  it  is  of  no  practical  use;  it  \si\saVi  «i 
siel^n,  wiiJiout  £eab,  sinews,  or  soul;  anxafia  ol^waftsh 
^n:&^thenmdcm;^ga  no  cleax  defimtioiuu 
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And  yet  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  person  should, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  have  imprinted  on  his  mind,  in 
bright  and  unfading  colours,  a  clear  outline  of  the  story  of 
mankind,  from  its  beginning  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  down 
to  the  present  hour.  The  advantages  of  this  are  obvious. 
It  makes  all  subsequent  reading  and  reflection  on  the 
subject  of  history  both  useful  and  interesting ;  it  becomes 
a  stimulus  to  research ;  it  is  ever  afker  a  thread  to  guide 
the  inquirer  through  the  labyrinths  of  historical  lore. 

The  task  of  preparing  a  work  which  may  accomplish 
this  desirable  object  in  respect  to  the  young,  is  doubtless 
difficult.  To  steer  clear  of  bewildering  difiuseness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  repulsive  chronological  brevity  on  the  other 
—the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  which  beset  the  adventurer  in 
this  attempt — and  at  the  same  time  to  weave  into  a  few 
pages,  a  clear,  vivid,  and  continuous  tale  of  the  great 
human  family — one  that  may  be  both  comprehensible  and 
entertaining  to  the  young  reader — demands  a  nicer  imder- 
fitanding  of  the  youthful  heart  and  intellect,  and  more  art 
in  the  adaptation  of  language  to  simple  minds,  than  can 
•often  be  at  the  command  of  any  man.  But  though  the 
undertaking  be  discouraging,  it  is  perhaps  worth  the  trial ; 
if  I  fail,  I  do  but  follow  the  fortunes  of  others ;  if  I  have 
not  the  power  to  command  success,  I  will  at  least  endea- 
vour to  deserve  it. 

So  I  have  written  my  book,  and  the  world  may  take  it 
for  what  it  is  worth.     I  have  based  History  upon  Geo- 
graphy, illustrating  both  by  pictures,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  are  representations  of  real  objects ;  to  those  that 
are  aecessarUjr  imaginative^  the  license  usually  allowed  to 
^^oiical  compositions  will  of  course  be  exteu^e^.    Wva^^^^ 
^^'^^ejj  for  the  Younff^  and,  I  iope,  my  \)oot  ^fSfiL  >»  ^«- 
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mitted  to  enter  the  family  circle,  and  take  its  chance  to 
make  its  way.  If  it  is  placed,  not  as  a  task -book,  but 
rather  as  a  story-teller,  on  the  table,  perhaps  the  children 
may  patronize  it;  perchance  the  parents  may  deign  to 
look  into  it.  The  chapters  are  short,  and  questions  are 
added  at  the  end  of  each ;  I  do  not  ask  any  one  to  read 
these  questions,  but  if  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters  wish  to. 
hear  the  young  beginner  recite  the  chapters,  they  hava 
the  easy  means  of  doing  so.  I  have  dealt  pretty  largely 
in  anecdotes  and  sketches,  hoping  thereby  to  reconcile  the 
reader  to  the  dryer  parts  of  the  work.  Having  spiced  my 
chapters  with  tales  and  legends,  I  venture  to  wind  up 
with  an  occasional  chronological  table,  and  ask  the  reader 
to  look  at  it.  I  have  sprinkled  in  many  engravings,  for  I 
would  gain  the  attention  of  my  pupil  by  every  available 
art.  I  wish  him  to  read,  and  as  he  reads,  to  think  and 
feel.  If  he  does  this,  he  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  events, 
and  extract  useful  lessons  from  them,  and  thus  the  end  I 
have  desired  will  be  attained. 

The  brief  sketch  of  Sacred  History,  which  necessarily 
forms  a  portion  of  the  work,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found 
both  clear  and  interesting,  and  calculated  to  assist  the 
young  reader  in  the  study  of  his  Bible.  The  object  has 
been  to  combine  such  portions  of  the  truths  recorded  in 
holy  writ,  as  relate  to  the  Israelites,  into  the  same  concise 
narrative  form  as  the  histories  of  other  nations,  and  thus 
to  illustrate,  as  far  as  the  scope  of  the  work  permits,  the 
beautiful  records  of  the  inspired  historian,  by  the  traditions, 
histories,  and  monuments  of  antiquity. 

There  i^  one  feature  of  the  work  upon  wliich.  1  'ssX;^  \^ 
add  a  few  remarks.     Before  giving  the  history  o^  «^ti^ 
coun^jr^  I  ten  the  reader  where  it  is  ;   I  giy  e  \iiiiv  a  ^V^^^^' 

a  ^ 
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of  its  present  condition  ;  I  direct  his  attention  to  its  place 
on  the  map  of  the  world,  and  ask  him  to  observe  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  other  places.  Having  thus  given  the 
country  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name"  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  I  proceed  to  relate  its  story.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  have  made  Geography  the  basis  of  History ; 
a  point  of  much  importance,  as  I  think,  in  teaching  this 
snbject  to  children.  In  a  larger  work,  it  is  less  necessary, 
for  it  may  be  presumed  that  older  readers  are  acquainted 
with  geography,  before  they  enter  upon  the  study  of 
history. 

There  is  one  point  of  great  delicacy  in  unfolding  the 

events  of  history  to  the  young  mind ;  namely,  that  a  large 

portion  of  the  actions  of  men,  as  related  by  the  historian, 

are  evil.     As  you  lift  the  curtain  of  the  past,  mankind 

seem  from  age  to  age  engaged  in  constant  strife,  battle, 

and  bloodshed ;  the  masternspirits  generally  stand  forth  as 

guided  only  by  ambition,  and  superior  to  other  men  in 

vnckedness  as  in  power.     To  reveal  these  dark  pictures  to 

youth,  and  yet  prevent  the  bright  and  sunny  landscape  of 

the  heart  from  being  permanently  sullied  or  shadowed  by 

the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge,  demands  great  care, 

and  I  hope  I  have  not  been  insensible  of  the  responsibility 

of  my  task  in  this  respect.     It  is  necessary  that  history 

fihonld  be  known,  that  we  may  learn  the  character  and 

capacity  of  msai;  but  in  telling  of  the  vices  and  crimes 

•°*^  Soil  the  pages  of  the  past,  I  have  taken  advantage  of 

""^^   convenient  occasion,  to  excite  hatred  of  injustice, 

^^nce,   and   falsehood,  and  promote  a  love  of  truth, 

ity,  and  benevolence. 
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Chapter  L     Introduction. Afxmi  travelling  in  a 

BctUoon^  and  what  curious  things  one  mag  meet  witk, 

I.  If  you  could  get  into  a  balloon,  rise  into  the  air,  and 
sail  along  over  tlie  country,  how  many  interesting  tiiii^ 
you  would  see !  At  one  moment  you  would  be  passing 
over  a  (aty,  at  another  yon  would  look  downnponayalky, 
or  a  liver,  or  a  hill,  or  a  mountain  1 

2»  What  a  pleasant  method  this  would  he  of  stndymg 
what »  called  geography  I  for  geography  is  a  description 
of  cities,  rivers,  T^eys,  hills,  mountains,  and  other  things 
that  a  traveller  meets  with. 

3.  How  much  more  delightful  this  would  be  than  merely 
to  look  over  maps,  which  only  give  you  a  sort  of  picture, 
showing  where  towns  are  placed,  how  rivers  run,  aoid 
where  mountains  lie.  But  as  very  few  of  us  ca»  travidi 
about  is  balloons,  we  must  be  eontent  with  maps^  and 
learn  geography  from  them  as  well  as  we  can. 

4w  Appose  that  in  travelling  in  some  distant  country, 
we  should  meet  with  a  building  different  from  any  we  had 
ever  seen ;  suppose  that  it  was  built  of  stone,  covered  with 
moss,  and  marked  with  great  age,  as  if  it  had  been  erected 
five  hundred  years  ago,  or  more. 

5.  Suppose  that  on  entering  this  building,  we  should 
find  strange,  dark  roems^  (^  va^  size,  such  a«  represented 
im  the  picture  on  the  next  page ;  suppose  thai  we  ahoold. 
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find  In  this  building  the  graves  of  persona  vrho  died  two  or 
tliree  hundred  years  ago,  with  their  names  carved  upon 
the  stones  beneath  which  their  bones  repose. 


6.  Now  what  do  you  imagine  we  should  think  of  all 
this  !  Should  we  not  be  curioua  to  know  why  this  building 
me  erected — when,  and  by  whom,  it  was  built !  Should 
■we  not  be  anxioiis  to  know  something  of  the  people  who 
ccHiatnicted  suoli  a  wonderful  building  ?    Should  we  not 
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desire  to  go  back  five  hundred  years,  and  Icam  the  story 
of  that  distant  time  ? 

7.  And  if  we  could  meet  with  some  old  man  who  had 
Kved  so  long,  should  we  not  wish  to  sit  down  hy  his  side, 
and  hear  him  tell  how  this  edifice  had  been  built  ?  Should 
we  not  ask  him  a  thousand  questions  about  tlie  people 
who  built  it,  and  those  who  had  been  buried  in  it  ? 

8.  Now  if  you  were  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  you 
would  meet  with  a  great  many  such  buildings  as  I  have 
described.  You  would  indeed  find  many  that  are  more 
than  five  hundred  years  old. 

9.  If  you  were  to  extend  your  travels  to  Italy,  or  Greece, 
or  Egjrpt,  or  some  parts  of  Asia,  you  would  often  meet 
with  the  ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  and  cities,  which  existed 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  such  as  you  see  in  the 
picture  on  the  next  page.  Some  of  these  would  excite 
your  wonder  on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  some  on 
account  of  their  grandeur. 

10.  Such  things  you  would  meet  with  in  foreign  lands, 
but  no  man  could  be  found  old  enough  to  tell  you  their 
story  from  his  own  observation.  What  then  would  you 
do  ?  Perhaps  you  would  be  content,  after  returning  from 
your  travels,  to  sit  down  with  old  Peter  Parley,  and  hear 
from  him  the  history  of  these  ancient  times. 

11.  Well  then,  I  will  suppose  that  most  of  my  readers 
may  have  either  heard  or  read  about  distant  countries. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  may  be  curious  to  hear  an  old  man  tell 
of  the  olden  time.  If  the  reader  is  not  already  tired  of 
my  stories^  I  beg  him  to  sit  down  and  hear  what  I  have 
to  say« 


QtTSsnoNS.     1.  What  would  a  person  see  if  he  were  to  sail 

along  over  the  country  in  a  balloon  ? 2.  What  is  geography  ? 

3.  What  are  maps  ? 4.  Suppose  we  should  meet  with  some  old 

building,  what  should  we  desire  to  know  ? 5.  What  would  a  tra- 

Teiier  meet  with  in  foreign  lands  ? 6.  What  would  he  meet  with 

in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Asia  ? 7*  What  would  these  ancient 

nuns  teach  ? 
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Chapter  II.   Introduction  continued. About  HUtory 

and  Geography^  and  other  meUterg. 

1.  I  sirpposE  you  have  often  mot  ¥dth  the  words  His- 
tory and  Geography.  History  is  the  story  of  mankind  since 
the  world  was  created,  and  may  be  compared  to  an  old 
man  who  has  lived  nearly  six  thousand  years,  and  who 
has  seen  cities  built  and  fall  into  decay ;  who  has  seen 
nations  rise,  flourish,  and  disappear;  and  who,  with  a 
memory  full  of  wonderful  things,  sits  down  to  tell  you  of 
all  that  has  happened  during  so  many  ages. 

2.  Geography,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  a  description  of 
towns,  rivers,  mountains,  and  countries, — the  things  which 
a  traveller  sees  in  going  from  one  place  to  another.  Geo- 
graphy, then,  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who  has  been 
all  over  the  world,  in  ships,  stage-coaches,  and  steam- 
boats ;  and  who  has  come  back  to  give  us  an  account  of  all 
he  has  seen. 

3.  You  will  see,  then,  that  History  is  a  record  of  events 
that  have  happened,  and  that  Geography  tells  you  of  the 
places  where  they  happened.  In  order  to  understand  the 
former,  you  must  know  something  of  the  latter.  In  this 
little  book  I  shall  therefore  sometimes  put  on  the  old  grey- 
beaid  of  history,  who  has  lived  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  teQ  you  of  what  has  come  to  pass ;  and  sometimes  I 
shall  take  ytm,  as  it  were,  in  a  balloon  or  ship,  and  carry 
yofll  to  the  places  where  the  events  I  relate  have  occurred. 

4.  I  AaSky  in  the  progress  of  my  story,  tell  you  how  the 
first  mm  and  woman  were  made,  how  they  had  a  large 
family,  how  these  increased  and  spread  themselves  through- 
out different  countries.  I  shall  tell  you*  of  great  nations 
that  kave  existed,  of  great  battles  that  have  been  fought, 
and  of  the  deeds  of  oelebrated  penons. 

5.  But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  remind  you  that  the 
world  is  round,  and  that  men  and  animals  live  upon  the 
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Bor&ce ;  that  the  face  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  land  and 
water ;  that  on  the  land,  trees,  gtass,  herbs,  and  flowers, 
grow ;  that  on  the  land,  men  and  animals  dwell ;  that  on 
the  land,  towns,  cities,  and  villages  are  built. 

6.  A  high  piece  of  land,  you  know,  is  called  a  mounts 
or  hill;  a  low  piece  of  land  is  called  a  valley.  You  often 
Bee  water  running  in  a  stieam  through  a  valley,  which  is 
called  a  river ;  and  you  someUmes  see  a  still  piece  of  water, 
muTOunded  by  hills,  which  is  called  a  lake. 

7.  About  one-third  of  the  foce  of  the  earth  is  land,  and 
two-thirds  are  water.  The  land  is  divided  into  two  great 
continents :  the  eastern  continent  con^sts  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia;  the  western  of  North  and  South  America. 


QuEEnoNS.      1.  WbatUbiBtory?    To  whatiDayitbircompared? 
: 2.  What  is  geogr<4)by  P 3.  To  what  may  it  be  compared  ? 

4.  What  IB  the  shape  of  the  esftJi?     WKere  do  men  and  animala 

live  ? 6.  How  is  the  face  of  the  laod  divided  P     What  grow  upon 

the  land  P    What  live  upon  the  land  ?   What  are  buUt  upon  the  !and  ? 

6.  What  is  a  mountain  or  hill  F     A  valley  I     A  river  ?     Lake  ? 

. 7.  What  portion  of  the  world  is  land  P     What  w  '      "     '" 

•    ■    ddividedP     Whatoftheei 
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Chapter  III.     Introduction  continued. How  ihe 

World  is  divided  into  Land  and  Walter. 

1.  I  HAVE  said  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  covered  with  water.  This  water  is  one  vast 
salt  sea,  and  to  different  parts  of  it  are  given  different 

'giames. 

2.  That  part  which  lies  between  Europe  and  America 
is  called  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  about  three  thousand 
miles  wide ;  that  part  which  lies  between  Asia  and 
America  is  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  about  ten 
thousand  miles  wide.  There  are  many  other  names  given 
to  other  parts  of  the  great  salt  sea. 

3.  Ships  sail  from  one  country  to  another  upon  the 
water,  and  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of  trade,  or  commerce^ 
is  carried  on.  But  as  mankind  live  on  the  land,  my  stories- 
will  chiefly  relate  to  what  has  happened  on  the  land. 

4.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  people  speak  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  By  this  they  mean  Europe,  Asia,. 
Afiica,  and  America.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great' 
xnany  pieces  of  land  encircled  by  water,  called  islands. 

5.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  are  many  of  these,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  very  numerous.  These  islands 
are  considered  as  a  fifth  division  of  the  world,  which  divi- 
sion is  called  Oceania. 

6.  Now  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  has  happened  in 
these  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  order  to  understand 
my  stories,  it  is  necessary  you  should  look  over  the  Maps 
which  are  given  in  this  book.  These  will  show  you 
where  the  different  countries  are,  about  which  I  am  going 
to  fp^esik. 

Questions.     1.  What  of  the  great  mass  of  water  that  covers 

two-thirds  of  the  earth  ? 2.   What  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?     The 

Pacific  ? 3.  What  of  ships  ?      What  of  the  land  ? 4.  What 

are  the  four  quarters  of  the  world?     What  is   an  island? 

5.  Whatof  OceaniA? 
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Chaptgk  IV.    Introduction  continued, About  the 

InAaUtanti  of  Aeia,  Africa,  artd  other  Cotmtrws. 


1.  Before  I  proceed  further,  I  must  tell  you  that  Aua 
is  a  Taet  couutry  with  a  multitude  of  cities,  occupied  by 
a  great  many  different  nations,  or  tribes  of  people. 

2.  The  principal  of  these  tribes  are  the  Tartars,  who 
wander  from  place  to  place,  and  dwell  chiefly  in  tents; 
the  Arabs,  who  hare  large  flocks  of  camels  and  fine  horses, 
with  which  they  roam  over  the  desert ;  the  Hindoos,  or 
inhabitants  of  India,  who  travel  about  on  elephants,  and 
worship  idols;  the  Persians,  who  are  very  fond  of  poetry, 
and  have  splendid  palaces ;  the  Chinese,  from  whom  we 
get  tea;  and  the  Turks,  who  sit  on  cushions  instead  of  ch^rs. 

3.  The  whole  population  of  Asia  is  about  four  hundred 
millions,  which  is  about  one-half  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  whole  globe. 

4.  Africa,  you  know,  is  the  native  land  of  the  negroes. 
It  has  a  few  large  cities,  but  the  whole  number  of  people 

^JB  but  sixty  millions. 
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5.  Europe  U  divided  into  several  nations,  such  as  the 
Blnglish,  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Germans,  Rnasians, 
and  others.  It  has  many  fine  cities,  and  about  three 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants. 

6,  America  has  some  large  cities,  and  many  pleasant 
tewns  and  villages,  but  more  than  half  of  the  country  ia 
uninhabited.  The  whole  population  is  about  forty 
millions. 

7-  Oceania,  as  I  have  before  said,  consists  of  many 
idands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Several  of  these,  as  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  New  Holland,  are  very  large,  the 
latter  being  the  largest  island  on  the  globe.  From  some  of 
these  countries  pepper,  cloves,  coflee,  and  other  nice  things, 
are  obtained,  llie  whole  population  of  Oceania  is  about 
twenty  millions. 

QoEffTKiNS.     1.  What  of  Asia? 2.  WImt  are  the  ptmdpal 

n&tioDB  of  Asia  ? 3.  Papulation  of  Aaia?         1.  What  of  Africa? 

PopolatitHi  ? 5.  What  of  Europe  f    Population  P 6,  What  of 

America  >  Population  F 7.  What  of  Oceania  F  In  what  direc- 
tion are  the  Oceanic  ialands  from  London  F  What  things  are  ob- 
tainodftom Oceania?  Population?    Wlisre  are  tlie  Oceanic iBlands? 
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Chapter  V,    Introduction  continued. About  iha 

different  kinds  of  People  in  the  World, 

1.  Thus  you  see  that  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants upon  the  globe  is  about  eight  hundred  millions.  All 
these  are  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve,  who,  the  Bible 
tells  us,  lived  in  the  garden  of  Eden ! 

2.  What  an  immense  family  to  have  proceeded  from  one 
pair !  You  may  well  believe  that  it  has  taken  many  years 
for  the  human  family  to  increase  to  this  extent. 

3.  If  you  were  to  travel  in  different  countries,  you 
would  observe  that  the  inhabitants  differ  very  much  in 
their  colour,  dress,  and  mode  of  living. 

4.  Some  have  dark  skins,  like  the  colour  of  a  dead  leaf, 
as  the  American  Indians ;  some  arc  of  a  yellowish  or  olive 
colour,  like  the  Chinese;  some  of  a  deep,  sooty  brown, 
like  the  Hindoos ;  some  black,  like  the  negroes ;  and  some 
are  white,  like  the  English  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

5.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  huts  built  of 
mud  or  sticks,  and  subsist  by  hunting  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  These  are  said  to  be  in  the  savage  state.  The 
American  Indians,  some  of  the  negroes  of  Africa,  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and  most  of  the  Oceanians,  are 
savages. 

6.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  houses  partly  of 
stone  and  mud.  They  have  few  books,  no  churches  or 
chapels,  and  worship  idols.  Such  are  most  of  the  negroes 
of  Africa,  and  many  tribes  in  Asia.  These  are  said  to  be 
in  the  barbarous  state,  and  are  often  called  barbarians. 
Many  of  their  customs  are  very  cruel. 

7.  In  some  countries  the  inhabitants  live  in  tolerably  good 
houses,  and  the  rich  have  fine  palaces.  The  people  have 
many  ingenious  arts,  but  the  schools  are  poor,  and  but  a 
small  portion  are  taught  to  read  and  write.     The  Chinese, 
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the  Hindooe,  the  TutIib,  and  some  other  nations  of  An>, 
with  some  of  the  iahabitiuits  of  Africa  and  Europe,  are  ia 
this  condition,  which  may  be  called  a  civilized  gtate. 

8.  In  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  people  live  in  good  houses,  they  have 
good  furnitme,  books,  sehools,  churches,  chapels,  public 
buildings,  bridges,  stoam-boats,  and  rail-roads.  These  an 
in  the  highest  state  of  civilization. 

9.  Thus  you  observe  that  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes;  namely,  those  who  are  in  the  savage  state, 
those  who  are  in  the  barbarous  state,  those  who  are 
merely  civilized,  and  those  who  are  in  the  highest  state  of 
civilization. 


QuKSTtONS.      I.  Wliat  ia  the  whole  population  of  the  globe  F 

2,  Where  did  Adun  and  Eve  live  P 3.  What  would  you  obaerve 

in  travelling  through  ditferent  countries  F 5.  What  of  people  in 

ibe  savace  stale  ? 6.  What  of  people  in  the  barbarous  state  ? 

7.  What  of  people  in  the  civilized  atAte  i 8.  What  of  peoida 

in  the  hiehest  state  of  civilizatioD  ? U.  lute  what  four  classes 

may  manjund  be  divided  F 
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Chapter  VI.    Asia.— — J6ott<  the  Climate^  Productiongy 
MountaifUy  People^  emd  Animals  of  Asia. 

1.  I  HATE  already  said  that  Asia  is  a  va*^  country, 
containing  many  cities,  and  a  multitude  of  inhabitants. 
It  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  Europe  from  us  who  live  in 
Great  Britain,  and  you  may  go  to  it  by  crossing  Europe, 
or  by  sailing  round  the  south  end  of  Africa. 

2.  In  the  southern  portion  of  Asia  the  climate  is  very 
warm.  These  parts  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Chinese, 
Hindoos,  Persians,  Arabians,  and  Turks.  In  many  places 
the  country  is  fertile,  and  in  the  valleys  beautiful  flowers^ 
spicy  shrubs,  and  fragrant  trees  are  found. 

3.  Wild  birds  of  the  most  brilliant  colours  are  often  seen 
in  the  forests.  Peacocks,  pheasants,  and  our  domestic 
fowls,  are  natives  of  these  sunny  regions.  Oranges  grow 
ifHld  in  some  parts,  and  many  of  our  most  splendid  garden- 
flowers  are  to  be  foimd  growing  on  the  hills  and  in  the 
valleys  of  Southern  Asia. 

4.  In  the  centre  of  Asia,  there  are  some  mountains  whose 
tops  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow.  These  are  the 
loftiest  peaks  in  the  world,  and  are  nearly  six  miles  in 
height.  To  the  north  of  these  is  a  cold  region,  where 
there  are  vast  plains,  ynih.  scattered  tribes  of  Tartars 
roaming  over  them  for  the  scanty  pastures  they  afford  for 
their  camels  and  horses. 

5.  In  these  gloomy  tracts,  there  are  few  towns  or  cities. 
The  iniiiiMtants  are  for  the  most  part  wanderers,  who 
build  no  houses,  but  dwell  in  tents,  and  live  upon  the 
milk  jud  fiedi  of  their  flocks.  They  also  hunt  the  wild 
deer,  antelopes,  and  otiier  animals,  that  are  found  in  ^ese 
regiais. 

6.  ThewfiliwB  aaMimkB  of  Am  are  mamy  of  them  very 
remarkable.  The  elephant  Is  found  in  the  thickets,  the 
rhinoceros  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  lion  in  the  plains. 


the  royal  tiger  in  the  forcBts,  monkeys,  and  apes  of  many 
kinds,  abound  in  tlie  hot  parte ;  and  serpents  thirty  feet  in 
length  axe  sometitaea  met  with. 


7-  In  the  eouthem  partione  of  Asia,  hurricanes  are  com- 
num,  ftnd  iheee  an  eometimea  bo  Tiolent  aa  to  overtiua 
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bouses,  rend  the  forests,  and  scatter  ruin  aod  desolation 
over  the  land.  The  country  is  often  parched  with  drought, 
and  destructive  famine  follows.  Sometimes  millions  of 
locusts  come  upon  the  wind,  and  devour  every  green  thing, 
so  that  nothing  b  left  for  man  or  beast.  Pestilence 
often  visits  the  people,  and  sweeps  away  thousands  upon 


8.  Such  is  Asia,  a  land  of  wonders,  both  in  its  geography 
and  history.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  it  contains  the  loftiest  mounttuns,  it  afiurds  the 
greatest  variety  of  animxil  and  vegetable  productions,  and 
the  seasons  here  display  at  once  their  most  beautiful  and 
their  most  fearAil  works. 

9.  Asia,  too,  is  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the  globe; 
it  contuned  the  first  human  inhabitants,  and  from  this 
qnarter  all  the  rest  of  the  globe  ha^been  peopled.    Here, 
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too,  the  moet  Temarkable  QTenta  took  place  that  belong  to 
One  hietoiy  (^  man.  Here  tlie  most  ^rcmikafai  p^sonagw 
were  bom  that  have  ever  trod  thie  earth ;  aad  here,  tea, 
tte  mighty  muracles  of  Jehovah  wera  wrought. 

QCTsnoira. — How  is  Aoa  bounded  on  the  Dorth?  SMt? 
Senth  ?  Wsat  ?  Which  way  ia  Au*  from  Eorape  ?  Im  lA^jaH 
of  Aai>  ii  Perau  ?    In  Tbicfa  directioQ  from  Persia  »  Aimbia  t    Wn- 


t  you  go  to 


r<mt 


1.  Wlwt  of  Abu  >.    When  is  Aua  ?    How  a 

jour  finger  toward  AsU. 2.  Climate  of  Southeni  Asia  ? 

Datiom  Uve  in  Southem  Asia  ?   PradactionB  ? 3.  BirA  T  Fnalmi 

FlowoTH  ? i.  Mountains  ?   What  of  Northern  Asia  ? 9.  Inba- 

bitantB? 6.  Anunato of  Aaia  ? 7-  Soutiiein  parts  of  Adaf 

&  For  what  is  Aua  very  remarkable  as  to  its  geo^i^j  ? 8.  Fea 

i^t  is  Asia  very  remarkable  as  to  its  hiatoiy  ? 


TbB  Hhinoci 


Cmixm  YII.     Abia  continued. AbatU  t^  Creatiem. 

TheDduge. 

1.  The  first  portion  of  the  world  inhabited  fajr  nwnlipil 
was  Asia;  the  next  was  Africa;  the  nest  waa  Eanq^ laS. 
tite  laat  was  America.  How  l(wg  it  is  aanr  tt»^  fattn- 
country  was  first  peopled  by  the  Indians,  we  do  not  know; 


but  tlie  fint  wbite  pe6ple  went  there  not  quite  throe 
handred  and  Gttj  TeaiB  mnce. 

2.  Let  113  now  go  bach  to  the  crcat  on  of  the  world 


cf-$rM^- 

R 

■:i^ff''  -  7,  -^^ 

'vi 

''i,{^k.#^^ 

1^  wonderful  event  tooh  place  about  eu:  thousand  years 
ago.  The  Btoty  of  it  is  beautifully  told  in  the  fint  chapter 
of  Genesis. 
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3.  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  in  Asia,  and  were  placed 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  not  far  from  the  river  Euphrates. 
This  river  is  in  the  western  part  of  Asia. 

4.  Adam  and  Eve  were  for  a  time  the  only  human 
beings  on  this  vast  globe ;  yet  they  did  not  feel  alone,  for 
God  was  with  them.  At  length  they  had  children,  and  in 
the  course  of  years  their  descendants  were  very  numerous. 

5.  These  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  here  they  built  cities  and  villages :  but  they  became 
very  wicked.  The  thoughts  of  their  hearts  were  evil,  the 
land  was  filled  with  violence,  and  they  neglected  the 
worship  of  God. 

6.  The  Almighty  therefore  determined  to  destroy  the 
whole  race  of  wicked  people  who  then  inhabited  the  earth. 
This  awful  judgment  acted  not  only  as  a  punishment  of 
the  wicked  people  who  were  then  living,  but  also  as  a 
warning  to  all  future  nations,  that  evil  must  follow  sin. 

7.  But  there  was  one  good  man  in  those  days,  whom, 
■with  all  his  family,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  save  from 
the  general  destruction.  His  name  was  Noah,  and  him 
God  condescended  to  apprise  of  his  intentions.  He  also 
directed  Noah  to  make  a  large  ark,  or  house,  that  would 
float  upon  the  waters,  and  to  take  with  him  into  this  ark, 
all  his  family,  together  with  pairs  of  the  various  animals 
and  creeping  things,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  means 
of  replenishing  the  earth. 

8.  And  Noah  did  as  he  was  commanded  of  God.  And 
when  he  and  all  that  were  with  him  were  safe  in  the  ark, 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  whole  earth  was 
covered  by  the  waters.  But  the  ark  floated  in  safety  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters. 

9.  Thus  all  the  nations  were  cut  off^,  and  the  world  once 
more  had  but  a  single  human  family  upon  it.  This  awful 
event  occurred  sijcteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  after 
the  creation. 
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Questions.     1.  Which  quarter  of  the  globe  was  first  inhabited  ? 
Which  quarter  was  next  inhabited  ?    Which  next  ?     Which  quarter 

was  inhabited  hust? 2.  How  long  is  it   since   the  world  was 

created  ?     Tell  the  story  of  the  creation,  as  related  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis. 3.  Where  did  Adam  and  Eve  live?     Where  is 

the  river  Euphrates  ? 5.  Where  did  the  descendants  of  Adam  and 

Eve  dwell  ?     What  did  they  do  ? 6.  What  did  God  determine  to 

do  ?     Why  did  GU)d  determine  to  destroy  mankind  ? 7.  What  of 

Noah  ?     8.  Describe  the  deluge. 9.  What  was  the  effect  of  the 

deluge  ?     When  did  the  deluge  take  place  ? 


Chapter  VIII.     Asia  continued. How  Noah  and  his 

Family  came  out  of  the  Ark,     How  the  People  settled 
in  the  Land  of  Shinar.     About  BabeL 

1 .  The  people  wlio  lived  before  the  Flood  are  called  ante- 
diluvians, and  the  only  history  of  them  is  that  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  probable  that  they  extended  over  but  a  small  part 
of  Asia,  and  that  no  human  beings  dwelt  either  in  Africa, 
Europe,  or  America,  before  the  Flood. 

2.  The  Deluge  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  in 
November,  and  the  rain  is  thought  to  have  ceased  in 
March.  After  a  while  the  waters  subsided,  and  Noah's 
ark  rested  upon  the  top  of  a  tall  mountain  in  Armenia, 
called  Ararat,  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 

3.  Noah's  family  and  the  animals  now  came  forth  out  of 
the  ark,  and  from  them  the  world  was  again  peopled  and 
replenished.  The  animals  spread  themselves  abroad,  and 
in  due  time  they  were  extended  into  various  countries. 

4.  Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
These,  with  their  families,  proceeded  to  the  country  of 
Shinar,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Mount  Ararat.  Here 
they  settled  themselves  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, probably  the  same  country  that  had  been  inhabited 
by  the  antediluvians.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the  first 
nations  were  formed. 

5.  The  people  increased  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
hundred  years  from  the  Deluge  were  very  numerous. 

02 
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Most  of  Noah's  family  were  at  this  time  alive,  and  they 
told  their  descendants  how  the  world  had  been  overflowed 
with  water,  which  destroyed  aU  living  creatures,  exeept 
those  that  were  in  the  ark. 

6.  All  who  remembered  the  Deluge,  or  had  heard  of  it, 
were  afraid  that  the  wickedness  of  mankind  might  again 
be  punished  in  a  similar  way.  They  therefore  madly  re- 
solved to  build  a  lofty  tower,  so  high,  that,  by  mounting 
upon  it,  they  could  get  beyond  the  reach  of  rising  waters, 
and  thereby  save  themselves  from  a  similar  destruction. 

7.  Accordingly  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  huge  edifice, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates.  In  the  vanity 
of  their  hearts  they  even  talked  of  rearing  the  tower  so  high 
that  its  top  should  reach  up  to  heaven  itself. 

8.  Their  building  materials  were  bricks  baked  in  the 
sun,  and  instead  of  mortar,  they  cemented  the  bricks  toge- 
ther with  slime.  They  laboured  diligently,  and  piled  one 
layer  of  bricks  upon  another,  till  the  earth  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  beneath  them.  But  the  blue  sky,  and 
the  sun,  and  the  stars,  were  as  far  off  as  when  they  first 
began. 

9.  Now  this  presumptuous  work  was  displeasing  to 
God,  and  he  would  not  permit  it  to  proceed.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  introduce  a  confusion  of  tongues  among  them, 
and  to  make  the  people  speak  various  languages.  Up  to 
that  time  there  had  been  but  one  language  spoken  by  all 
ihe  people  of  the  earth. 

10.  One  day,  therefore,  while  these  foolish  people  were 
at  their  labour,  a  very  wonderful  thing  took  place.  They 
were  talking  together  as  usual,  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  they 
foond  it  impossible  to  understand  what  each  other  said. 
This  caused  such  confusion  that  they  could  not  go  on 
building  the  tower.  They  therefore  gave  up  the  idea  of 
•climbing  to  heaven,  and  resolved  to  wander  to  different 
parts  of  the  earth. 

11.  It  is  likely  that  they  fonned  themselves  into  aeveral 
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parties^  consisting  of  such  as  conld  talk  inielligibljr 
together.  They  set  forth  on  their  journey  in  various 
directions,  £uid  as  each  company  departed,  they  probably 
threw  a  sad  glance  behind  them  at  the  tower  of  Babel. 
The  sun  was,  perhaps,  shining  on  its  lofty  summit,  as  it 
seemed  to  rise  up  into  the  very  sky ;  and  we  may  believe 
that  the  event  was  long  remembered  by  these  exiles. 

12.  The  descendants  of  Shorn  are  supposed  to  have  dis- 
tributed themselves  over  the  country  near  to  the  Euphrates. 
The  descendants  of  Ham  took  a  westerly  direction,  and 
proceeded  to  Africa ;  they  settled  in  Egypt,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  nation  there.  The  descendants  of 
Japheth  proceeded  to  Greece,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  several  European  nations. 

13.  Some  travellers,  in  modem  times,  have  discovered 
on  the  shore  of  the  Euphrates  a  large  hillock,  composed 
of  sun-burnt  bricks  cemented  together.  This  hillock  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which 
was  built  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago. 


QuBsnoNCL     1.  What  of  those  who  lived  hefore  the  flood  ? 
2.  When  did  the  deluge  begin  and  end  ?     What  of  Mount  Ararat  ? 

3.  What  of  the  people  and  animals  that  came  out  of  the  ark  ? 

—4.  What  did  the  descendants  of  Noah  do  ? 6.  Where  was 

the  land   of  Shinar  ? 6.  What  of  the  people  ? 7.  Why  did 

they  resolve  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel  ? &  Describe  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower. 10.  The  confusion  of  languages. 11.  What 

was  the  consequence  of  this  confusion  of  languages  ? 12.  What  of 

the  descendants  of  Shem  ?     Of  Ham  ?     Of  Japheth  ? 13.  What 

traces  of  Babel  have  travellers  discovered  ? 


Chapter  IX.    Asia  continued. About  the  great  Ast^ 

rian  Empire^  and  Reign  of  Qtieen  Semiramis. 

1.  When  the  rest  of  mankind  were  scattered  into  different 
partaof  the  earth,  there  were  a  number  of  people  who  still 
lemained  near  the  tower  of  BabeL    These  continued  to 
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inliabit  the  land  of  Shinar,  which  was  a  warm  country, 
and  very  fertile.  In  course  of  time  they  extended  over  a 
much  larger  tract  of  country,  and  built  towns  and  cities. 

2.  This  region  received  the  name  of  Assyria,  and  it  was 
the  first  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  Its  boundaries 
varied  at  different  times,  but  its  place  on  the  map  may  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  rivers,  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
northward  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  Ashur,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  was  the  first  ruler  of 
Assyria.  In  the  year  2229  before  Christ  he  built  the  city 
of  Nineveh,  and  surrounded  it  with  walls  a  hundred  feet 
high.  It  was  likewise  defended  by  fifteen  hundred  towers, 
each  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  city  was  so  large, 
that,  merely  in  walking  round  it,  a  person  must  travel  a 
hundred  miles. 

4.  But  the  city  of  Babylon,  which  was  built  a  short 
time  afterwards,  was  superior  to  Nineveh  both  in  size  and 
beauty.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Euphrates.  The 
walls  were  so  very  thick  that  six  chariots  drawn  by  horses 
could  be  driven  abreast  upon  the  top,  without  danger  of 
falling  off  on  either  side.  In  ancient  times  walls  were 
necessary  to  protect  the  people  from  their  enemies. 

5.  In  this  city  there  were  magnificent  gardens,  belong- 
ing to  the  royal  palace,  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  appeared  to  be  hanging  in  the  air  without  resting  on 
the  earth.  They  contained  large  trees,  and  numerous 
kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers.  There  was  also  a  splendid 
temple  dedicated  to  Belus,  or  Baal,  the  chief  idol  of  the 
Assyrians.  This  temple  was  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
high,  and  it  contained  a  golden  image  of  Belus  forty  feet 
in  height. 

6.  The  city  of  Babylon,  which  I  have  been  describing, 
was  first  built  by  Nimrbd,  that  mighty  hunter  of  whom 
the  Bible  tells  us.  But  the  person  who  made  all  the 
liaautiful  gardens  and  palaces,  and  who  set  up  the  golden 

image  of  Belus,  was  a  woman  named  Semitamis.     She  had 
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bera  the  wife  of  Xiniu,  king  of  Assjria ;  but  when  king 


Ninns  died,  queen  Serairamia  became  so\e  Tu\ei  (if  ^« 
pire     She  wasaaambitiouB'woiaaa,  and  co'uid.iuAi 
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henelf  to  live  quietly  in  Babylon,  althongh  she  had  taken 
so  much  pains  to  make  it  a  beautiful  city. 

7.  She  was  tormented  wi&  a  wicked  desire  to  oonquer 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  So  she  collected  an  immense 
army,  and  marched  against  the  rich  and  powerful  king  of 
the  Indies,  who  lived  in  what  we  now  call  EGndootan,  a 
country  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Assyria. 

8.  When  the  king  of  the  Indies,  who  was  very  rich  and 
powerful,  heard  that  queen  Semiramis  was  coming-  to 
invade  his  dominions,  he  mustered  a  vast  number  of  men 
to  defend  them.  Besides  his  soldiers,  he  had  a  great 
many  elephants,  each  of  which  was  more  formidable 
than  many  soldiers.  They  were  taught  to  rush  into  the 
battle,  and  toss  the  enemy  about  with  their  trunks^  and 
trample  them  down  with  their  huge  feet. 

9.  Now  queen  Semiramis  had  no  elephants,  and  there- 
focre  she  was  afraid  that  the  king  of  the  Indies  would  over- 
come her;  she  therefMre  endeavoured  to  prevent  this 
misfortune  by  a  very  curious  contrivance. 

10.  She  ordered  three  thousand  brown  oxen  to  be  killed, 
and  their  hides  to  be  stripped  off,  and  sewed  together  in 
the  shape  of  elephants.  These  were  placed  upon  camels, 
and  when  the  camcds  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
they  looked  pretty  much  like  a  troop  of  great  brown 
eliephants. 

11.  When  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  tiie  king  of  the 
Indies  with  his  real  elephants  mardied  foryrard  on  one  side, 
and  queen  Semiramis,  with  her  camels  and  ox-hides^  came 
boldly  against  him  on  the  other.  But  when  the  Indian 
army  had  marched  close  to  the  host  of  the  Assyrians^,  the 
fonner  perceived  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an 
elephant  among  them.  They  therefore  laid  aside  aU  lear, 
and  rushed  furiously  up<m  queen  Semiramis  and  her 
soldiers. 

12.  The  real  elephants  put  the  camels  to  flight ;  and 
i^doB  jaa  Mbout  in  grmt  rage,  tossing  the  Assyrians  into 
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the  air,  and  trampling  them  down  by  hundreds.  Thus 
the  AssTTian  army  was  routed,  and  the  king  of  the  Indies 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Queen  Semiramis  was  sorely 
wounded ;  but  she  got  into  a  chariot,  and  drove  away  at 
fidl  speed  from  the  battle-field.  She  finally  escaped  to  her 
own  kingdom,  but  in  a  very  sad  condition. 

13.  She  then  took  up  her  residence  in  the  palace  at 
Babylon ;  but  she  did  not  long  enjoy  herself  in  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  which  she  had  suspended  in  the  air.  It  is 
said  that  her  own  son,  whose  name  was  Ninias,  put  his 
mother  to  death,  that  he  might  get  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  reign  over  the  people. 

14.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  mighty  queen 
Semiramis.  How  foolish  and  wicked  it  was  for  her  to 
spend  her  life  in  trying  to  conquer  other  nations,  instead 
of  making  her  own  people  happy.  But  she  had  not 
learned  that  Gospel  rule,  "  Do  to  another  as  you  would 
have  another  do  to  you." 


QuEsnoNS.     1.  Did  all  the  people  leave  the  land  of  Shinar  after 
the  eonfusion  of  languages  ?     Did  the  people  of  the  land  of  Shinar 

increase  ?     What  did  they  do  ? 2.  What  name  did  the  country 

around  Shinar  receive  ?     What  was  the  first  empire  or  great  nation 

of  the  earth  ? 3.  Who  was  the  first  ruler  of  Assyria  ?    What 

city  did  he  build  ?     Describe  the  city  of  Nineveh. 4.  Where  was 

the  city  of  Babylon  ?     Describe  this  wonderful  city.     Why  did  the 

ancients  surround  their  cities  with  walls  ? 6.  What  of  the  hanging 

gardens  ?     The  temple  of  Belus  ? 6.  Who  built  Babylon  ? 

8,  What  of  Semiramis  ?    Was  she  contented  with  Babylon  ?   What 

did  she  do  ?    Where  did  the  king  of  the  Indies  live  ? 8.  What  did 

the  king  of  the  Indies  do  when  he  heard  that  Semiramis  was  going 
to  make  war  upon  his  kingdom  ?    What  sort  of  an  army  had  he  ? 

What  of  the  elephants  ? 9.  By  what  contrivance  did  Semiramis 

endeavour  to  match  the  elephants  of  the  king  of  India  ? 11.  De« 

scribe  the  battle. 12.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ? 14, 

Was  the  conduct  of  Semiramis  good  or  wise  ?     Do  you  think  any 
person  can  be  happy  who  does  not  try  to  make  others  so  ? 
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Chapter  X.     Asia  continued. About  Ninias,    Reign 

of  Sardanapcdiu^  and  Ruin  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

1.  After  Ninias  had  wickedly  murdered  his  mother, 
he  became  king  of  Assyria.  His  reign  began  about  the 
year  2000  before  Christ,  or  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  Deluge. 

2.  Ninias  was  not  only  a  very  wicked  man,  but  a  very 
slothful  one.  He  did  not  set  out  to  conquer  kingdoms, 
like  his  mother,  but  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  enjoy  himself.  He 
knew  that  his  people  hated  him ;  and  therefore  he  kept 
guards  in  his  palace ;  but  he  was  afraid  to  trust  even  his 
guards.  Whether  he  was  murdered  at  last,  or  whether 
he  died  quietly  in  his  bed,  history  does  not  inform  us. 

3.  After  the  reign  of  Ninias,  there  was  an  interval  of 
eight  hundred  years,  during  which  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  happened  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.  Probably 
most  of  the  kings,  like  Ninias,  wasted  their  time  in  idle 
pleasures,  and  did  nothing  worthy  of  remembrance. 

.4.  When  Pul  was  king  of  Assyria,  he  conquered  the 
Israelites,  and  forced  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  king  of  Nineveh  to  whom  the 
prophet  Jonah  was  sent  to  preach  repentance,  about  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ. 

5.  Some  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  king  upon  the 
throne  of  Assyria  whose  name  was  Sardanapalus.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  beautiful  young  man;  but  he  was 
slothful,  and  took  no  care  of  his  kingdom,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people.  He  seldom 
went  out  of  his  palace,  but  lived  chiefly  among  the  women. 
In  order  to  make  himself  more  fit  for  theil:  company,  he 
painted  his  face,  and  sometimes  put  on  a  woman's  dress, 
and  in  this  ridiculous  guise  used  to  sit  with  the  women, 
and  help  them  to  spin. 
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6.  But  while  Sardanapalus  was  feasting  and  dancing, 
and  helping  the  women  to  spin,  a  terrible  destruction  was 
impending  over  his  head.  Arbaces,  governor  of  the 
Medes,  made  war  against  this  unworthy  monarch,  and 
besieged  him  in  the  city  of  Babylon.  Sardanapalus  saw 
that  he  could  not  escape,  and  that  if  he  lived  any  longer, 
he  should  probably  become  a  slave. 

7.  So,  rather  than  be  a  slave,  he  resolved  to  die.  He 
therefore  collected  his  treasures,  and  heaped  them  into  one 
great  pile  in  a  splendid  hall  of  his  palace,  and  then  set  fire 
to  the  pile.  The  palace  was  speedily  in  a  blaze,  and  Sar- 
danapalus, with  his  favourite  officers,  and  a  multitude  of 
beautiful  women,  were  burnt  to  death  in  the  flames.  Thus 
ended  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  the  country  being 
conquered  by  Arbaces. 


Questions.     1.  What  of  Ninias  ?     When  did  his  reign  begin  ? 

2.  What  was  his  character  ? 3.  What  of  Assyria  for  eight 

hundred  years  after  Ninias  ? 4.  What  of  Pul  ?   About  what  time 

did  Jonah  go  to  preach  repentance  to  the  Ninevites  ? 5.  What 

of  Sardanapalus  ?     How  did  he  live  ? 6.  What  of  Arbaces  ? 

7.  What  did  Sardanapalus  do  ?  What  was  the  end  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  ? 


Chapter  XI.      Asia  continued. Ahmt  the  Hebrews^ 

or  Jews,     Origin  of  the  Hebrews.    The  removal  of  JcLCoh 
and  his  children  to  Egypt, 

1,  The  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  Abraham, 
the  son  of  Terah.  He  was  born  about  two  hundred  years 
after  the  Deluge.  The  country  of  his  birth  was  Chaldea, 
which  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

2.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  were  idola- 
ters, and  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  but  Abra- 
ham worshipped  the  true  God  whom  we  woralop,  l\!L\.\\a 
early  j>axt  ofhk  life  be  was  a  shepherd  on  \lie  0\\aX!^^^5X 
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plains.  When  liis  father  was  dead,  God  commanded  him 
to  leave  his  native  comitry,  and  travel  westward  to  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

3.  This  region  was  afterwards  called  Palestine.  It  lies 
north  of  Arabia,  and  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  It  was  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and 
God  promised  Abraham  that  his  descendants  should  dwell 
there. 

4.  Many  years  of  Abraham's  life  were  spent  in  wander- 
ing to  and  fro.  His  wife  Sarah  went  with  him,  and  they 
were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  male  and  female  ser- 
vants, and  by  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  They  dwelt  in 
tents,  and  had  no  settled  home. 

5.  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  one  son,  named  Isaac. 
His  father  loved  him  fondly;  but  so  great  was  Abra- 
ham's faith,  that,  when  God  commanded  him  to  sacrifice 
this  child,  he  prepared  to  obey.  But  God  sent  an  angel 
from  heaven,  to  bid  him  stay  his  hand. 

6.  The  life  of  Abraham  was  full  of  interesting  events, 
but  you  must  read  and  study  them  well  in  your  Bible. 
He  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old,  and 
then  died  at  Hebron,  in  Canaan,  but  was  buried  in  a  cave 
at  Machpelah,  where  Sarah  his  wife  had  been  buried 
many  years  before. 

7.  The  Jews  and  the  Arabians  are  descended  from  this 
ancient  patriarch.  They  have  always  called  him  Father 
Abraham.  It  is  said  that  to  this  day  they  show  the 
place  where  Abraham  and  Sarah  lie  buried ;  they  consider 
it  a  holy  spot,  and  travellers  at  the  present  day  go  to 
see  it. 

8.  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham,  left  two  children,  Esau 
and  Jacob.  In  those  days  the  eldest  son  enjoyed  many 
privileges,  and  these  Jacob  persuaded  his  brother  Esau  to 
Bell  to  him  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  whereby  Jacob  became 
the  head  of  his  people.     He  likewise  obtained  a  blessing, 

mbicb  bis  Iktber  intended  to  bestow  on  Esau. 
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9,  Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  whose  names  were  Reuben, 
Sinieon,  Levi,  Dan,  Judah,  Naphthali,  Gad,  Ashcr,  Issa- 
char,  2ebuluii,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  The  posterity  of 
each  of  these  twelve  afterwards  became  a  separate  tribe 
among  the  Hebrews. 

10,  My  young  reader  must  look  into  the  Bible  for  the 
beautiful  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  I  can  merely 
tell  him  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  captivity,  and  carried 
into  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  he  became  ruler  over  the 
whole  country,  and  was  there  the  means  of  preserving  his 
aged  father  and  all  his  brothers  from  death  by  famine. 
He  died  1635  years  before  Christ. 

11,  Jacob  and  his  twelve  children,  with  all  their 
descendants,  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  removed  to 
Egypt,  and  took  up  their  residence  there.  It  was  in  that 
country  that  the  Hebrews  first  began  to  be  a  nation ;  so 
that  their  history  may  be  said  to  commence  from  this 
period.     Jacob  died  1689  years  before  Christ. 


QuBsnoNS.     1.  What   of   Abraham  ?     Wheu  was  he  bom  ? 
How  long  ago?      Ans.    Nearly  four  thousand  years.     What  was 

the  native  country  of  Abraham  ? 2.  What  of  the  worship  of  the 

ChaldeMM  ?  Of  Abraham  ?  What  of  the  early  life  of  Abraham  ? 
What  did  God  command  Abraham  to  do  ?  Which  way  was  Canaan 
from  Chaldea  ?     How  far  was  Chaldea  from  Canaan  ?     Ans.  About 

five  hundred  miiea. 3.  Where  is  the  land  of  Canaan  ?     What  is 

it  now  called  ?        4.  What  of  the  life  of  Abraham  ?     Who  went 

with  him  from  Chaldea  to  Canaan? 5.   What  of  Isaac? 

6.  Wlmi  else  of  Abraham  ? 7-  What  of  the  J^ws  ? 8.  What 

of  IsMc  ?    What  did  Esau  do  ?     What  is  meant  by  birthright  ? 

9,  Who  were  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  ?     What  of  the  des^od- 

ants  of  tiiese  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  ? 11.  Where  did  Jacob  go 

with  Ub  &mily  ? 
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Chapter  XII.  Asia  continued. The  bondage  in  Egypt, 

Flight  of  the  Hebrews^  and  ctestruction  of  P/iaraoh  and 
his  host, 

1.  Egypt  is  in  Africa.  It  was  formerly  a  great, 
powerful,  and  learned  nation,  abounding  in  splendid  cities, 
and  vast  temples  and  palaces,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  in 
great  perfection  to  the  present  day.  The  famous  river 
Nile  runs  through  the  country.  But  this  land  is  far  less 
populous  now  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Joseph.  It  was 
then  full  of  people,  and  they  were  the  most  learned  and 
civilized  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  it  is  now  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  the  Turks  and'  Arabs,  and  is  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  barbarism. 

2.  But  I  must  tell  you  of  the  Hebrews,  Pharaoh,  the 
good  king  of  Egypt,  died,  and  Joseph  likewise.  Another 
king  ascended  the  throne,  who  hated  the  Hebrews,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  oppress  them. 

3.  The  Egyptians  treated  the  Hebrews  like  slaves,  and 
made  them  perform  all  the  hardest  labour.  It  is  thought 
by  some  writers  that  the  stupendous  Pyramids  were  built 
by  them.  These  vast  edifices  are  still  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

4.  The  last  cniel  king  of  Egypt,  who  so  greatly  per- 
secuted the  Hebrews,  was  also  named  Pharaoh,  for  that 
was  a  general  name  or  title  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  One 
of  the  most  wicked  injuries  that  he  inflicted  on  the  He- 
brews  was  the  following : — 

5.  He  commanded  that  every  male  child  should  be 
thrown  into  the  river  Nile  as  soon  as  he  was  born.  The 
reason  of  this  horrible  cruelty  was,  that  the  Hebrews 
might  not  become  more  numerous  than  the  Egyptians, 
and  conquer  the  whole  country. 

6.  One  of  the  Hebrew  women,  howevet,  covjkV^  T^aX, 
make  up  her  mind  to  throw  her  Bon  mto  t\i^  ^^<e*    ^ 
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she  had  openly  disobeyed  the  king's  order,  she  would 
hare  been  put  to  death,  but  she  priviitely  made  a,  little 
aik,  ot  boat,  placed  the  child  in  it,  and  laid  it  amongir 
the  fli^B  that  grew  by  the  liver'a  side. 


.d  ty  the  KicftB  Eaughtsr. 


7.  The  king's  daughter  went  down  to  the  river  to  bathe, 
and  perceiving  the  little  ark,  she  sent  her  maidens  to 
fetch  it.  When  they  looked  into  it,  and  found  a  little 
Hebrew  boy  there,  the  heart  of  the  princesa  was  moved 
-with  compas^on,  and  she  reaolved  to  save  his  life ;  so 
she  hired  a  nurse  for  him,  who  proved  to  be  his  own 
mother.  She  gave  him  the  name  of  Moses,  and  when  old 
enough,  she  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians,  at  that  period  the  most  learned  people 
on  earth. 

8.  But  though  he  himself  was  bo  well  treated,  Mosw 
did  not  forget  the  aufierings  of  the  other  Hebrews.  He 
remembered  that  they  were  his  brethren,  and  he  resolved 
to  rescue  them  from  tboir  oppressors. 

9.  He  and  his  brother  Aaron  received  povt^r  from  God 
A>  j}ei£um  many  wonderful  things,  in  ordei  to  induce 
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Pharaoh  to  let  the  Hebrews  depart  out  of  Egypt,  Ten 
great  plagues  were  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians,  and  these 
were  so  terrible  that  at  last  Pharaoh  gave  the  Hebrews 
leave  to  go. 

10.  But  scarcely  were  they  gone,  when  the  king  was 
sorry  that  he  had  not  still  kept  them  in  Egypt,  that  he 
might  oppress  them,  and  compel  them  to  labour  for  him 
as  before.  He  therefore  mustered  his  warriors,  and  rode 
swiftly  after  the  fugitives. 

11.  TVhen  he  came  in  sight  of  them,  they  were  encamped 
by  the  Red  Sea,  which  lies  between  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
Then  the  Lord  caused  the  waters  to  roll  back,  and  form  a 
wall  on  each  side.  Thus  there  was  a  path  of  glistening 
sand  for  the  Hebrews  through  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

12.  Pharaoh  and  his  army  rode  onward,  and  by  the 
time  that  the  fugitives  had  reached  the  opposite  shore,  the 
Egyptians  were  in  the  midst  of  this  wonderful  passage. 
As  the  Hebrews  fled,  they  looked  behind  them.  There 
was  the  proud  array  of  the  Egyptian  king,  with  his  chariots 
and  horsemen,  and  all  his  innumerable  army,  and  Pharaoh 
himself  riding  haughtily  in  the  midst. 

13.  The  affrighted  Hebrews  looked  behind  them  again, 
and,  lo!  the  two  walls  of  water  had  rolled  together. 
They  were  dashing  against  the  chariots,  and  sweeping  the 
soldiers  off  their  feet.  The  waves  were  crested  with  foam, 
and  came  roaring  against  the  proud  and  wicked  king.  In 
a  little  time  the  sea  rolled  over  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  and 
thus  they  all  perished,  leaving  the  Jews  to  proceed  on 
their  journey. 

14.  This  was  a  terrible  event,  but  Pharaoh  had  been  very 
cmel;  he  therefore  deserved  his  fate.  This  story  may 
teach  us,  that  not  only  wicked  rulers,  but  those  who 
follow  them,  have  reason  to  fear  the  judgments  of 
heaven.  

QinMnoNS.    1.  What  of  Egypt  ?    Which  way  doea  Vt  Vv(^  Itwsv 
jrou  ?    Which  w»y  doea  the  Nile  flow  ?    In  wYiidL  <A  \Jaft  Vi\» 
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yiartera  of  the  globe  Is  Egypt?     In  which  port  of  Africa  ia  Egypt  ? 

What  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph  ? 2.  How  were  the  Hebrews 

ttealed  after  the  death  of  Joseph  ?  What  of  the  pyramids?  How 
la^  IB  the  tallest  of  the  Egyptian  pyramida  ?  Ans.  About  five  hun- 
dred feet. 4.  What  cruelty  did  Pharaoh  inflict  upon  the  Hebrews  ? 

fi.  What  did   one    of  the  Hebrew  women  do  ? 7.  What  of 

Pharaoh's  daoghter  ?— — 8.  What  of  Moses  ? 9.  What  did  he 

reaolva  to  do  ? 10.  V/  hat  of  Moaea  and  Aaron  ?    To  what  did 

Pharaoh  cooBeot  ? 11.  Did  he  change  hia  mind  ?    What  did  bo 

do?     What  way  was  the  Red   Sea  from  Egypt? 12.  What 

miracle  did  God  perform  P  Uow  did  the  Hebrews  cross  the  B«d 
Sea  ? 16.  What  become  of  Pharaoh  and  hia  army  ? 


Chaptbb  XIII.    Asia  continued. Al&ut  the  Wander- 

irifft  o/tke  Iiraelitet  in  the  Wilderness. 


.  Tha  Isiaalitea  gatbeied  Manna  in  tQue  WildsTneas. 


I.  It  was  now  two  Iiundied  and  fifteen  years  since  Jacob 
lad  come  to  settle  in  Egypt.  His  deseendante  had  mul- 
tiplied BO  rapidly,  ttat,  at  tlie  time  of  their  departure,  tlifi 
Hebrew  nation  aie  euppoaed  to  have  amonnted  to  at  least 
two  milliuDB  of  people.  Uoaes,  their  leader,  was  eighty 
kyeue  old,  but  his  atep  was  steady :  and,  though  of  mad: 
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and  Humble  manners,  he  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  character. 

2.  The  Hebrews  intended  to  go  directly  from  Egypt  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  country  now  called  Palestine. 
Before  reaching  it  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  pass 
through  a  part  of  Arabia. 

3.  In  order  that  they  might  not  go  astray,  God  ordained 
that  a  vast  pillar  of  cloud  should  move  belofe  them  all  day 
long ;  and  at  night  the  pillar  of  cloud  was  changed  to  a 
pillar  of  fire,  which  threw  a  radiance  over  the  regions 
through  which  they  journeyed. 

4.  The  country  was  desolate  and  barren,  and  often  des- 
titute of  water,  but.  the  Lord  fed  tho  people  with  manna 
and  with  quails;  and  when  they  were  thirsty,  Moses, 
at  his  command,  smote  upon  a  rock,  and  the  water  gushed 
out  abundantly.  This  was  a  great  relief,  for  the  climate 
there  was  exceedingly  hot.  Beside  all  this,  the  Hebrews 
received  divine  assistance  against  the  Amalekites,  and  were 
enabled  to  conquer  them  in  battle. 

5.  But,  notwithstanding  various  mercies,  the  Israelites 
were  an  ungrateful  and  rebellious  people.  They  often 
tnn>ed  from  the  worship  of  the  true  Grod,  and  became 
idolaters. 

6.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Lord  was  revealing  him- 
self to  Moses  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  people 
csompelled  Aaron  to  make  a  golden  calf.  They  worshipped 
this  poor  image  instead  of  Jehovah,  who  had  brought 
ihem  out  of  Egypt. 

7.  The  worship  of  animals  was  a  species  of. idolatry 
which  the  Israelites  had  learned  in  Egypt,  where  it  greatly 
prevailed.  Among  the  many  representations  upon  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
piesent  day,  is  one  of  the  sacred  cal^  which  they  wor- 
shipped, and  of  which  that  made  by  Aaron  at  the  instance 
of  the  rebellious  Israelites  was  in  all  probability  an  imi^ 
tation* 


8.  On  acconnt  of  tbeir  numerous  sing  ihe  Lord  often 
infiicted  severe  punishments  ypon  them.  Many  were 
slain  by  pestilence,  and  some  were  swallowed  up  in  the  earth. 
The  remainder  were  compelled  to  wander  about  for  forty 
years  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  though  the  whole  distance 
in  ft  direct  line  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  was  but  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles. 

9.  Before  they  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  whole, 
except  two,  of  those  who  came  out  of  Egypt  were  dead. 
Their  children  inherited  the  promised  land,  but  they 
themeelvea  were  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Even 
Moses  was  permitted  merely  to  gaze  at  the  land  of  Canaan 
&om  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah.  Here  he  died,  at  the  ago 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

10.  Aftei  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun, 
tieoMne  leader  of  the  Israelites.  Under  his  guidance  they 
entered  the  promised  land,  and  subdued  the  people  who 
inhabited  it.  The  territory  of  Canaan  was  then  divided 
among  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     The  Levitea,  being 

'  Toiestfl,  had  towns  aawgned  them  among  the  other  tribes. 
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Questions.  1.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  Jacob  settled  m 
Egypt  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  ?  What  was  the  nmnber  of 
the  Israelites  at  this  time  ?    How  old  was  Moses  ?    What  was  his 

character  ? 2.  In  which  direction  is  Canaan  from  Egypt  ?     What 

comitry  lies  between  Canaan  and  Egypt  ?     In  what  comitry  did  the 

Hebrews    wander? 3.  How  were  the  Hebrews    guided? 

4.  What  sort  of  country  did  they  travel  through  ?  How  were  they 
fed?     How  were  they  supplied  with  water?     What  other  divine 

assistance  was  rendered  to  the  Hebrews  ? 6.  Were  the  Hebrews 

grateful  for  all  the  mercies  bestowed  upon  them  ? 6.  What  did 

they  do  when  Moses  was  on  Mount  Sinai  ? 7.  What  evil  resulted 

from  the  disobedience  of  the  Hebrews  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  evil 
always  follows  disobedience  ?  How  long  did  the  Hebrews  wander  ? 
What  is  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  nrom  Egypt  to  Canaan  ?-^-^ 
8,  Did  most. of  the  Hebrews  who  left  Egypt  reach  Canaan  ?    What 

of  Moses  ?    Where  is  Mount  Pisgah  ? 9.  Who  became  leader 

after  the  death  of  Moses  ?    How  waa  the  land  of  Canaan  divided  ? 


Chapter  XIV.     Asia  continued. Overthrow  of  the 

Midianites.     Samson^  jtidffe  of  Israel. 

1.  After  their  settlement  in  Canaan  the  Israelites  lived 
under  the  authority  of  Judges.  These  were  their  rulers  in 
time  of  peace,  and  their  generals  in  war.  Some  of  them 
were  very  remarkable  personages,  and  did  many  things 
worthy  of  remembrance. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  judges  was  Gideon.  While 
he  ruled  Israel,  an  army  of  Midianites  invaded  the  country, 
and  violently  oppressed  the  people  during  seven  years. 
But  the  Lord  instructed  Gideon  how  to  rescue  the  Israelites 
from  their  powerful  enemies. 

3.  Gideon  chose  three  hundred  men,  and  caused  each  of 
them  to  take  an  earthen  pitcher,  and  put  a  lamp  within  it. 
With  this  small  band  he  entered  the  camp  of  the  Midian- 
ites by  night,  while  the  army  was  sleeping  in  their  tents. 
Gideon  gave  a  signal,  and  his  three  hundred  men  broke 
their  pitchers,  at  the  same  time  blowing  a  loud  blast  upon 
trumpets  which  they  had  brought.  This  terrible  clamour 
startled  the  Midianites  from!  their  sleep. 
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4.  Amid  ihe  clangor  of  the  trmnpets  they  heard  the 
Israelites  shouting,  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon."  A  great  panic  seized  upon  the  Midianites,  who 
imagined  that  all  the  Hebrew  army  had  broken  into  theii 
camp.  Each  man  mistook  his  neighbour  for  an  enemy ; 
so  that  more  of  the  Midianites  were  slain  by  their  own 
swords,  than  by  the  swords  of  the  men  of  IsraeL  Thus 
God  wrought  a  great  deliverance  for  his  people. 

5.  Another  famous  judge  in  Israel  was  Samson,  in 
whose  days  the  Philistines  had  conquered  and  greatly 
oppressed  the  Israelites.  It  had  pleased  God  to  endue 
Samson  with  most  extraordinary  strength  of  body,  whereby 
he  was  enabled  to  assail  and  greatly  harass  the  oppressors 
of  his  nation. 

6.  The  Philistines  were  greatly  enraged  against  him, 
but  so  lo^g  as  he  continued  blameless  in  his  own  conduct, 
they  had  no  power  over  him.  But  he  suffered  himself, 
through  his  own  misconduct,  to  fall  into  an  evil  snare  that 
was  laid  for  him,  and  he  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  who  put  out  his  eyes,  and  bound  him  in 
ehains,  and  carried  him  into  one  of  their  temples,  in  order 
to  make  sport  at  a  great  festival  of  their  idols. 

7.  When  Samson  had  done  many  wonderful  feats  of 
strength,  he  asked  leave  to  rest  himself  against  the  two 
main  pillars  of  the  temple.  The  floor  and  gaUeries  were 
all  crowded  with  Philistines,  who  gazed  upon  this  man  of 
mighty  strength,  and  triumphed  and  rejoiced,  because 
they  imagined  he  could  do  them  no  more  harm. 

8.  But  while  they  gazed,  the  strong  man  threw  his 
arms  round  the  two  pillars  of  the  temple,  and  the  edifice 
trembled  as  with  an  earthquake.  Then  Samson  bowed 
himself  with  all  his  might,  and  down  came  the  temple, 
with  a  crash  like  thunder,  overwhelming  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  the  Philistines  in  its  ruins. 

9.  Samson   was  likewise  crushed,  but  in  his  death  it 
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appears  that  lie  tritimplied  over  Lis  enemies,  and  lay  buried 
beneath  the  dead  bodies  of  lords  and  mighty  men. 


Questions.     1.  How  were  the  Hebrews  governed  after  their 

settlement  in   Canaan  ?      What   of  the  judges  ? 2.  What  of 

Gideon  ? 3.  Tell  how  Gideon  contrived  to  overcome  the  Midia- 

nites. 5.  What  of  Samson  ?     What  of   the   PhUistines  ? 

€L  What  did  the  Philistines  do  to  Samson  ? 8.  How  did  Samson 

destroy  the  Philistine  temple  ? 


Chapter  XV.     Asia  continued. Beginning  of  the 

Reign  of  Saul, 

1.  Many  other  judges  ruled  over  Israel,  in  the  space  of 
about  four  hundred  years  from  the  time  that  Moses  led  the 
Hebrews  out  of  Egypt.  But  at  length  they  became  dissa- 
tisfied with  this  mode  of  government,  and  demanded  that 
a  king  should  be  placed  over  them. 

2.  Samuel  was  then  the  judge  of  Israel.  He  was  an 
old  man,  and  a  wise  one ;  and  besides  the  wisdom  that  he 
had  collected  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  possessed 
wisdom  from  on  high. 

3.  When  the  people  demanded  a  king,  Samuel  endea- 
voured to  convince  them  that  they  were  much  better 
without  one.  But  they  would  not  hearken  to  this  wise 
and  good  old  man,  and  still  wished  for  a  king.  They 
imagined  that  none  but  a  king  would  govern  them  well  in 
time  of  peace,  or  fight  successfully  against  their  enemies 
in  war. 

4.  Samuel,  therefore,  consulted  the  Lord,  and  was 
directed  to  find  out  a  king  for  the  Israelites.  The  person 
who  was  fixed  upon  was  a  young  man  named  Saul,  the 
son  of  Kish.  He  possessed  great  beauty  of  person,  and 
was  a  head  taller  than  any  other  man  among  the  Israelites. 
Samuel  anointed  his  head  with  oil,  and  gave  him  to  the 
Israelites  as  their  king. 
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5.  For  a  considerable  time  king  Saul  behaved  like  a  wise 
and  righteous  monarch.  But  at  length  he  began  to  disobey 
the  Lord,  and  seldom  took  the  advice  of  Samuel,  although 
that  good  old  priest  would  have  been  willing  to  direct  him 
in  every  action  of  his  life. 

6.  In  the  course  of  Saul's  reign,  the  Israelites  were  offcen 
at  war  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  At  one  time,  when 
the  Philistines  had  invaded  the  country,  there  was  a  great 
giant  in  their  host,  whose  name  was  Goliath,  of  Gath.  He 
was  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  was  clothed  from  head 
to  foot  in  brazen  armour.  He  carried  an  enormous  spear, 
the  iron  head  of  which  weighed  many  pounds. 

7.  Every  day  did  this  frightful  giant  stride  forth  from 
the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  and  defy  the  Israelites  to  pro- 
duce a  champion  who  would  stand  against  him  in  single 
combat.  But,  instead  of  doing  this,  the  whole  host  of 
Israel  stood  aloof  from  him,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  from  a  lion. 

8.  At  last  a  young  shepherd,  by  the  name  of  David, 
happened  to  come  to  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  heard 
the  terrible  voice  of  Goliath  as  he  thundered  forth  his 
challenge.  Young  as  he  was,  David  had  already  slain  a 
lion  and  a  bear;  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  he 
thought  himself  able  to  slay  this  gigantic  Philistine.  He 
therefore  obtained  leave  of  king  Saul  to  accept  the 
challenge. 

9.  But,  instead  of  wearing  the  king's  armour,  which 
Saul  would  willingly  have  lent  him,  David  went  to  the 
battle  in  his  shepherd's  garb.  He  did  not  even  buckle  on 
a  sword.  When  the  two  combatants  came  into  the  field, 
there  was  the  youthful  David  on  the  side  of  the  Israelites, 
with  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  a  sling  in  the  other,  carrying 
five  smooth  stones  in  a  shepherd's  scrip  or  pouch. 

10.  On  the  side  of  the  Philistines,  forth  strode  the 
mighty  Goliath,  in  his  brazen  armour,  brandishing  his  great 
iron-headed  spear.     He  looked  scornfully  at  David,  and 

•hardljr  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  lift  his  spear  against 
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him.  "  Come  hither,"  said  the  giant,  "  and  I  will  feed 
the  fowls  with  your  flesh !"  But  little  David  was  not 
at  all  afraid,  and  told  Goliath  that  he  would  cut  off  his 
head,  and  give  his  carcass  to  the  heasts  of  the  field.  This 
threat  so  enraged  the  giant,  that  he  put  himself  in  motion 
to  slay  David. 

11.  The  young  man  ran  forward  to  meet  Goliath,  and  as 
he  ran,  he  took  a  smooth  stone  from  his  scrip,  and  placed 
it  in  his  sling.  When  at  the  proper  distance,  he  whirled 
the  sling,  and  let  fly  the  stone,  which  hit  Goliath  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead.  The  stone  sunk  into  the  brain,  the 
giant  fell  at  full  length  upon  the  field,  and  David  then  cut 
off  Goliath's  head  with  his  own  sword.  The  Philistines 
were  affrighted  at  their  champion's  overthrow,  and  fled. 

12.  The  men  of  Israel  pursued  them,  and  made  a  prodi- 
gious slaughter.  David  returned  from  the  battle,  carrying 
the  head  of  Goliath  by  the  hair.  The  Hebrew  women 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  danced  around  him,  and  sang 
triumphant  anthems  in  his  praise. 


Questions.     1.  For  how  long  a  time  were  the  Hebrews  go- 
verned by  judges  ? 2.  W  hat  of  Samuel  ? 3.  What  did  he  do 

when  the  people   demanded  a  kmg  ?— 4.   What  of  Saul  ? 

6.  What  of  Goliath  ? 8.  Who  was  David  ? 9,  10.  Tell  the 

story  of  David  and  Goliath. 11.  What  effect  had  the  death  of 

Goliath  upon  the  Philistines  ? 12.  What  honours  were  paid  to 

David? 


Chapter  XVI.    Asia  continued. The  Reign  of  David. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon, 

1.  David  had  won  so  much  renown  by  his  victory  over 
Goliath,  that  Saul  became  envious  of  him,  and  often 
endeavoured  to  kill  him.  But  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul, 
loved  David  better  than  a  brother. 

2.  During  the  life-time  of  Saul,  David  was  forced  to 
live  in  ejole.    But,  after  a  reign  of  about  t^ea\,^-lwsx 
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years,  king  Saul  was  slain  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  in 
a  disastrous  battle  with  the  Philistines,  and  Jonathan  was 
likewise  killed. 

3.  When  David  heard  of  these  sad  events,  he  expressed 
his  sorrow  by  weeping,  and  rending  his  garments.  Yet 
he  gained  a  kingdom  by  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
for  the  men  of  Judah  first  elected  him  to  reign  over  them, 
and  afterwards  the  whole  people  of  Israel  chose  him  for 
their  king. 

4.  A  great  part  of  David's  life  was  spent  in  war.  He 
g^ed  many  victories,  and  enjoyed  high  renown  as  a  gal- 
lant leader.  He  conquered  many  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  raised  his  kingdom  to  a  higher  pitch  of  power 
than  it  ever  enjoyed  before  or  afterwards.  But  he  also 
won  a  peaceful  kind  of  fame,  which  will  last  while  the 
world  endures,  and  be  remembered  through  eternity. 

5.  He  won  it  by  his  heavenly  poesy,  for  king  David 
was  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel ;  and,  in  all  the  ages 
since  he  lived,  his  psalms  have  been  sung  to  the  praise  of 
the  Lord.  It  is  now  about  three  thousand  years  since 
David  died,  yet  to  this  hour  every  pious  heart  loves  to 
conmiune  with  God  in  the  beautiful  words  of  this  inspired 
man. 

6.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  David  was  much  grieved 
by  the  rebellious  conduct  of  his  son  Absalom.  But  it 
grieved  him  more  when  Absalom  was  slain  by  Joab,  who 
found  him  hanging  by  his  long  hair  on  the  branches  of  an 
Oak,  and  pierced  his  body  with  three  darts. 

7.  When  David  had  reigned  forty  years,  and  was  groYm 
a  very  old  man^  he  died  in  his  palace  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  kingdom  was  inherited  by  his  son  Solomon.  This 
prince  was  very  young  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  but 
he  was  wiser  in  his  youth  than  in  his  riper  years. 

8.  Not  long  after  he  became  king,  two  women  came 
into  his  presence,  bringing  two  children,  one  living  and 

one  dead.     Each  of  the  women  claimed  the  living  child 
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as  tier  own,  and  tLey  quanelled  violently,  as  if  they  would 
have  torn  the  poor  babe  asunder. 

9.  "  Bring  hither  a  eword,"  stud  king  Solomon;  and 
immediately  one  of  the  attendants  brought  a  sharp 
sword.  "Now,"  continued  Solomon,  "that  I  may  not 
wrong  either  of  these  women,  the  thing  in  dispute  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  them.  Cut  the  child  in  twain, 
and  let  each  take  half." 

10.  But  when  the  real  mother  saw  the  keen  sword 
jjlittering  over  her  poor  babe,  she  gave  a  scream  of  agony. 
"  Do  not  slay  the  child !"  she  cried.  "  Give  it  to  this 
vricked  woman.  Only  let  it  live,  and  she  may  be  its 
mother !" 

11.  But  the  other  woman  showed  no  pity  for  the  child. 
"  I  ask  no  mote  than  my  just  rights,"  she  said.  "  Cut 
the  child  in  two !  I  will  be  content  with  half."  Now 
Solomon  had  watched  the  conduct  of  the  two  women,  and 
he  knew  the  true  mother  by  her  tenderness  for  the  poor 
babe.  "  Give  the  child  alive  to  her  who  would  not  have 
it  slain,"  he  said.     "  She  is  its  mother." 


■o  judgment  batweeu  tha  two  HotbetB. 
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Questions.    Why  was  Saul  envious  of  David?    What  did 

Saul  do  ?     What  of  Jonathan  ? 2.  How  was  David  obliged  to 

live?   What  of  Saul?   Jonathan? 3.  What  effect  had  these  thmgs 

upon  David  ?  Who  became  king  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Saul  ? 
—4.  How  was  a  great  part  of  David's  life  spent  ?  To  what  con- 
dition did  he  bring  the  Hebrew  nation  ?     What  better  fame  did  he 

acquire  than  that  of  a  conqueror  ? 5.  Who  was  the  author  of  the 

Psabns  ?     What  can  you  say  of  the  Psahns  ?     How  long   since 

David  Uved  ? 6.  What  of  Absalom  ? 7.  How  long  did  David 

reign  ?    Who  succeeded  him  ?    What  of  Solomon  ? 8.  Tell  the 

story  of  the  child. 


Chapter  XVII.     Asia  continued. Building  [of  the 

Temple,     Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

1.  King  David,  as  I  before  told  you,  had  increased  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  so  that  it  was 
now  a  great  kingdom.  Silver  and  gold  were  very  abun- 
dant in  the  country,  and  king  David  had  made  preparation 
for  the  building  of  a  splendid  temple,  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

2.  The  chief  event  of  Solomon  s  life  was  the  building  of 
this  temple.  This  was  done  by  the  special  command  of 
the  Lord.  It  was  now  four  hundred  and  eighty  years 
since  the  Israelites  had  come  out  of  Egypt ;  and  in  all 
that  time  there  had  been  no  edifice  erected  to  the  worship 
of  God. 

3.  Solomon  made  an  agreement  with  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  that  he  would  give  him  a  yearly  supply  of  wheat 
and  oil,  in  exchange  for  cedar  and  fir.  Tyre  was  a  great 
commercial  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
to  the  northward  of  Jerusalem.  It  belonged  to  Phoenicia, 
a  country  which  has  the  credit  of  having  first  engaged  in 

commerce. 

4.  With  the  timber  which  he  procured  from  Tyre,  and 
with  a  large  quantity  of  hewn  stone,  Solomon  began  to 
build  the  temple.     The  front  of  this  building  was  one 

hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  broad,  and 
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forty-five  feet  High,  with  a  porch  or  entrance  of  much 
greater  height.  It  extended  around  a  large  square,  and^ 
with  the  various  huildings  attached  to  it,  covered  twenty 
acres  of  ground. 

5.  But  no  pen  can  describe  the  richness  and  admirable 
splendour  of  this  sacred  edifice.  The  interior  was  con- 
structed of  the  most  costly  kinds  of  wood ;  and  the  walls 
were  carved  with  figures  of  cherubim,  and  other  beautiful 
devices.  The  walls  and  floors  were  partly  overlaid  with 
gold. 

6.  The  temple  was  furnished  with  altars,  and  tables,  and 
candlesticks,  and  innumerable  other  articles,  all  of  the 
purest  gold.  The  whole  edifice  must  have  glistened  as  if 
it  had  been  built  entirely  of  that  precious  metal. 

7.  Seven  years  were  employed  in  building  this  temple. 
It  was  just  about  three  thousand  years  from  the  creation 
that  it  was  finished,  and  one  thousand  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  When  it  was  finished,  Solomon  assembled 
all  the  chiefs,  and  elders,  and  great  men  of  Israel,  in  order 
to  dedicate  it.  The  priests  brought  the  ark,  containing 
the  two  tables  of  stone  which  God  had  given  to  Moses 
more  than  four  centuries  before. 

8.  The  ark  was  now  placed  in  the  holiest  part  of  the 
temple.  It  rested  beneath  the  broad  wings  of  two  cheru- 
bim that  were  overlaid  with  gold.  No  sooner  was  the  ark 
set  in  its  place  than  a  cloud  issued  forth  and  filled  the 
temple.     This  was  a  token  that  the  Lord  was  there. 

9.  After  the  building  of  the  temple,  Solomon  became  so 
renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  magnificence,  that  the  queen 
of  Sheba  came  from  her  own  dominions  to  visit  him.  Her 
country  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Africa,  to  the  south- 
ward of  Egypt. 

10.  She  travelled  with  a  great  multitude  of  attendants ; 
and  she  had  likewise  a  train  of  camels,  laden  with  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  spices.     The  sweet  pexfvinv^  <^i  \!aa 
spices  scented  the  deserts  through  which,  die  "p ;)«a^^. 
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11.  When  she  came  to  Jerusalem,  she  beheld  Solomon 
seated  on  a  thione  of  ivory  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  his 
feet  resting  on  a  golden  footstooL  There  were  lions  of 
gold  about  the  throne.  The  king  had  a  majestic  look,  and 
the  queen  of  Sheba  was  astonished  at  his  grandeur ;  but 
when  they  had  talked  together  she  admired  his  wisdom 
even  more  than  his  magnificence.  She  acknowledged  that 
the  half  of  his  greatness  had  not  been  told  her. 

12.  If  the  queen  of  Sheba  could  have  seen  Solomon  a 
few  years  afterwards,  she  would  have  beheld  a  lamentable 
change.  He  turned  from  the  true  God,  and  became  an 
idolater.  This  wise  and  righteous  king,  who  had  built 
the  sacred  temple,  grew  so  wicked  that  he  built  high  places 
for  the  worship  of  heathen  deities. 

13.  For  this  reason  God  determined  to  take  away  the 
chief  part  of  the  kingdom  from  his  descendants.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Solomon  was  dead,  ten  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
revolted  against  his  son  Rehoboam. 


QuBsnoNS.  1.  "What  had  David  done  ?  What  of  silver  and 
gold  among  the  Hebrews  ? 2.  What  was  the  chief  event  of  Solo- 
mon's reign  ?     By  whose  command  was  the  temple   built  ? 

3.  What  agreement  did  Solomon  make  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  ? 
What  of  Phoenicia  ?  In  what  part  of  Canaan  was  Jerusalem  ?  How 
far  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea?  Ans.  About  forty-five  miles. 
Where  was  Tyre  ?  In  which  direction  from  Jerusalem  ?  What  of 
Tyre?     In  which  direction  is  Jerusalem  from  Babylon?     From 

E^ypt  ? 4.  With  what  did  Solomon  begin  to  build  the  temple  ? 

Where  was  the  temple  of  Solomon  built  ?  Ans.  On  a  hill  in  Jeru- 
salem, called  Mount  Moriah.  Describe  the  extent  of  the  temple. 

5.  Describe  the  interior  of  the  temple. 6.  With  what  was  the 

temple  furnished  ? 7*  How  long  were  they  in  building  the  temple  ? 

How  long  after  the  creation  was  the  temple  finished  ?  How  long 
before  Christ  ?     How  long  ago  ?    Describe  the  dedication  of  the 

temple. 9.  What  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  ?    Where  is  it  supposed 

she  came  from  ? 10.  Describe  her  visit  to  Solomon. 12.  What 

change  took  place  in  Solomon  ? 13.  Wliat  evil  followed  the  idola- 
try of  Solomon  ? 
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Chapter  XVIII.    Asia  continued. The  Decline  of  the 

Jewish  Nation, 

1.  In  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Reho- 
boam  reigned  only  over  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, these  being  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Beside 
the  loss  of  so  large  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  he  suffered  other 
misfortunes.  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  made  war  against 
him,  and  took  Jerusalem.  He  carried  away  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  and  of  the  palace. 

2.  Shishak,  the  king  of  Egypt,  commemorated  his  con- 
quest over  the  Israelites,  by  having  a  representation  qf 
King  Rehoboam  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  one  of  his 
palaces.  The  ruins  of  this  palace  were  discovered  a  few 
years  ago,  and  are  still  in  existence;  and  we  are  thus 
enabled,  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
years,  to  contemplate  the  records  of  this  event.  The 
annexed  engraving  is  a  copy  of  the  sculpture,  and  the 
hieroglyphic  figures  on  the  shield  signify  Ioudaha  Malek, 
which  means  Kin^  of  Judah. 

3.  The  other  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  had  revolted 
from  Rehoboam,  were  thenceforward  governed  by  kings  of 
their  own,  the  country  being  called  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Most  of  these  kings  were  wicked  men,  and  idolaters. 
Their  palace  and  seat  of  government  was  in  the  city  of 
Samaria. 

4.  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  separated  from 
that  of  Judah  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  was 
conquered  by  Sahnaneser,  king  of  Assyria.  He  made 
slaves  of  the  Israelites,  and  carried  them  to  his  own 
country,  and  most  of  them  never  returned  to  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

5.  The  people  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
oo&tixiued  to  reside  in  Canaan.    They  weie  tlo^  ^^<^\ 
JewsK    The  rojral  palace  and  seat  of  go^enxDiecLt  ^9J&  ^ 
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JeruBalem,  Some  of  the  Jewish  kings  neie  pious  men, 
but  muiy  of  them  odfeuded  Qod  by  their  sinfuhieSB  and 
idolatry. 


6.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  peiverse,  and 
uaderweat  many  seveie  inactions  bom  the  wnth  of  God. 
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In  the  year  606  before  Christ,  Nebuchadnezzar,  kmg  of 
Babylon,  took  Jerusalem.  He  destroyed  the  temple,  and 
carried  the  principal  people  captive  to  Babylon. 

7.  Afterwards,  when  Zedekiah  was  king,  Jerusalem  was 
again  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuzaradan,  a  general  under 
Nebuchadnezzar.  He  broke  down  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  left  nothing  standing  that  could  be  destroyed.  The 
Jews  remained  captive  in  Babylon  seventy  years. 

8.  When  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
They  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  resumed  their  ancient  manner 
of  worship.  Till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
330  years  before  Christ,  the  nation  was  dependent  on  the 
kings  of  Persia. 

9.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  Great  intended  to  take 
Jerusalem.  But,  as  he  advanced  with  his  army,  the  high 
priest  came  forth  to  meet  him,  in  his  robes  of  oihce,  at  the 
head  of  a  long  train  of  Levites  and  people.  Alexander  was 
so  struck  with  their  appearance  that  he  agreed  to  spare  the 
city. 

10.  In  the  course  of  the  two  next  centuries  the  Egyp- 
tians invaded  the  Jewish  kingdom,  and  afterwards  the 
Syrians  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  bondage.  They  suffered 
great  calamities  from  the  tyranny  of  these  conquerors. 

11.  But,  in  the  year  166  before  the  Christian  era,  Judas 
MaccabsDUs,  a  valiant  Jewish  leader,  drove  the  Syrians 
out  of  the  country.  When  the  king  of  Syria  heard  of  it, 
he  took  an  oath  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  Jewish 
nation.  But,  as  he  was  hastening  to  Jerusalem,  he  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  chariot. 

12.  The  descendants  of  Judas  Maccabasus  afterwards 
assumed  royal  authority,  and  became  kings  of  the  Jews. 
In  less  than  a  century,  however,  the  country  was  subdued 
by  Pompey,  a  celebrated  Roman  general.  He  conferred 
the  government  on  Antipater,  a  native  of  Edom. 

13.  In  the  year  37  before  the  Christian  eia^  t\i<ft 'SwvaJKEL 

1B^ 
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senate  decreed  ihai  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  sliould  be 
king  of  the  Jews.  It  was  this  Herod  who  commanded 
that  all  the  young  children  of  Bethlehem  should  be  slain, 
in  order  that  the  infieait  Jesus  might  not  survive.  The 
period  of  that  blessed  Infuit's  birth  was  now  at  hand. 


QuBsnoN&  Who  was  Rehoboam  ?  Into  what  two  kingdoms 
was  the  Hebrew  natkm  cGvided  daring  his  reign  ?  What  name  was 
nven  to  the  ten  tribes  wMoh  revolted  ?    What  name  was  given  to 

me  two  tribes  ?    What  of  Shishak  ? 2.  How  was  the  kingdom 

of  Israel  governed  ?  In  what  part  of  Caiman  were  the  ten  tribes  ? 
In  which  part  was  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  ?  What  of  the  kines  of 
Israel  ?    Where  did  these  kings  dwell  ?    Where  was  Samaria  ?  How 

fax  from  Jerusalem  ?  Ans.  Forty  miles. 3.  What  of  Salmaneser  ? 

—4.  What  were  the  people  of  Judah  now  c^led  ?    Where  was 

the  seat  of  government  ?   What  of  the  kings  of  Judah  ? 5.  What 

of  the  Jewish  nation  ?   What  of  Nebuchiinezzar  ? 6.  What  of 

Nebuzaradan  ?     How  long  did  the  Jews  remain  captive  in  Babylon  ? 

7.  'V\Tiat  of  Cyrus  ?    What  did  the  Jews  do  on   their  return 

from  captivity  ?    How  long  was  the  nation  dependent  upon  Persia  ? 

8.  What  of  Alexander  the  Great  ? 9.  What  happened  after 

the  time  of  Alexander  ? 10.  What  of  Judas  Maccabseus?   What 

of  the  king  of  Syria  ?    In  which  direction  was  Syria  from  Canaan  ? 

11.   What  of  the  descendants  of  Judas  Maccabseus?    What  of 

Pompey?  Whom  did  he  appoint  to  govern  Judaea? 12.  When 

did  the  Roman  senate  appoint  Herod  king  of  the  Jews  P  What  of 
Herod? 


Obaptbr  XIX    Abu.  continned. — Tit  HAretB 
Pro^KU. 


Tha  Piopliot  Elijah  rajaed  a  "Widow's  Hon  to  Ufa, 

1.  I  HTJBT  now  glance  backward,  and  Bay  a  few  words 
zespectii^  a  class  of  men  who  had  appeared  at  various 
times  among  the  Hebrews ;  these  men  were  called  Pt*- 
pfaeta.  They  held  intercourse  with  God,  and  he  gave 
them  the  knowledge  of  things  that  were  to  happen  in 
fnttue  years. 

2.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  prophets  was 
named  Elijah,  of  whom  many  wonderful  things  are  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  While  dwelling  in  a  solitary  place,  the 
tarena  brought  him  food,  and,  on  another  occasion,  he 
Testored  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  from  death  to  life. 

3.  He  denounced  God's  vengeance  against  the  wicked 
king  Ahab,  and  foretold  that  the  doge  should  eat  the 
painted  Jezebel,  his  queen.  And  all  this  happened.  He 
caused  £re  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  three 
captains,  with  their  soldiere,  imd  he  divided  the  river  Jor- 
dan by  smiting  it  with  his  mantle,  and  passed  over  on  dry 
ground. 

4.  At  last,  when  his  mission  on  earth  was  ended,  tbeie 
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came  a  cliariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  carried  Elijah 
by  a  whirlwind  up  to  heaven.  Elijah's  mantle  fell  from 
the  fiery  chariot,  and  it  was  caught  up  by  Elisha,  and  he 
likewise  became  a  very  celebrated  prophet. 

5.  Jonah  was  another  prophet.  A  great  fish  swallowed 
him,  and  kept  him  three  days  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  and 
then  vomited  him  safely  on  dry  land.  Isaiah  was  also  a 
prophet,  who  foretold  many  terrible  calamities  that  were 
to  befall  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  surrounding  nations. 
Jeremiah,  another  of  the  prophets,  bewailed  in  plaintive 
accents  the  sins  and  misfortunes  of  God's  people. 

6.  The  prophet  Daniel  foretold  the  downfall  of  Bel- 
shazzar,  king  of  Babylon.  He  was  afterwards  cast  into  a 
den  of  lions  in  Babylon,  at  the  command  of  king  Darius, 
but  the  next  morning  the  king  looked  down  into  the  den, 
and  there  was  Daniel,  alive  and  well.  King  Darius  then 
ordered  Daniel  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  den,  and  his  false 
accusers  to  be  thrown  into  it.  TheTuoment  that  these 
wicked  persons  touched  the  bottom,  the  lions  sprang 
forward  and  tore  them  limb  from  limb. 

7.  Numerous  other  prophets  appeared  at  various  times, 
and  most  of  them  performed  such  wonderful  works  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  possessing  power  from  on 
high.  Now  it  was  remarked  that  all  these  prophets,  or 
nearly  all,  spoke  of  a  King,  or  Ruler,  or  other  illustrious 
Personage,  who  was  to  appear  among  the  Jews. 

8.  Although  they  foretold  the  most  dreadful  calamities 
to  the  people,  still  there  was  this  one  thing  to  comfort 
them.  A  descendant  of  king  David  was  to  renew  the 
glory  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  establish  his  sway  over  the 
whole  world. 

9.  This  great  event  was  expected  to  happen  in  about 
•fifteen  hundred  years  after  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt.     And  it  did  then  happen.     When  the  appointed 

peiiod  had  elapsed,  there  appeared  a  star  in  a  certain 
quajrter  of  the  beavem. 
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10,  Some  wise  men  from  the  east  beheld  the  star,  and 
were  guided  by  it  to  &  etable  in  &e  little  village  of  Beth- 


lehem,  »hoai  fire  miles  from  Jerusalem     l^iftxe,  \a.  « 
jnanger,  Jay  the  in&nt  Jeaaa  I 


H 
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QiTwnoBB.     1,  What  of  tho  prophets? a  Whatia  told  of 

Elijah  ? 6.  Wh»t  of  EliBha  ?— 7.  What  of  Jonih  f    Iwiah  ? 

Jeremiah  ? 6.    What  of  D&ntel  7 7.  What  can  yds  lav  of 

ttw  prophet!  ?      Of  what  did  tha  probata  all  ^eak  ?• 1.  What 

cheering  proepeet  did  the  pn^beta  htdd  oat  to  flie  Jmn? 9. 

jUxint  hov  long  after  Hoses  did  Christ  appeal  ?    What  of  a  star  In 

the  east  ? 1<L  What  of  Bethlefaem?    Whom  did  tl 

fiudina 


Chapteb  XX.     Asia  continued, — Crwafiiman  of  our 
Lord.     Datruction  of  Jerataiem. 

1.  The  greatest  event,  not  only  in  the  liistory  of  the  Jews, 
but  in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  now  taken  place ; 
this  was  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  Bnt  my  te&dcrs 
must  not  expect  me  to  relate  the  whole  story  of  this  £vine 
Personage  in  the  little  hook  which  I  am  now  wiidng. 

2.  The  Jews  rejected  bim.  They  had  been  looking  for 
an  earthly  potentate;  and  when  they  heheld  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jeeus,  they  despised  and  hated  him.  From  the 
time  that  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Heanah,  they  sought 
to  ta^e  his  life.     They  bronght  him  before  the  judgment- 

aeat  ofPoatinB  Pilate,  who  was  then  the  Roman  govemot 
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at  Jadea ;  FiUte  sentenced  him  to  doatb,  and  the  Sdvi  oui 
of  the  worid  was  crucified  between  two  thieves.    He, 


however,  roseBvm  tbo  dead,  after  being \i\inei^<*^^> 
mad  ascended  iato  bea,vea  \ 
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3.  Sucli  is  the  brief  story  of  Jesus  Christ.  After  his 
death,  his  apostles  proceeded  to  preach  his  gospel  through- 
out the  land  of  Canaan  and  other  countries.  Of  all  i;he 
apostles,  Paul  was  the  most  active  and  successful. 

4.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  and  at  length  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  Rome,  to  be  tried  by  the  emperor.  He  went  with 
other  prisoners  in  a  small  vessel,  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

5.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  vessel  was  wrecked 
upon  the  island  of  Malta  during  a  terrible  gale.  After 
this  the  vessel  proceeded  on  its  voyage,  and  Paul  reached 
Rome  sixty-one  years  after  Christ.  Here  he  remained  in 
prison  a  long  time ;  but  many  persons  came  to  visit  him, 
and  he  preached  to  them  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Paul  was  at  length  released,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  was 
beheaded  by  order  of  the  emperor  Nero. 

6.  The  apostle  had  now  sown  the  seeds  of  the  gospel 
in  many  countries,  and  the  fruits  began  to  appear.  Nearly 
all  the  civilized  world  were  worshippers  of  the  Roman 
gods ;  but  this  heathen  faith  gradually  gave  way  before 
the  gospel,  and,  in  process  of  time,  Christianity  was  dif- 
fused over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe. 

7.  Long  before  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  Jews  had 
become  completely  subject  to  the  Roman  power,  but, 
about  forty  years  after  his  death,  they  rebelled  against 
their  masters.  Titus,  the  Roman  general,  immediately 
marched  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  and  a  dreadful  war  ensued. 
The  inhabitants,  shut  up  in  the  city,  were  soon  greatly 
in  want  of  food,  and  hunger  impelled  one  of  the 
Jewish  women  to  devour  her  own  child.  When  Titus 
heard  of  it,  he  was  so  shocked,  that  he  vowed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  perished  during  this  frightftil  siege ! 

8.  At  length  the  city  was  taken  in  the  night-time, 
and  set  on  £re.      The  flames  caught  the  temple ;    the 
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hills  on  whicli  Jeraealem  is  miuated,  were  all  blazing  like 
so  many  volcanoes;  and  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
inhabitanta  hissed  npon  the  burning  brands. 


tm 
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'  9.  Ninety-seven  thousand  Jews  were  taken  prisoners; 
some  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  conquerors  exposed 
others  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  A  few  people 
remained  in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  rebuilt  the  city ;  but 
it  was  again  destroyed  by  a  Roman  emperor  named 
Adrian,  who  levelled  the  walls  and  houses  with  the  earth, 
and  sowed  the  ground  with  salt. 

10.  The  Jews  were  scattered  all  over  the  world ;  a  cata- 
strophe which  had  long  been  prophesied.  There  are  now 
between  three  and  four  millions  of  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth.  They  still  keep  their  religion,  and  many  of 
their  old  customs.  Jerusalem  has  been  partially  restored, 
but  it  is  now  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour. 


Questions.  What  is  the  greatest  event  that  has  occurred  on 
the  globe  ?  How  long  since  Christ  was  bom  ?  How  long  after  the 
creation  did  Christ  appear  ?     Ans.  Four  thousand  and  four  years. 

How  long  after  the  flood  ? 2.  How  did  the  Jews  receive  Christ  ? 

What  of  Pilate?     The  crucifixion? 3.    What  did  Christ's 

apostles  do  after  his  death  ?    Wliat  of  Paul  ?— 4.  What  countries 

did  Paul  visit  ?    Where  was  he  at  length  sent  ? 5»  Where  was 

Paul's  vessel  wrecked  ?  When  did  he  arrive  at  Rome  ?  To  whom 
did  be  preach  Christianity  ?    What  is  supposed  to  have  been  his 

fate  ? 6.  What  had  the  apostles  done  ?     Whafc  of  the  worship  of 

heathen  deities  ?     What  of  Christianity  ? 7*  To  whom  had  the 

Jews  been  long  subject  ?  What  occurred  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ  ?  What  of  Titus  ?  Describe  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem ? ^9.    What  of  Adrian? 10.   What  became    of   the 

Jews  ?  What  event  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets  ?  What  of 
Jerusalem? 


Chapter  XXI.     Asia  continued. Cyrus  conquers 

Babylon.    His  death. 

1.  In  a  former  part  of  this  book  I  have  told  the  story 

of  Assfyria,  the  first  great  empire  of  ancient  times ;  it  was 

situated,  as  you  remember,  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers 

21gn3  and JEupbrates.    In  this  region  the  climate  is  warm, 
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and  the  soil  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  here  the  human 
race  seemed  to  multiply  in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 

2.  Thus  many  nations  soon  sprung  up  and  increased, 
till  the  whole  surrounding  country  was  filled  with  multi- 
tudes of  people.  Assyria,  at  one  time,  extended  its  domi- 
nion over  most  of  these  nations ;  but  at  length  Persia 
became  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  not  only  Assyria,  but 
a  great  many  other  nations,  became  subject  to  it. 

3.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Persia  wfere  descended  firom 
Elam.  the  eldest  son  of  Shem ;  they  were  therefore 
called  Elamites.  Very  little  is  known  of  their  history 
till  about  eighteen  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Cyrus,  a 
great  conqueror,  then  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia. 

4.  Cyrus  continued  to  extend  his  empire  in  all  direc- 
tions. Media,  Parthia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Syria^ 
Canaan,  and  parts  of  Arabia,  were  subdued,  and  made 
portions  of  his  kingdom.  One  of  his  chief  exploits  was 
the  taking  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  Assyria* 
The  walls  of  this  great  city  were  so  thick  and  high,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  an  enemy  either  to 
break  them  down,  or  to  climb  over  them.  It  was  there- 
fore a  very  difficult  matter  to  take  this  strong  place. 

5.  Now  the  channel  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran  directly 
through  the  centre  of  Babylon.  Cyrus  caused  deep  ditches  • 
to  be  dug  around  the  city,  so  that  he  could  draw  off  all 
the  water  of  the  river,  and  leave  the  channel  dry.  When 
the  ditches  were  completed,  he  waited  for  a  proper  time 
to  draw  off  the  river. 

6.  On  a  certain  night,  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
made  a  great  festival ;  his  guards,  and  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants,  were  eating  and  drinking,  thoughtless  of  the 
enemy  on  the  outside  of  their  walls.  The  Persians  seized 
this  opportunity  to  throw  open  the  dams  of  the  ditches. 

7.  The  whole  water  of  the  Euphrates  immediately 
flowed  into  them.  Cyrus  put  himself  at  the  bft«A  ol  ^t^ 
Persan  army;  and  where  the  mighty  met  TaSk^^^Q^a^l 
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rushed  along,  there  were  now  the  trampling  footsteps  of 
an  innumerahle  host.  Thus  the  Persian  troops  entered 
the  city. 

8.  The  guards  of  the  royal  palace  were  surprised  and 
slain.  Belshazzar  heard  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  shrieks 
of  dying  men,  as  he  sat  with  his  nobles  in  the  banquet- 
hall;  but  it  was  too  late  to  escape.  I'hey  were  all 
slaughtered,  and  their  blood  was  mingled  with  the  wine 
of  the  festival.  Tlius  Babylon  was  taken,  and  Assyria 
became  a  part  of  Persia. 

9.  Cyrus  afterwards  marched  against  the  Sc3rthians,  a 
brave  nation  who  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  but  Tomyris,  their  queen,  collected  an  army,  and 
fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Persians.  Cyrus  was 
defeated,  and  taken  prisoner,  and  the  son  of  the  Scythian 
queen  having  been  killed  in  the  battle,  she  resolved  to 
avenge  his  death,  so  she  ordered  her  attendants  to  kill 
Cyrus,  which  was  done  in  a  horrible  manner. 


Questions.     1.  What  was  the  first  great  empire  of  the  world  ? 
Where  was  Assyria  situated  ?    Climate  of  this  region?    Soil?     The 

human  race  ? 2.  Increase  of  mankind  ?      What  of  Assyria  ? 

Persia  ?     Which  way  waa  Persia  from  Canaan  ?    Arabia  ?    Caspian 

Sea  ?     What  gulf  lies  south  of  Persia  ? 3.  What  of  the  first 

inhabitants  of  Persia  ?    At  what  time  did  Cyrus  ascend  the  throne 

of  Persia  ?    What  of  Persia  before  the  time  of  Cyrus  ? 4.  What 

were  some  of  the  countries  conquered  by  Cyrus  ?  In  which  direc- 
tion from  Persia  was  Media  ?  Parthia  ?  Mesopotamia  ?  Armenia  ? 
Syria  ?     Canaan  ?     Arabia  ?     Describe  the  taking  of   Babylon  ? 

8,  What  event  terminated  the  Assyrian  empire  ? 9.  Where 

did  the  Scythians  live  ?     Their  character  ?     What  of  Cyrus  ? 


Chapter  XXII.  Asia  continued. Bdgn  ofCanibyses. 

1.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  seems  to  have  been  a 
worse  man  than  his  father ;  he  was  addicted  to  drinking 
wine;  and  Prezaspes,  a  favourite  courtier,  hinted  to  him 
■bat  he  injured  bis  health  and  faculties  by  this  practice. 
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When  Prexaspes  Had  done  speaking,  Cambyses  called  for 
goblets  of  wine,  and  drank  them  off.  "  Now  we  shall 
see,"  said  he,  "  whether  the  wine  has  dimmed  my  sight, 
or  rendered  my  hand  unsteady !" 

2.  He  then  called  for  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  ordered  the 
son  of  Prexaspes  to  stand  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall. 
The  boy  did  so ;  and  while  his  father  looked  on,  the  cruel 
Cambyses  took  aim  at  the  poor  child,  and  shot  an  arrow 
directly  through  his  heart. 

3.  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  young  reader,  to  tell  you 
such  horrible  stories  as  these.  I  would  not  tell  them  but 
that  they  are  true,  and  they  may  teach  us  good  and  useful 
lessons;  they  may  show  us  how  wicked  and  miserable 
even  kings  may  be,  where  there  is  an  absence  of  Christian 
principles. 

4.  They  may  also  make  us  rejoice  that  we  live  in  an  age 
when  such  things  do  not  happen,  for  you  must  recollect 
that  I  am  telling  you  of  what  took  place  many  ages  siuce. 
The  people  were  then  thought  to  be  merely  the  pla3rthings 
of  their  kings,  and  only  made  to  serve  them.  Since  that 
time,  Christ  has  come  and  told  us  that  it  is  the  will  of 
God  that  each  man  should  do  to  another  as  he  would  be 
done  by. 

5.  It  is  true  that  in  many  countries,  particularly  in 
Asia,  the  divine  laws  of  Christ  are  not  known;  but  in 
most  places  the  kings  are  better  than  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Cambyses. 

6.  But  I  must  go  on  with  my  story.  Cambyses  made 
war  against  the  Egyptians,  and  at  the  siege  of  one  of  their 
cities,  he  contrived  a  very  cunning  method  to  take  the 
place.  The  Egyptians  believed  that  cats  and  dogs  were 
sacred,  and  they  worshipped  them  as  gods.  This  foolish 
superstition  induced  Cambyses  to  collect  all  the  cats  and 
dogs  in  the  country,  and  place  them  in  front  of  his  army. 

7.  The  Egyptians  were  afraid  to  discharge  theii  axt^^R^.^ 
lest  thej  should  kill  some  of  these  divvae  axL\m:^«   Tel^ 
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Persians  thereibre  itisroEed  onward,  witk  the  dogs  backing 
and  the  cats  mewing  before  them,  and  the  city  was  taken 
without  the  slightest  xetistance. 

8.  The  chief  deity  of  the  i^gyptians  was  a  great  bull,  to 
whom  they  had  given  the  name  of  Apis.  Cambyses 
killed  this  holy  bull,  and  bestowed  the  flesh  on  some  c£ 
his  soldiers  for  dinner.  Soon  afterwards,  to  the  great  joy 
ei  the  Egyptians,  he  killed  himself  accidentally  with  his 
own  sword. 


QxmrioNK.     1.  What  of  Canjbyses  ?    What  story  can  you  tell 

of  him  ? 3.  What  leasons  may  we  learn  from  ^hese  painful  tales 

of  ancient  kings  ?— 4.  What  was  thohght  of  the  people  in  these 

anci^it  times  ?  *  What  has  Christ  sinoe  told  us  ?r d.  Where  are 

the  laws  of  Christ  not  known  ?— — 6L  How  did  Cambyses  capture  an 

Egyptian  city  ? 8.  What  of  the  ijgyptian  god  Apis  ?     How  was 

Cambyses  slain  ? 


Chapter  XXIII.    Asia  continued. Eapedkion  of 

^erases  into  Greece* 

1.  Another  king  of  the  Persians  was  named  Barius. 
He  was  likewise  a  cruel  tyrant.  When  he  was  going  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Scythians,  he  compelled  an  old 
man's  three  sons  to  join  his  army.  These  were  all  the 
children  the  old  man  had,  and  he  came  into  the  kingfs 
presence,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  one  of  his  sons 
might  be  left  at  home. 

2.  "  I  am  very  poor  and  infirm,"  said  the  old  man ;  *'  I 
am  unable  to  work;  if  you  take  away  all  my  three 
children,  I  shall  starve  to  death."  ^'  Indeed!"  answered 
king  Darius  in  a  very  compassionate  tone,  "  then  they 
shall  all  three  remain  with  you!"  Inmiediately  he 
ordered  the  three  young  men  to  be  dbdn,  and  gave  their 
dead  bodies  to  their  poor  old  father. 

3.  THiile  Darius  was  preparing  to  make  war  on  Greece, 
-^e  fell  sick  and  died.    His  sucoeaaoc  wais  his  son  Xerxes. 
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Tbis  monarch  inyaded  Qreece  with  neiurly  two  millions  of 
men  on  land,  and  more  than  half  a  million  on  boaid  his 
fleet. 

4.  You  may  well  believe  that  a  king  who  could  collect 
so  large  an  army,  had  great  wealth  and  power.  At  this 
time  the  Persian  empire  was  of  vast  extent,  but  still 
Xerxes  wished  to  conquer  other  nations.  His  capital  was 
Persepolis,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  that  ever 
existed. 

5.  Here  Xerxes  had  magnificent  palaces ;  he  had  gold 
and  silver  in  abundance,  he  had  precious  stones  more  than 
he  could  count,  he  was  indeed  surrounded  with  pomp  and 
magnificence ;  but  all  these  could  not  bring  contentment. 
He  was  still  desirous  of  conquering  other  nations ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  collected  the  greatest  army  of  which 
history  gives  us  any  account. 

6.  When  Xerxes  arrived  in  Greece,  it  so  happened  that 
a  great  mountain,  called  Mount  Athos,  stood  directly  in 
the  way  that  he  wished  his  ships  to  sail.  He  therefore 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  mountain,  commanding  it  to  get  out 
of  his  way ;  but  Mount  Athos  would  not  stir  one  step. 

7-  In  order  to  bring  his  land-forces  from  Asia  into 
Greece,  Xerxes  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  a  part  of 
the  sea  called  the  Hellespont.  But  the  waves  broke  the 
bridge  to  pieces,  and  Xerxes  commanded  the  sea  to  be 
whipt  for  its  disrespectful  conduct. 

8.  The  greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  submitted  to 
Xerxes ;  but  Sparta  and  Athens  made  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance. Though  they  could  muster  but  few  soldiers,  these 
were  far  more  valiant  than  the  Persians. 

9.  At  ThermopylsB,  Xerxes  wished  to  lead  his  army 
through  a  narrow  passage  between  a  mountain  and  the 
sea.  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  opposed  him  with  six 
thousand  men,  and  seventy  thousand  Persians  were  slain 
in  the  attempt  to  bieak  through  the  pass. 

10.  At  la8*,  Leoxiidaa  ibund  that  t"!!©  feimnA  ^q^\ 
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not  be  kept  back  any  longer ;  lie  therefore  sent  away  aU 
but  three  hundred  men,  and  with  these  he  remained  at  the 
pass  of  ThermopylsB.  The  immense  host  of  the  Persians 
came  onward  like  a  flood ;  and  only  one  soldier  of  the  three 
hundred  escaped  to  Sparta  to  tell  that  the  rest  were  slain. 

11.  But  Xerxes  did  not  long  continue  to  triumph  in 
Greece.  His  fleet  was  defeated  at  Salamis,  and  his  army 
at  Platsea.  In  escaping,  he  was  forced  to  cross  the  Hel- 
lespont in  a  little  fishing-vessel ;  for  the  sea,  in  spite  of  its 
being  whipped,  had  again  broken  his  bridge  of  boats. 

12.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  Persia,  the  proud 
Xerxes  was  murdered  in  his  bed.  This  event  happened 
about  the  year  465  before  Christ.  His  son,  Artaxerxes, 
made  peace  with  the  Greeks. 

13.  The  story  of  Xerxes  may  teach  us  the  folly  of 
ambition.  Had  he  been  content  with  staying  at  home 
and  governing  his  people  so  as  to  make  them  happy,  he 
might  have  been  happy  himself.  But,  having  too  much, 
he  still  strove  to  acquire  more,  and  thus  brought  misery 
upon  himself  and  millions  of  his  fellow-men. 

14.  Let  us  be  content  in  more  humble  situations,  for  we 
see  that  happiness  is  not  always  associated  with  wealth 
and  power.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  pride  and  vanity 
made  even  Xerxes  ridiculous  with  all  his  magnificence. 

Questions.     1.  V/hat  of  Darius  ?     Tell  a  story  of  his  cruelty. 

3.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Darius  ?     How  large  was  the 

army  of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece  ?  "Where  is  Greece  ? 
Ans.  In  Europe.  How  far  from  Persia  ?  Ans.  About  fifteen  hun* 
dred  miles.  In  which  direction  from  Persia?  Ans.  North-west. 
—4.  What  of  the  Persian  empire  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  ?  What 
of  Persepolis  ?  In  which  direction  was  it  from  Babylon  ?  Jerusa- 
lem ? — --5.  What  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  Xerxes  ?  What 
was  the  greatest  army  ever  known  ? — ---6.  What  of  Mount  Athos  ? 

7.  What  of  the  Hellespont? 8.  What  of  Greece? 9.  What 

of  Thermopylae? 10.  What  of  Leonidas? 11.  What  of  SaJa- 

mis  ?  Platsea  ?  How  did  Xerxes  return  ? 12.  Death  of  Xer- 
xes ?    When  did  this  event  happen  ?    Who  succeeded  Xerxes  ? 

13.  What  may  the  story  of  Xerxes  teach  us  ?     How  might  he  have 

been  happy  f    How  did  he  bring  misery  upon  himself  and  others  ? 

' 14,  Why  abotdd  we  he  content  ?    \i\ix  doniuli  ^e  lemember  ? 
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CfiAPTEB  XXiy.     Asia  contiiiued. Affain  rf 

Perda  till  tie  Saaracen  Conquest. 

1.  Between  one  and  two  centuries  after  tbe  death  of 
Xerxes,  iliat  is,  about  330  years  before  Clirist,  Persia 
:wae  invaded  by  Alexsmder  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon. 
Darius  the  Third  was  then  king  of  Persia.  Being  defeated 
hy  Alexander,  two  of  his  own  subjects  bound  him  with 
^Iden  chains,  and  put  him  in  a  covered  cart. 

2.  They  intended  to  murder  Darius,  and  get  possession 
ef  the  kingdom,  but  Alexander  came'  suddenly  upon  the 
conspirators,  and  forced  them  to  take  flight.  As  they 
Tode  away,  they  discharged  their  darts  at  Darius,  and 
slew  him. 

3.  After  this  time,  Per^a  became  subject  to  the  Par- 
thiapg,  whose  country  had  formerly  been  a  province  of  thd 
Pendan  empire,  and  it  continued  under  the  government 
of  the  Parthian  kings  nearly  five  hundred  years.  About 
the  year  230  after  the  Christian  era,  a  Persian,  named 
Artaxares,  excited  a  rebellion  and  made  himself  king. 

4.  His  descendants  occupied  the  throne  for  many  gene- 
xatkms.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Ohosroes  the 
Oreat,  who  lived  about  six  hundred  years  after  Christ. 
He  made  war  against  the  Itomans,  and  ravaged  their 
provinces  in  Asia. 

5.  One  of  his  successors  was  likewise  named  Chosroes. 
This  hateful  monster  caused  his  own  father  to  be  beaten 
to  death,  but  Heaven  punished  him  by  the  wickedness 
of  his  eldest  son,  whose  name  was  Siroes.  He  dethroned 
his  father,  and  murdered  all  his  brothers  in  his  presence. 

6.  Siroes  then  ordered  his  father  to  be  thrown  into  a 
dungeon.  Here,  instead  of  killing  the  old  king  at  once, 
he  tormented  him  for  a  long  time  by  pricking  him  with 
ihe  points  of  arrowis!  Chosroes  died  at  last,  ia  great 
•gOBjr. 

1? 
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7.  These  things  may  seem  too  shocking  to  tell,  but  it 
is  perhaps  necessary  that  my  young  readers  should  know 
how  very  cruel  men  may  become  when  given  up  to  the 
influence  of  passion.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  has  taught  us  to  look  with  horror  upon  such 
crimes  as  were  often  practised  by  the  Persian  kings. 

8.  Isdigertes,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  630 
of  the  Christian  era,  was  the  last  of  this  dynasty  of  Per- 
sian kings.  During  his  reign,  the  Saracens,  a  warlike 
people  of  Arabia,  invaded  Persia,  and  conquered  it. 
Isdigertes  was  killed  in  battle. 

9.  Persia  then  became  a  part  of  the  Saracen  empire. 
It  was  ruled  by  the  caliphs,  or  successors  of  Mohammed, 
who  resided  at  Bagdad,  a  splendid  city  which  they  built 
on  the  river  Tigris. 

10.  This  celebrated  place  was  founded  in  672,  and  once 
contained  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  was  then  filled 
with  costly  buildings,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  modem 
city  is  poorly  built,  and  comparatively  insignificant. 

Questions.  1.  When  was  Persia  inVaded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  ?  Who  was  then  king  of  Persia  ?  What  happened  to  Darius  ? 
2.  How  was  he  killed  ? 3.  To  whom  did  Persia  become  sub- 
ject after  the  death  of  Darius  ?  How  long  did  it  continue  under  the 
government  of  Parthia  ?  Which  way  is  Parthia  from  Persia  ?  When 

did  Artaxares  make  himself  king  ? 4.  What  of  his  descendants  ? 

Chosroes  the  Great?     When  did  he  live?     What  did  he  do? 

5.  What  of  the  successor  of  Chosroes  the  Great  ?     What  wickedness 

did  Siroes  commit  ? 7.  How  may  men  become  very  cruel  ?     For 

what  should  we  be  thankful  ? 8.  When  did  Isdigertes  ascend  the 

throne?     What  of  him?     What  did  the  Saracens  do  during  his 

reign?     How  was  Isdigertes  kiUed? 9.   Of  what  empire  did 

Persia  become  a  part  ?     How  was  it  ruled  ?     Where  did  the  caliphs 
IhriB  ?; 10,  What  of  Bagdad  ? 


Chapter  XXV.    Asia  continued. Modern  History 

of  Persia, 

1.  In  the  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era,  the  empire  of 
tie  JSaiaceDS  was  subverted  by  the  Tartars.    Persia  was 


governed  by  tbera  foi  a  consideiable  time,  and  was  after* 
waids  ruled  by  raonarclis  called  SopbU,  or  Shahs.    Tba 


fiist  of  thesL  waa  named  Ismael,  a  man  of  Saracen  descent. 
He  took  possession  of  the  throne  by  violence,  aivl  i%\^fk!^ 
twenty-three  years. 
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2.  The  greatest  of  these  monarclis  was  named  Shah 
Abbas,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1589.  Abbas  fought 
against  the  Turks,  and  gained  many  splendid  victories. 
He  also  deprived  the  Portuguese  of  tiie  Isle  of  OxmnE,  in 
the  Per»an  Gulf. 

3.  But  the  best  of  all  the  kings  of  this  fitmily  was  Shah 
HusseyxL ;  and  he  was  aHao  the  last,  and  the  most  unfor- 
tunate. He  hogUL  to  idlga  in  tiie  jBar  1694L  Hvsseyn 
and  Ine ml^edfi  net  witb  nuuty  disastess;  aad  he  wan,  at 
leig^  OMi^lled  to  surrexder  Iub  Arone  to  a  xivaL 

4.  Brtt  Idfere  he  took  >off  &e  etomtt  from  hk  head, 
Hiufleya  west  on  foot  thfough  the  piimapal  streets  of 
IflpaihazL,  winch  was  then  the  cafutal,  aad  the  people 
thioiiged  around  him  with  tears  and  lameaiatikias.  The 
excellent  and  kind4iearted  monaidh  endeavoured  to  com- 
fqct  them. 

5.  He  told  lihent  tkat  die  new  king;  whose  name  was 
Hahmoud,  would  wA  love  tibcM  better  than  he  himself 
did,  but  that  he  wfivid  kmow  luetter  how  to  govern  them, 
and  how  to  co(nq>iier  tkenr  ffies.  So  Ae  good  Husseyn 
took  off  his  crown,  wladt  kad  beea  caly  a  trouMe  to  him, 
and  bade  his  people  ftne^PFcIL 

6.  In  1398,  Kianfi  Bum  took  posBeeeJioa  of  the  throne 
of  Persia,  and  called  himsdf  NaidGr  Sbak.  He  was  a 
famous  conqueror  and  tyraat,  aad  was  asBassinated  in  his 
tent  affcer  a  reign  of  about  sevieBteai  yeacB. 

;  7*  Sinoe  his  death,  iSaen  has  horn.  mwh.  bkxKlshed  in 
Persia.  An^bitkms  »eft  hzve  often  a^iiied  to  the  thione, 
and  3»'^ ved  the  ooositiy  in  emi  waz; 

8.  The  ks^g  genenlty  reeideB  a  die  dty  oC  Tdeian, 
but  ke  has  a  beftvtifiil  pflh^e  at  Ispahan,  caBed  the  Palace 
of  Forty  Pilian.  Eadiof  the  fcntfpilkiB  is  supported  by 
four  lions  of  white  marble.  The  whole  edifice  looks  as  if  it 
were  bnOt  of  pearl,  and  silver,  and  gold,  and  precious  stones. 

9.  I  have  now  done  with  the  story  of  Persia.     Like 
tJia^  of  most  other  eastern  countries,  it  abounds  in  tales  of 

craeltj-^  battle^  and  bloodshed.    In  ancieiit  timeB^  \\i^  ^^q- 


pie  worehipped  the  atm,  and  bowed  down  to  idols.  But, 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  they  have  teen  believers 
in  a  false  prophet,  called  Mohammed,  or  Mahomet. 

10.  They  have  never  received  the  religion  of  Jeaua 
Christ,  which  teaches  ua  to  be  gentle  and  furgiving ;  and 
thus  cruelty  has  ever  been  common  among  them. 

11.  The  climate  of  Persia  is  mild,  and  the  country 
abounds  in  beautiful  and  fragrant  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 
The  people  are  less  warlike  than  in  former  times.  The 
rich  live  in  splendid  palaces,  and  the  poor  in  mud  huts. 
The  kingdom  is  small,  compared  with  the  vast  empire  of 
Xerxes.  Persepolis,  the  ancient  capital,  is  now  a  heap  of 
ruins ;  Teheran  and  Ispahan,  the  two  principal  oitics,  ate 
of  comparatively  modem  date. 

12.  From  what  I  have  told  you,  you  will  not  like  the 
Persian  character ;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  bad.  The  peo- 
ple are  very  fond  of  reading,  and  telling  instructive  stories ; 
many  of  these  were  written  ages  since,  and  are  exceedingly 
beanUful.  The  people  also  have  a  taate  for  poetry,  and 
they  appear  to  be  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
have  a  love  of  v 
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Questions.     1.  Whai  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  in  the  year 

1268?     How  was  Persia  governed  ?    What  of  Ismael? 2,  Who 

was  Shah  Abhas  ?    When  did  he  ascend  the  throne  ?     What  did  he 

do  ? 3.  What  of  Shah  Husseyn  ?        4.  Describe  the  manner  in 

which  he  surrendered  his  crown. 6.  When  did  Kouli  Khan  come 

to  the  throne  ?    What  other  name  had  he  ?     What  of  him  ? 

7.  What  of  Persia  since  the  death  of  Kouli  Khan  ? 8.  WTiere  does 

the  king  reside  ?    Describe  the  palace  of  the  emperor. ^9.  What 

of  the  story  of  Persia  ?  What  was  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians ?     what  is  now  the  religion  of  the  people  ? 10.  What  has 

always  been  common  among  them? 11.  What  of  the  climate  of 

Persia  ?  The  soil  ?  People  ?  How  does  the  extent  of  the  country 
compare  with  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  ?  What  of  Perse- 
polls?    Teheran?    Ispahan? 12.  What  ofthe  Persian  character? 


Chapter  XXVI.     Asia  continued. Early  H%»tory 

of  China. 

1.  The  territory  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  nearly  the 
same  at  the  present  day  that  it  has  been  from  the  earliest 
records.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asiatic  Russia, 
on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Chinese  Sea  and  Further  India.  On  the  west,  there  are 
mountains  and  sandy  deserts,  which  divide  it  from  Thibet 
and  Tartary. 

2.  This  empire  is  very  ancient,  and  has  continued  longer 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  existed.  Its  history  goes 
back  four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time.  The  name 
of  its  foimder  was  Fohi,  whom  some  writers  suppose  to  be 
the  same  as  Noah. 

3.  There  have  been  twenty-two  dynasties,  or  separate 
families  of  emperors,  who  have  successively  ruled  over 
China.  If  their  history  were  to  be  particularly  related, 
it  would  fill  at  least  twenty-two  great  books.  Yet  few 
of  the  emperors  did  anything  that  was  worthy  of  remem-< 
brance. 

4.  Before  the  time  of  Fohi,  the  Chinese  believe  that 
JBea  lived  pretty  much  like  brutes ;  tkat  t\iey  Wd  no  set- 
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tied  homes,  but  wandered  'up  and  down  in  tlie  forests, 
seeking  for  food ;  and  when  they  caught  any  animals  or 
birds,  that  they  drank  the  blood,  and  devoured  even  the 
hair  and  feathers. 

5.  We  find  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  Chinese 
emperors  till  the  reign  of  Chaus,  who  lived  about  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  extremely 
fond  of  hunting,  and  used  to  gallop  into  the  midst  of  the 
rice-fields  in  pursuit  of  game.  In  this  manner  he  did 
so  much  mischief,  that  his  subjects  resolved  to  destroy 
him. 

6.  There  was  a  large  river,  which  the  emperor  was 
often  in  the  habit  of  crossing.  On  the  shore  of  this  river 
the  people  placed  a  boat,  as  if  for  the  accommodation  of 
Chaus.  The  next  time  that  the  emperor  returned  from 
hunting,  he  and  his  attendants  got  on  board  the  boat,  and 
set  sail  for  the  opposite  coast. 

7.  But  the  boat  had  been  contrived  on  purpose  for  his 
destruction.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  it  fell  to  pieces, 
and  all  on  board  were  drowned,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
oppressed  subjects,  for  the  emperor  Chaus  never  again 
came  hunting  in  the  rice-fields. 

8.  The  emperor  Ching,  who  reigned  about  two  thousand 
years  ago,  built  a  great  wall,  in  order  to  protect  his  domi- 
nions from  the  Tartars.  It  was  forty-five  feet  high,  and 
eighteen  feet  thick,  and  it  extended  over  mountains  and 
valleys,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles*  This  wall 
still  remains. 

9.  When  Ching  had  completed  the  wall,  he  thought 
himself  so  very  great  an  emperor,  that  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors were  worth  remembering.  He  therefore  ordered 
all  the  historical  writings  and  public  records  to  be  burnt, 
he  also  caused  four  hundred  learned  men,  who  were 
addicted  to  writing  histories,  to  be  buried  alive. 

10.  If  old  Peter  Parley  had  lived  in  t\io^Q  ^^^^^  ^^ 
emperor  Ching  would  certainly  have  ca\i^\.  ^xA  \sv>iNjA 
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bim  likewise,  witli  bis  four  hundred  learned  brethzen ;  uid 
9»  the  wtold  wt>idd  have  lost  this  History. 


ftugSTiONS.     1.  WliBt  of  the  Chinese  empire?      BoandsriesI 
yfbtt  dirides  it  from  Thibet  and  Tartary  ?     Which  way  is  China 

fremPeiBB!     Hindoatan?      Siberia?      The  Birman  empire! 

2.  What  of  the  ontiqnit;  and  duration  of  the  Chinese  empire  ?     How 
far  back  does  ita  history  extend  ;     Who  was  its  iBuDdtr?    What  do 

■nue  miten  Euppose  ? 3.  What  of  the  djnaatiea  or  ftunilks  that 

bsTe  ruled  over  China? 1.  What  do  the  Chinese  suppoae  wasthe 

state  of  China  before  the  time  of  Folii  ' 6.  'p^  hen  did  ChauB  live  t 

What  of  him? 0.  Rehife  the  manner  in  which  the  people  de. 

Btroycd  him. 8.  VVlicn  did  the  emperor  Chiiig  live !     DeHcribo 

the  great  wali      Does  it  atiti  remain? 9.  What' orders  did  he 

^ve  respecting  historical  buoks,  recordu,  and  lenmed  men  ? 


Chapter  XXVII.     Asia  coutmaed. AnecdoUt  of  th* 


1.  The  emperor  Vati  lived  about  the  time  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian era ;  and  was  desirous  of  reigning  till  the  world 
should  come  to  an  end,  and  perhaps  longer.  Ho  therefore 
Spent  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  brew  a  liquor  that 
would  make  him  imniortal,  but,  unfortunately,  before  the 
liquor  was  fit  to  drink,  the  emperor  died. 

2.  Another  emperor,  instead  of  attending  to  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  applied  himself  wholly  to  study.  His  prime 
miniater  took  advantage  of  his  negligence,  and  raised  a 
lebellion  agiunst  him.  When  the  emperor  heard  the  shouts 
oftherebela,  he  shut  his  book,  and  put  on  his  armour, 
but,  on  ascending  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  he  saw  that  it 
was  too  late  to  resist.  He  then  returned  to  his  library, 
which  contained  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  volumes. 

3.  The  emperor  knew  that  these  booka  \iaA  Vce-o.  "Otia 
means  of  bis  losing  the  vast  empire  oi  C^ima^^i^  -^rtfija.- 
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drawing  his  attention  from  tlie  goyemment;  he,  there- 
fore, set  fire  to  them  with  his  ovm  hands,  and  the  whole 
library  was  consumed.  The  rebels  afterwards  put  him  to 
death. 

4.  The  emperor  Si-giveu  began  to  reign  in  the  year  617 
after  the  Christian  era.  He  dwelt  in  a  magnificent  palace. 
After  the  emperor  s  death,  his  son  came  to  the  palace,  and 
was  astonished  at  its  splendour  and  beauty.  "Such  a 
residence  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  corrupt  a  monarch, 
and  render  him  proud,"  exclaimed  he;  accordingly  he 
commanded  this  great  and  costly  edifice  to  be  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

5.  Chwang-tsong,  who  had  been  a  brave  soldier,  was 
made  emperor  about  eight  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  a 
person  of  very  frugal  habits,  and  it  was  one  of  his  singulari- 
ties, that  he  never  slept  in  a  bed,  but  always  on  the  bare 
ground,  with  a  bell  fastened  to  his  neck.  If  he  turned 
over  in  his  sleep,  the  ringing  of  the  bell  would  awaken 
him,  and  he  then  considered  it  time  to  get  up. 

6.  In  the  year  1209,  Genghis  Khan  invaded  China  with 
an  immense  army  of  Tartars,  He  and  his  descendants 
conquered  the  whole  empire,  and  governed  it  during  many 
years. 

7.  The  emperor  Ching-tsa  ascended  the  throne  three  or 
four  centuries  ago.  A  mine  was  discovered  during  his 
reign,  and  precious  stones  of  great  value  were  dug  out  of 
it;  some  of  them  were  brought  to  the  emperor,  but  he 
looked  scornfully  at  them, 

8.  "  Do  you  call  these  precious  stones  V*  cried  he ; 
"  What  are  they  good  for  ?  They  can  neither  clothe  the 
people,  nor  satisfy  their  hunger."  So  saying,  he  ordered 
the  mine  to  be  closed  up,  and  the  miners  to  be  employed 
in  some  more  useful  kind  of  labour. 

9.  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Yong- 
tchmg,  there  was  the  most  terrible  earthquake  that  had 

ever  been  known*     It  shook  dovna.  nearly  all  the  houses  in 
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the  city  of  Pekin,  and  buried  one  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple. A  still  greater  number  perished  in  the  surrounding 
country. 

10.  Nothing  very  remarkable  has  lately  happened  in 
the  history  of  China.  The  name  of  the  present  emperor 
is  Tara-kwang.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
1820. 


Questions.     1.  What  of  the  emperor  Vati  ?    How  did  he  spend 

his  time? 2.  Tell  the  story  of  a  very  learned  emperor. 

4,  When  did  Si-giveu  begin  to  reign  ?    Where  did  he  dwell  ?    What 

did  his  son  do  ? 5.  What  of  Chwang-tsong  ?     What  curious  fact 

is  related  of  him  ? 6.  When  did  Genghis  Khan  invade  China  ? 

What  of  him  and  his  descendants? 7.  What  of  the  emperor 

Ching-tsa  ?  Relate  the  story  of  the  mine.  What  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Yong-tching  ? 10.  What  is  the  name  of  the  present  em- 
peror ?     When  did  he  come  to  the  throne  ? 


Chapter  XXVIII.    Asia  continued. Cities  of  China, 

Manners  of  the  Chinese. 

1.  I  MUST  now  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  cities 
and  people  of  China  as  they  are  at  this  day.  Nankin 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  China.  Pekin,  which  contains 
two  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  now  the  capital.  The 
emperor  s  palace  stands  in  a  part  of  Pekin  called  the 
Tartar  city. 

2.  The  walls  of  Pekin  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  high,  so  that  they  hide  the  whole  city. 
They  are  so  thick  that  sentinels  on  horseback  ride  round 
the  city  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  There  are  nine  gates, 
which  have  marble  arches,  and  are  prodigiously  high. 

3.  The  people  of  China  have  an  olive  complexion,  with 
black  hair,  and  small  black  eyes.     The  chief  part  of  their 
dress  is  a  long  loose  robe,  which  is  fastened  round  the 
body  with  a  girdle.     In  this  girdle  they  c^xiy  ^  VaSSa^ 
and  two  sticks  for  eatingy  instead  of  a  kmie  SixA  ioi^. 
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4.  The  Glimese  are  great  fibbers,  and  are  very  mucli 
ad^cted  to  cbeating,  and  there  are  some  horrible  customs 
among  them.  For  instance,  if  parents  have  a  greater 
number  of  children  than  they  can  conveniently  support, 
they  are  permitted  to  throw  them  into  a  river ! 

5.  The  people  are  not  nice  about  what  they  eat ;  dogs 
and  cats  are  publicly  sold  in  the  streets  for  food,  while  rats 
and  mice  are  frequently  eaten.  The  nests  of  a  species  of 
swallow  are  made  into  a  jelly,  and  considered  by  the 
Chinese  epicures,  a  great  delicacy. 

6.  The  Chinese  ladies  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
little  feet.  A  grown  woman  in  China  is  able  to  wear 
smaller  shoes  than  a  young  child  in  England.  But  they 
are  purposely  crippled  merely  for  show,  and  their  feet  are 
almost  good  for  nothing  to  walk  with. 

7.  Religion  among  the  Chinese  is  in  a  very  sad  condi- 
tion ;  the  people  are  given  up  to  gross  heathenism.  Al- 
most all  religions  are  tolerated,  although  but  little  reverence 
is  paid  to  any.  There  are  more  temples  than  can  be  easily 
numbered. 

8.  When  a  Chinese  wishes  to  be  married,  he  biiys  a 
wife  of  her  parents,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  see  her  till 
she  is  sent  home.  The  young  lady  is  brought  to  her  hus- 
band's door  in  a  palankeen;  he  puts  aside  the  curtains 
of  the  palankeen,  and  peeps  in  at  his  new  wife,  and  if  he 
does  not  like  her  looks,  he  sends  her  back  again. 

9.  In  China  there  are  some  very  singular  punishments. 
Sometimes  a  wooden  frame,  weighing  two  hundred  pounds, 
is  put  round  a  man  s  neck.  He  is  compelled  to  carry  it 
about  with  him  wherever  he  goes ;  and,  so  long  as  he  wears 
it,  he  can  neither  feed  himself,  nor  lie  down. 

10.  One  of  the  most  curious  customs  of  China  is  that  of 
excluding  all  foreigners  from  the  country.  A  few  Euro- 
pean and  American  merchants  are  allowed  to  reside  at 
Canton^  but  they  are  obliged  to  leave  their  wives  at  Macao. 

j^o  other  stmngeia  are  permitted  in  tb©  kingdom.    The 
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people  think  that  thoir  maimerB  and  customs  are  the  bert 
m  tho  wodd,  Kad  they  do  not  vuh  foreigners  to  come  and 
introfaoe  asw  notioiiB.  The;  we  the  oldest  nation  that 
exist!,  tmi  diey  ^pear  to  witit  nothing  more  than  to 
contiaae  as  tbey  h^re  been. 

11.  Cbim  has  a  great  many  laige  dtiee,  uid  these  are 
filled  witk  oountlees  numbers  of  inhabitants.  They  havo 
many  i^enioas  arts  and  mana&ctnres,  they  till  the  earth 
with  grat  ekill,  and  their  gardens  are  managed  with 
special  CMC 

12.  Te»  is  brooght  to  us  from  this  cotiutry,  with  a  great 
variety  of  other  utielcs.  You  will  not  be  surprised  that 
we  gei  80  many  thin^  from  China,  when  you  know  tliat 
the  OQKj^ry  ooabtins  two  hundred  millions  of  people. 


■entwieT    Bvm  —  j  Iihili'li  i*i *—  P*^ ««*ii° '-— *•  ^hf 

of  the  wallB  rf  Pekint     The  gates! 3.  The  peoplel     Thdr 

aMBsT 4.  Their  character?  Their  cuatomB? 5.  What  of  food  t 

6.  WTu*  of  the  Chinese  ladies! 7.Whrtrf  Te^^ViiCWii».r 

Taa^ml — -^_Wtmt  w  done  when  r  man  vi^twa  to  ^  ^i>*xnR&.\ 
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9.  What  of  pnniehmeiits  in  China! 10,  What  custom  is  there 

reelecting  foreignera  ?  Where  do  the  wiyes  of  merehwat*  reside  t 
Why  do  not  the  Chineee  wish  foreigners  to  eome  omone  them? 
Whieh  is  the  oldeHt  empire  in  the  world  ?-^ll.  What  of  the  cities 
ofChina?  Manufactures?  Do  the  people  understand  agriculture  ? 
12.  Where  do  we  get  our  tea?     What  is  the  population  of 


Chapter  XXIX.     Asia  continued. Ortt/in 

Araia,     Rite  of  Mohammed. 


1.  The  Arabs  are  descended  from  lahmael,  a.  son  of  Abra- 
ham. It  was  foretold  of  him,  that  "  his  hand  should  he 
gainst  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him." 
In  all  ages  this  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  among  hia 
posterity ;  for  they  appear  always  to  have  been  enemies 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  maukind  enemies  to  them. 

2.  Arabia  consists  of  several  separate  states,  or  nations. 
The  whole  country  ia  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Paleatvaa, 
Mesopotamia,  Sic. ;  on  tie  east,  by  the  'Peiava.a  ^S^  u.-sA. 
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tlie  Onlf  of  Onnnz ;  on  tho  Booth,  by  the  Induu  Ocean ; 
and  on  the  west,  by  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  The  Arabs  have  always  been  wandering  tribea,  and 
have  dwrit  in  tents,  amid  the  trackless  deserts  «ti<ih 
cover  a  large  portion  of  their  country.  Their  early  history 
is  very  imperfectly  known.  The  first  event  that  is  worth 
recording,  was  the  birth  of  Mohammed.  This  took  place 
at  Mecca,  a  city  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
year  570  of  the  Chrietian  era. 


4.  ^fill  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mohammed  was  a  camel- 
driver  in  the  desert.  He  afterwards  spent  mncli  of  his 
time  in  solitude.  His  dwelling  was  a  lonesome  cave, 
where  he  pretended  to  be  employed  in  prayer  and  medi- 
tation.  When  he  was  forty  years  old,  he  set  up  for  a 
j>n>pbet. 
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5.  He  publicly  proclaimed  that  €rod  had  ieai  kim  to 
convert  the  world  to  a  new  religion.  The  people  of 
Mecca  would  not  at  first  belieye  Mohammed.  He  was 
lK)m  among  than,  and  they  knew  that  he  had  been  a 
camel-driver,  and  was  no  holier  than  themselves.  Beside, 
he  pretended  that  he  had  ridden  up  to  heaven  on  an  ass, 
in  company  with  the  angel  Gabriel;  and  many  of  his 
stories  were  as  ridiculous  as  this. 

6.  So  the  men  of  Mecca  threatened  to  slay  Mohammed 
and  he  was  therefore  forced  to  fly  to  Medina,  another  city 
of  Arabia,  on  July  16,  622.  This  flight  is  called  Hegira 
by  the  Mohammedans,  and  from  it  they  date  events,  as 
Christians  do  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  There,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years,  he  made  a  great  number  of  converts. 
He  told  his  disciples  that  they  must  compel  others  to  adopt 
his  religion  by  force,  if  they  refused  to  do  so  from  con- 
Tiction. 

7.  This  conduct  brought  on  a  war  between  the  disciples 
of  Mohammed  and  all  the  other  Arabians.  Mohammed 
won  many  victories,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  country, 

8.  Mohammed  was  now  not  only  a  pretended  prophet, 
but  a  real  king.  He  was  a  very  terrible  man,  even  to  his 
own  followers;  for,  whenever  he  was  angry,  a  vein  be- 
tween his  eyebrows  used  to  swell,  and  turn  black.  This 
gave  him  a  grim  and  frightful  aspect. 

9.  His  power  continued  to  increase;  but  he  died  sud- 
denly, at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  was  buried  at 
Medina,  wImopo  his  tomb  may  still  be  seen.  Many  pilgrims 
go  every  year  to  visit  the  place. 

10.  The  rel^ion  of  Mohammed  was  speedily  difl'used 
over  neaiiy  all  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  still  believed  by 
many  millions  of  people.  Its  precepts  are  contained  in  a 
book  called  the  Koran.  Mohammed  affirmed  that  the 
angel  Gabriel  brought  him  the  doctrinesi  conlm.^^Ysi\k£i9^ 
book  fiom  heaven. 
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miyH  lived  i 

and  where  wu  Hahamined  bom? i.  Of  what  prof^aBi< 

KobainlDed  1     How  did  he  lire  before  he  ws«  forty  yean  old  ?■ 


QumioNB.    From  wbotn  are  the  Arabs  descendad?     Whftt 

was  prophemed  of  Ishmael  ?    Hm  the  prophecy  been  fulfilled  ? 

2.  or  wh«t  does  Arabia  conmat  ?     How  ia  it  Imnnded  7 3.  How 

bave  the  Arabl  alwavH  lived  ?   What  of  their  early  history  I    When 


forty  yeai 
6.  What  did  be  then  do  ?    What  of  the  people  of  Mecca  1     What 

did  Mohammed  pretend  7 6.  Why  did  Suhanuned   fly  to  Ms- 

dina  T    What  was  the  flight  of  Hohammed  called  by  the  Arabs  ? 

What  means  did  he  take  to  make  conTerta  in  Hediiu  7 7.  What 

vas  die  effect  of  this  condoct?     What  victories  did  Mahammed 

win? 8.  Describe  Mohammed. 9.  When  did  he  die  ?      Where 

was  he  buried? 10,  Where  is  the  religion  of  Mohammed  followed  i 

What  is  the  Eoran  ?     What  did  Mohammed  affirm  ?    Where  is 
Mecca  ?    Medina  ? 


The  Mobammedac/iireaipls  at  Uediua. 
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Chapter  XXX.    Asia  continued. Sequel  of  the 

History  of  the  Saracens* 

1.  Those  of  tlie  Arabians  who  followed  Mohammed  were 
called  Saracens.  After  their  leader's  death,  they  con- 
quered the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  many  other 
countries.  The  capital  of  their  empire  was  the  city  of 
Bagdad,  on  the  river  Tigris,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

2.  One  of  the  successors  of  Mohammed  was  Ali,  his 
son-in-law,  and  he  was  opposed  by  Ayesha,  Mohammed's 
widow.  This  woman  was  suspected  of  having  murdered 
her  husband. 

3.  She  raised  an  army,  and  led  them  to  battle  against 
Ali,  and  during  the  conflict,  Ayesha  sat  in  a  sort  of  cage  or 
litter,  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  The  camel  was  surrounded 
by  a  strong  guard,  and  seventy  of  Ali's  soldiers  had  their 
hands  cut  oft*  in  attempting  to  seize  its  rein,  in  order  to 
take  her  prisoner.  Finally,  Ali  was  victorious,  and  con- 
firmed his  sway  over  all  the  disciples  of  Mohammed,  and 
over  the  countries  which  they  had  won. 

4.  The  Saracen  empire  was  thus  established.  The 
kings  were  called  caliphs,  and  they  reigned  at  Bagdad  for 
the  space  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  years.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  them  was  Mahmud  Gazni.  He 
was  a  great  conqueror,  and  added  a  part  of  India  to  his 
dominions. 

5.  A  poor  man  once  complained  to  Mahmud  Gazni  that 
a  soldier  had  turned  him  and  his  family  out  of  doors,  and 
had  kept  possession  of  his  house  all  night.  When  the 
caliph  heard  this,  he  suspected  that  the  soldier  was  his 
own  son.  "If  he  ill-treats  you  again,  let  me  know," 
said  he. 

6.  Accordingly,  a  few  nights  afterwards,  the  poor  man 
told  the  caliph  that  the  same  soldier  had  tunvi^d.  \!l\xcl  ^x^^ 
of  his  house  again.    The  caliph  took  laia  8cm\t^  ^\A^<2?Cij5» 
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to  the  house ;  but  before  entering,  he  caused  all  the  lights 
to  be  extinguished,  so  that  his  heart  might  not  be  softened 
by  the  sight  of  the  offender. 

7.  When  all  was  darkness,  he  entered  the  house,  and 
struck  the  soldier  dead  with  his  scimitar.  "  Now  bring  a 
light,"  cried  the  caliph.  His  attendants  did  so.  Mahmud 
Gazni  held  a  torch  over  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  soldier, 
and  found  that  his  suspicions  were  correct.  He  had  killed 
his  own  son ! 

8.  The  last  of  the  caliphs  was  named  Mostasem.  He 
was  so  proud  and  vain-glorious,  that  he  considered  his 
subjects  unworthy  to  behold  his  face.  He  therefore  never 
appeared  in  public  without  wearing  a  veil  of  golden  tissue. 
Whenever  he  rode  through  the  streets,  thousands  would 
flock  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  golden  veil. 

9.  But  at  length  Hulaku,  chief  of  the  Tartars,  took  the 
city  of  Bagdad.  He  stripped  off  the  golden  veil  of  the 
caliph  Mostasem,  and  put  him  alive  into  a  leathern  bag. 
The  bag,  with  the  poor  caliph  in  it,  was  dragged  by  horses 
through  the  same  streets  where  he  had  formerly  ridden  in 
triumph. 

10.  Thus  perished  the  caliph  Mostasem,  being  bruised 
to  death  on  the  stones.  With  him  ended  the  empire  of 
the  Saracens,  in  the  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era. 

11.  But  the  termination  of  this  empire  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  which  continued  to 
flourish,  and  finally  extended  over  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa. 


Questions.     1.  "Who  were  the  Saracens?     What  of  them? 

What  was  the  capital  of  their  empire  ? 2.  Who  was  AU  ?    Who 

qpposed  him  ?     Who  was  Ayesha  ? 3.  Describe  the  conflict  be- 
tween AU  and  Ayesha.     Who  was  victorious  ? 4.  Who  were  tihe 

CaUphs  ?     Where  did  they  reign  ?     What  of  Mahmud  Gazni  ? 

&  Relate  the  story  of  ^le  poor  man  and  Mahmud  Gazni. 8.  Who 

was  Mostasem  ?     What  can  you  say  of  him  ? 9.  How  did  he  die  ? 

10.  When  did  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  end  ?— — II.  What  of 

tbe  region  o€  Mcbtaamed,  ? 
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Chaptek  XX XT,     Asia  continuecL About  SyriOy 

Pkoenidoy  and  Asia  Minor, 

1.  I  WILL  DOW  give  you  a  short  account  of  SjTia,  wMcli 
lay  to  the  north  of  Palestine.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Asia  Minor,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Euphrates 
and  Arabiay  on  the  south  by  Palestine  and  a  part  of 
Arabia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

2.  Syria  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
people  were  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars  with  the 
Jews  from  the  time  of  David  nearly  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
when  it  became  a  Roman  province. 

3.  At  diis  period  its  capital  was  Antioch,  which  was 
one  <€  dbe  most  splendid  cities  in  the  world.  This  was 
the  mtiTe  place  of  St.  Luke,  and  here  both  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Panl  Ured  for  some  time.  Here,  too,  the  followers  of 
Christ  were  first  called  Christians. 

4.  Dimascus,  anotlier  city  of  Syria,  one  hundred  and 
thirtj-fiz  miles  northward  of  Jerusalem,  appears  to  have 
been  kaown  ever  since  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  here  St.  Paul  was 
miracaloosly  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

5.  lliis  city  was  Cstmous  in  later  times  for  making  the 
bestfiwords,  sabres,  and  other  cutlery;  but  the  art  which 
the  people  once  possessed  is  now  lost.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  city  were  also  celebrated  for  manufacturing  beautiful 
silkg,  to  which  the  name  of  damask  was  given,  from  the 
plaoe  wheie  they  were  made. 

6.  Awither  place  in  Syria  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was 
Tadmor,  sMnetimes  called  "  Tadmor  in  the  desert ;"  this 
was  bmit  by  Solomon  for  the  convenience  of  his  traders ; 
it  was  ten  miles  in  extent,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The 
splenfid  mnains  of  this  place,  consisting  of  columns  and 
other  things  beautifully  sculptured  in  stone,  show  that 
it  must  have  been  a  rich  and  powerful  c\\.y*     \\!l  \aXftt 
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timea  it  was  called  Palmyra.     You  will  find  a  view  of  this 
city  at  page  4. 

7.  At  tlie  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  north-west  of 
Damascus  are  the  remains  of  Balbec,  a  very  splendid  city 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  then  called  Heliopolis.  It 
is  now  in  ruins,  and  contains  scarcely  more  than  a  thousand 
inhabitants. 

8.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Phoenice,  or  Phoenicia, 
which  lay  along  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  it 
contained  the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  and  other 
celebrated  places.  In  very  early  times,  the  Phoenicians 
were  famous  for  their  skill  in  commerce,  navigation,  and 
other  arts.  They  were  an  independent  nation,  but  in 
after  times  their  country  became  a  province  of  Syria. 

9.  Syria  is  at  the  present  day  governed  by  the  Turks, 
and,  like  every  other  country  under  their  sway,  is  stamped 
with  an  aspect  of  desolation  and  decay.  The  term  Syria 
is  now  applied,  not  only  to  what  anciently  bore  that  name, 
but  to  Palestine  also. 

10.  Asia  Minor,  or  Natolia,  as  it  is  now  called,  lies  at 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  or 
Black  Sea ;  on  the  west  by  the  ^gean  Sea ;  and  on  the 
east  by  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia. 

11.  It  is  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  east 
to  west,  and  four  hundred  in  breadth.  It  is  at  present 
under  the  government  of  Turkey,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
mostly  believers  in  Mohammed.  The  chief  city  now  is 
Smyrna,  to  which  many  vessels  go  from  this  country,  and 
bring  back  figs,  dates,  coral,  sponge,  and  other  things. 

12.  Asia  Minor  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  very 
early  times.  Several  kingdoms  have  arisen  and  flourished 
here  at  different  periods,  but  it  has  never  been  the  scat  of 
any  great  empire.  The  kingdom  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
existed  as  early  as  eight  hundred  years  before  Cbii\%t« 
Ardjsua,  who  reigned  seven  bundled  aai  TSMka\»^-^^'s^'^ 
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years  before  Christ,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  its  earliest 


13.  Tbe  last  king  of  Lydia  was  Croesas,  who  was  so 
&mons  for  bis  great  riches,  that  to  this  day  we  say,  ^  As 
rich  as  Croesus."  But,  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  he  was 
conquered  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  548  years  before  Christ. 

14.  From  this  period,  Lydia,  with  a  great  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  continued  subject  to  the  Persian  empire  till  the 
time  of  Alexander,  about  330  years  before  Christ,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  that  famous  leader. 

15.  Three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Pontus,  which 
had  once  been  a  part  of  Lydia,  became  an  independent 
country.  It  continued  to  flourish  for  many  years,  and 
Mithridates  VII.  for  a  time  successfully  maintained  a  war 
with  the  Romans. 

16.  By  his  skill  and  courage,  he  long  baffled  their  best 
generals.  But  at  length,  in  the  year  64  before  Christ, 
he  was  conquered,  and  his  kingdom,  with  the  rest  of  Asia 
Minor,  was  subjected  to  the  Roman  dominion. 

17.  Notwithstanding  the  wars  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
country  became  filled  with  people,  and  superb  cities  rose 
up  in  various  parts  of  it.  Ephesus,  situated  in  Lydia,  was 
a  splendid  place,  and  it  had  a  temple  so  magnificent  that  it 
was  called  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

18.  This  temple  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in 
building ;  but  a  man  named  Erostratus,  wishing  to  make 
himself  remembered,  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

19.  There  were  also  many  other  fine  cities  in  Asia 
Minor,  several  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Among  these  was  Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  Paul ; 
also,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Lao- 
dicea,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revelations. 

20.  Through  the  labours  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  Silas,  Timo- 
thjr^   Luke,  and  perhaps  others,   Christianity  was  eaily 

planted  In  nearly  all  the  divisions  of  Asaa  Minor. 
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QuBsnoNS.     1.  Where   was  Syria  situated  ?     How  was  it 

bounded? 2.  What  of  the  people  of  Syria? 3.  Capital  of 

Syria  ?    What  great  events  took  place  at  Antioch  ? — -4.  What  of 

Damascus  ?    What  took  place  there  ? 5.  What  was  Damascus 

celebrated  for  in  ancient  times  ? 6.  What  of  Tadmor  ? 7- 

What  of  Balbec  ? 8.  What  of  Phoenicia  ?    What  cities  did  it 

contain?    What  of  the  Phoenicians? 9.  What  of  Syria?    To 

what  is  this  name  now  applied  ? 10.  Situation  and  boundaries  of 

Asia  Minor? 11.  Its  extent?      Government?      Inhabitants? 

What  of  Smyrna? 12.  What  of  Asia  Mmor  ?    What  of  Lydia? 

Ardysus? 13.  What  can  you  tell  of  Croesus? 14.  By  whom 

was  Lydia  conquered  ? 15.  What  of  Pontus  1    Mithridates  VII,  ? 

16.  By  whom  was  Mithridates   conquered? 17.  What  of 

Ephesus  1 18.  The  temple  of  Diana  1    How  was  it  destroyed  ? 

19.  What  other  cities  were  there  in  Asia  Minor  1 ^20.  Who 

planted  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  t 


Chapter  XXXII.     Asia  continued. A  brief  view 

of  several  Nations, 

1.  I  HAVE  now  related  the  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
countries  of  Asia.  But  there  are  several  other  territories, 
and  some  of  them  very  extensive,  of  which  I  can  say  only 
a  few  words  in  this  little  book. 

2.  In  ancient  times,  the  Scythians  inhabited  the  north- 
em  parts- of  Asia.  They  were  a  warlike  and  savage  people, 
and  very  expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Many  of  the 
Asiatic  and  European  kings  endeavoured  to  subdue  them, 
but  were  never  successful. 

3.  At  different  times,  vast  numbers  of  the  Scythians 
overran  the  more  civilized  countries  that  lay  south  and  west 
of  them.  A  tribe  of  Scythians  founded  the  powerful 
empire  of  Parthia,  which  afterwards  extended  its  sway 
over  Persia  and  other  countries.  This  empire  began  in 
the  year  250  before  Christ,  and  continued  five  hundred 
years. 

4.  In  more  modem  times,  the  regions  inhabited  by  the 
Sc3rthians  have  been  called  Tartary.     The  people  are  not 

much  more  civilized  than  they  formerly  were.     Some 
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celebrated  conquerors  have  arisen  among  the  Tartars,  as 
Obengis  IGian,  and  Tunour. 

5.  India,  wbicb  we  call  the  East  Indies,  was  very  little 
known  to  the  people  who  lived  westward  of  it  in  ancient 
times.  Semiramis  invaded  it,  and  likewise  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  several  other  conquerors.  The  Hindoos  of  the 
present  day  are  an  interesting  people,  but  addicted  to 
idolatry. 

6.  India  consists  of  Hindostan,  and  of  an  extensive 
renrion  to  the  eastward  of  it.  Within  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  English  have  gained  great  power  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 

7.  The  Turks,  or  Ottomans,  are  a  people  who  had  their 
origin  in  Asia.  But  as  they  have  been  settled  in  Europe 
during  several  centuries,  it  will  be  more  proper  and  con- 
venient to  speak  of  them  in  the  history  of  that  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

8.  Japan  is  an  extensive  empire,  consisting  of  several 
large  islands  to  the  east  of  China,  said  to  contain  twenty- 
six  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  capital,  called  Jeddo,  is 
situated  on  Niphon,  the  largest  of  the  islands.  The  people 
live  chiefly  in  large  cities,  and  much  resemble  the  Chinese, 
in  their  religion,  manners,  and  customs. 

9.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancient  nations  knew 
anything  of  this  empire,  and  its  early  history  is  quite 
unknown.  It  is  probable  it  has  remained  with  little 
change  for  thousands  of  years.  Its  existence  was  first 
ascertained  by  the  Europeans  about  the  year  1400 ;  but 
as  strangers  are  not  permitted  to  travel  in  the  country, 
and  the  natives  are  not  allowed  to  go  abroad,  very  little 
is  known  concerning  it. 

10.  There  are  several  other  kingdoms  of  Asia,  of  which 
the  history  is  little  known,  or  quite  uninteresting.  Among 
these  are  Siam,  Cochin  China,  the  Birman  empire,  Cabul, 
Beloochistan,  and  some  others.    Beside  ihea^^  Wv"&  TvotlOaenx. 
portions  of  Asia  are  occupied  by  various  tiVfc^a  olT^fvasa^ 
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who  appear  to  haY«  'wandered  over  these  regions  for  ages, 
leaving  no  story  behind  them.  The  emperor  of  Huana 
rules  over  these  vast  dominioiig. 


li^e?— 


1.  What  of  the  ScytLians  ?      Where  did  thsjr 

I,  What  of  Parthia  ? 4.  What  is  the  name  fjiven  to 

B  fonQeriy  inliabited  by  the  Scythians,  Parthians,  &.e.  ? 
Do  (he  Taitkn  remain  nearly  the  BamH  as  the  ancient  Scythiani, 

Parthians,  &c  ? 6.   What  of  ladia  or  Hindoalan  ?     How  is  it 

bounded  ?    Which  way  is  it  from  China  P    From  Persia  ?     From 

Palestine?     Wh«t  of  the  English  in  Hindoalan? 7-  What  of 

the  Tnrks  or  Ottomana  ? 8.  WliM  of  Japan  ?     Direction  of  the 

Japanese  ifllcH  from  Hindoatan  ?    Porein?    Paleetino  ? 10.  What 

Other  DatiooB  of  Awa  are  there,  of  which  the  history  ia  little  known  ? 
What  of  the  uortlicrn  portions  of  Asiu  ? 


"yiUaSe  of  Elicicundine,  in 


Chapter  XXXIII.     Asia  continued. Reeiew  of  tite 

History  of  Asia. 
J.  XiBT  U3  now  go  back  and  review  the  history  of  Aua. 
■In  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  must  vjoaderful  events  in 
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ihe  history  of  mankind  have  happened.  Here  Adam  and 
Etc  were  created ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  all 
the  people  dwelt  who  lived  before  the  flood. 

2.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  ark  of  Noah  rested;  and 
here  again  the  people  first  began  to  build  cities,  and 
establish  nations.  Here  the  first  great  empire  arose.  Here 
the  Jewish  nation  had  its  origin ;  and  here  nearly  all  the 
events  related  in  the  Old  Testament  took  place. 

3.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  Christian  religion,  the 
greatest  gift  of  God  to  man,  had  its  origin ;  for  here  Jesus 
Christ  appeared,  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to 
a  fallen  race. 

4.  It  was  in  Asia  that  Mohammed  commenced  and 
established  his  religion.  Several  other  religions  had  their 
origin  in  Asia. 

5.  In  Asia,  some  of  the  greatest  empires  have  existed 
of  which  history  gives  us  any  account.  The  Assyrian 
empire,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  the  first  on  record.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Persian  empire,  which  for  a  while 
comprised  all  the  surrounding  nations.  China,  the  most 
populous  empire  on  the  globe,  has  endured  longer  than 
any  other. 

6.  The  Saracens,  who  extended  their  dominion  over 
many  countries,  had  their  origin  in  Asia.  The  Turks, 
who  have  reigned  over  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  a  part  of  Europe,  and  a  part  of  Africa,  for 
nearly  eight  hundred  years,  had  their  origin  in  Asia, 

7.  There  is  one  portion  of  Asia  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
full  of  historical  interest  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  is  that  which  lies  between  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west,  Armenia  on  the  north,  Persia  on  the  east, 
and  Arabia  on  the  south.  Here  is  the  spot  on  which  the 
fogt  human  pair  dwelt;  here  the  place  where  the  first 
nations  were  formed;  here  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Bible  took  place;  here  the  prophets  dwelt ;  here  quxIaii^ 
livedo  prea4shed,  »nd  was  crucifiied. 
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8.  But  although  Asia  was  peopled  before  any  other 
part  of  tlie  world,  and  thongh  the  inhabitants  have  been 
favoured  by  miracles,  and  the  presence  of  a  Divine  Teacher, 
they  are  far  behind  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  in 
the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  the  various  arts  which 
make  life  comfortable  and  happy. 

9.  In  all  parts  of  Asia  there  are  nations  sunk  in 
superstition  and  idolatry,  and  very  few  who  worship  God 
in  sincerity  and  truth.  Jesus  Christ  is  hardly  known 
among  the  four  hundred  millions  of  people  in  Asia ;  and 
though  some  of  the  rich  men,  kings,  and  princes,  live  in 
gorgeous  palaces,  and  are  decked  with  gold  and  jewels, 
yet  the  mass  of  the  people  live  as  they  have  done  for  ages, 
ignorant,  poor,  and  degraded. 

10.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Asia 
is,  that  while  the  country  has  seen  many  revolutions  and 
changes,  the  condition  of  the  people  remains  nearly  the 
same.  In  Europe  and  in  America  there  is  a  constant  im- 
provement, every  year  bringing  some  new  art,  invention, 
or  institution,  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

11.  But  in  Asia  it  is  not  so,  for  whoever  is  king,  the 
people  are  still  slaves.  Education  makes  no  progress, 
liberty  is  unknown,  truth  is  little  valued,  virtue  is  not 
prized,  and  that  thing  which  we  call  comfort,  and  which 
makes  our  homes  so  dear  to  us,  is  not  to  be  found  in  this 
vast  region,  so  favoured  by  Providence,  and  so  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature. 

12.  It  would  seem  that  the  real  difficulty  in  Asia  is, 
that  while  they  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  they  have  many  false  religions.  Mohammedanism 
prevails  over  a  great  part  of  this  portion  of  the  globe ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  no  country,  the  people  of  which  be. 
lieved  in  this  false  religion,  has  ever  been  happy  or  well- 
governed, 

13*  The  Hindoos  believe  in  Brahminism,  which  teaches 
them  that  there  k  one  principal  deity^  called  Brahma,  and 
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BeTeral  othei  inferioi  deities,  called  YiBlmu,  Siva,  &c. 
They  make  strange  images  of  these,  and  worship  them. 
The  priests  are  cidled  Brahmins,  and  instruct  the  people 
in  many  idle  ceremomes  and  cruel  superatitions. 


14.  Besides  the  Hindoos,  there  are  the  followers  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  who  reigns  as  a  sovereign  in  Tibet,  where 
he  has  a  grand  temple.  The  Chinese  worship  a  god  called 
Fo-hi;  and  other  Asiatic  nations  believe  in  many  other 
deities. 

15.  Thus  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  is  involved  in  dark- 
ness as  to  the  character  of  God,  and  the  destiny  of  man; 
and  we  see  that  the  conduct  of  the  people  is  such  as  might 
be  expected  where  such  ignorance  and  such  error  prevail. 


QinnnoNS.     1,  2,  3,  i.  What  remarkable  events  have  occoned 

ia  Aaa,  ? 9.  What  is  the  first  empire  reconled  !□  history  ''.     V/bat 

of  the  Persian  empire  f    Wbat  of  China  ! 6.  What  of  the  SaiSp- 

censl    What  of  tlie  Turks? 7.  What  portion  o^  JuBiSa'CiiftTtiaA 

albeglobet    Wbyis thispoitiDnot  coiu&i^<iQ.>a'i&'«>- 
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Ecatiog  1 8.  Bm*  las  Ana  been  partieulmriy  favoured  T  '  la  trbat 

Teapeets  sie  the  inbabitanla  of  AaU  bebioil  those  of  Europe  and 

America  1 9.  What  i»  the  state  of  the  people  in  AaiaT 10. 

What  ii  remactable  ia  the  hiHtor^  c4  Aina? 11.  How-  doea  Au 

differ  [mm  Europe  utd  Americ*? 12.  Wlibt  ie  the  conditiDn  at 

Aus  1  Wlukt  of  Mohammedanigm  T   What  U  a  remarliablo  fact ! 

13.  Id  what  religion  da  the  Hindoos  believe  ?    What  docs  Brabmioigm 

teach  t    What  of  the  Brahmins  ! 14,  Where  is  the  temple  of  the 

Grand  Lama  1    In  what  deity  do  the  Chinese  believe  t    What  of 

other  DMioiis! \5.   In  what  error  is  neaFty  the  whole  of  Asia 

involved  1    What  do  we  see  as  respects  the  eouduct  of  the  people  ? 


Tempi*  of  tka  Qiaud  JJama  in  TibeU 
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Chapter  XXXIY.    Asia  continued. fjfmymlogy* 

of  Ana, 

1.  Chronology  is  a  record  of  the  dates  when  historical 
events  happened.  By  studying  chronology,  therefore,  you 
learn  the  time  at  which  the  creation  took  place,  when 
Abraham  went  from  Chaldea  to  Canaan,  when  Christ 
was  bom,  and  other  things. 

2.  Now  in  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  progress  of 
history,  it  is  very  important  to  place  before  us  a  table  of 
chronology;  and  if  we  wish  to  remember  history  for  a 
long  time,  it  is  well  to  fix  this  table  in  the  memory. 

3.  I  will  now  give  you  a  brief  view  of  the  chronology 
of  Asia.  By  this  you  will  notice  some  curious  things. 
You  will  see  that  Solomon,  and  Chaus  of  China,  lived  at 
the  same  time ;  that  Solomon's  temple  was  finished  exactly 
three  thousand  years  after  the  creation,  &c. 

Before  Christ. 

Creation  of  the  world            ----.-  4004 

Deluge 2348 

Confusion  of  tongues    -------  2247 

Ashur  founds  the  empire  of  Assyria          -        -         -        .  2229 

Ninias,  king  of  Assyria,  began  to  reign          -        -        -  2000 

'    Abraham  born         -------.  1996 

Abraham  sets  out  from  Chaldea  to  go  to  Canaan    -        -  1921 

Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren      ------  1728 

Jacob  removes  with  his  family  to  Egypt            -        -         .  I7O6 

Death  of  Jacob            -------  1689 

Death  of  Joseph      -- 1635 

Moses  bom          --...-.-  1571 

Departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt     -        -        •        -  1491 

Death  of  Moses  -------  1451 

Death  of  Joshua --         -  1443 

Saul  anointed  king  of  Israel        -----  1095 

King  David  succeeds  Saul      -         ^         .        .        -        -  1055 

Solomon  began  to  reign        ------  1015 

Temple  of  Solomon  finished      ------  \^V 

Chaii^  einjpeiwaf  (3una,  began  toteign      -        -        -       \^^^ 

1EL 
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Before  Christ. 

Jonah  the  prophet  sent  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites         -  856 

Death  of  Sardanapaliis             ......  820 

Ardysus,  first  king  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor       ...  797 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  conquered  by  Shalmaneser  -  fl9 
Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzer,  and  the  Jews  carried 

to  Babylon      .-.• 606 

Lydia  conquered  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia     ...  548 

Assyrian  empire  overthrown    ......  538 

Jews  return  from  Babylon    ..--..  636 

Persian  empire  established  by  Cyrus  the  Great          -        -  536 

Death  of  Cyrus 529 

Cambyses  succeeds  his  father  Cyrus         ....  529 

Darius  began  to  reign           ......  522 

The  second  temple  built         ......  fiig 

Xerxes  invades  Greece             ....  4^0 

Death  of  Xerxes          .......  465 

Alexander  invades  Persia        .        -        .        -         .        .  334 

Kingdom  of  Syria  founded  by  Seleucus           ...  312 

Pontus  becomes  independent  under  Mithridates  II.  -        .  300 

Parthian  monarchy  founded          .....  250 

Judas  Maccabseus  drives  the  Syrians  out  of  Judaea        -  164 

Chang,  emperor  of  China -  67 

Pontus,  with  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  conquered  by  the 

Romans      -        -        -        -        -        -        .        --64 

'Syria  and  Canaan  conquered  by  the  Romans    -        •        -  63 
Herod,  king  of  the  Jews      --.....37 

Vati,  emperor  of  China            ----..  33 

Jesug  Christ  was  horn  4004  years  after  the  Creation :  this  period 
is  called  the  Christian  era.  It  is  the  custom  in  all  Christian 
countries  to  date  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  B,  C,  means  before 
Christ;  A.  C,  means  after  Christ;  A.  D.  stands  for  Anno 
Domini,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  Thus  we  say  A,  D. 
1837,  by  which  we  mean  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  or  from  the 
birth  of  Christ,  1837  years. 

X.  D. 
Jesus  Christ  bom  .......  1 

Christ  crucified  ........31 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul 31 

2>artraction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 70 
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A.  D. 

The  Parthian  monarchy  subverted  by  Artaxares           -  230 

Birth  of  Mohammed        --.»...  57O 

Chosroes  the  Great,  king  of  Persia,  takes  Jerusalem         •>  614 

Si-giveu,  emperor  of  China,  began  to  reign        -        -        -  617 

Mohammed  obliged  to  fly  from  his  enemies   •        -          -  622 

llUs  is  called  the  Hegira,  and  is  the  era  from  which  the  Mcham* 
medans  date  eventSy  as  we  do  from  the  birth  cf  Christ, 

Isdigertes  made  king  of  Persia      -        «        .        .        .  ^30 

Death  of  Mohammed      .......  632 

Empire  of  the  Caliphs  established      m               ...  533 

Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs,  founded        ...  672 

Chwang-tsong,  emperor  of  China,  began  to  reign                -  1037 

Saracen  empire  overthrown  by  the  Turks      ...  1050 

Genghis  Khan  invaded  China          .....  1209 

Bagdad  taken  by  the  Tartars        .....  1258 

Japan  discovered  by  Europeans        .....  1400 

Shah  Abbas  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia     ...  1539 

ShahHusseyn   «                  "              «    .        .        .        .  1694 

Kouli  Khan  becomes  shah  of  Persia      ...        -  1739 

Yong-tching  came  to  the  throne  of  China          ...  1737 

Tara-kwang  ascended  the  throne  of  China     ...  1820 


QuBsnoNS.     1.  What  is  chronology  ?     Its  use  ? 2.   What 

benefit  can  we  gain  by  placing  before  us  a  chronological  table  ? 
What  is  the  advantage  of  fixing  a  chronological  tabic  in  the  memory  ? 

3.  What  curious  things  do  we  learn  from  a  chronological  view 

of  Asia? 

\*  The  teacher  may  now  proceed  to  ask  such  questions  as  he  deems 
proper,  in  regard  to  the  several  events  noticed  in  the  table  ;  it  may 
he  well  to  turn  to  the  pages  where  the  details  are  given  respecting  the 
eveniSy  and  interrogate  the  pupil  upon  them.  Questions  like  the  fol" 
lowing  may  be  useful :  How  long  from  the  birth  qf  Abraham  to  thai 
qf  Moses  f  From  that  of  Moses  to  thai  of  David  f  From  the  begin* 
ninff  to  the  end  cf  the  Saracen  empire  f  S^c, 


^% 
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Chapter  SXXV.     Afbicx. About  the  Geography 

(^AJrica.     The  Inhahiumtt. 


1.  ApRicA  is  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  tho  globe.  It 
is  of  immeiwe  extent,  and  includes  nearly  one  fourtt  of  all 
ihe  land  on  the  earth. 

3.  It  is  divided  from  Europe  by  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea^ 
ironi  America  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  Asia  by 
the  Bed  Sea;  it  is,  however,  attached  by  Asia  by  a 
■arrov  ne«k  of  land,  called  tho  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

3.  Africa  is  less  known  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
^K^,  many  parts  of  the  interior  baring  never  been  vifflted 
by  Buropeans ;  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
negroeB,  of  which  there  are  many  tribes.  Some  of  these 
are  intelligent,  and  live  tolerably  well,  but  the  greater  part 
arc  cither  in  a  savage  or  a  barbarous  state. 

4,  The  climate  being  warm,  they  need  little  shelter  or 
clothing.     Their  houses  are  therefore  poor  mud  huts,  or 

sligbt  teaemeais  majle   of  leaves  or  branches  of  trees. 
Their  drex  ie  often  but  a  ^ngle  piece  ol  cVc^  &^  axmuuL 
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th«  waist.     Tbej  aie,  iiowerer,  a  cheerful  race,  ftnd  spenj 
much  of  their  time  in  various  amusemmts. 

5.  Beside  the  negroea,  there  are  several  other  races  of 
Africana.  The  inhahitanta  from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia 
appear  to  consiat  of  the  original  Egyptian  people,  mizej 
with  Turks,  Arabs,  and  others.  The  people  of  the  Bax- 
bary  states  aire  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Carthagi- 
DiMis,  mingled  with  the  Saracens  who  conquered  tha 
cou^ry,  together  with  Turks  and  Arabs. 

6,  The  immense  desert  of  Sahara,  with  all  the  adjacent 
regions,  appears  to  be  occupied  by  wandering  tribes,  called 
Bedouins,  who  move  from  place  to  place  with  their  horses 
and  camels,  like  the  people  of  Arabia,  for  pasturage  and 
plunder. 


TiaveHing  in  the  Df 


e.^b. 


7-  AIri<<a  is  i|j)p  ieft^  einijxed  portion  <^  ^e 
Those  of  tie  iaiaisi^aats  wto  profess  ajny  refigiot 
mostly  HohammeiBm,  a«d  l^he  et^eca  are  in  neariy  a 
savage  state. 

8.  The  central  parts  of  Africa  aliound  m  Trii  Miasi:i»» 
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Buch  aa  lions,  panthers,  leopards,  elephants,  rhinoceroees, 
zebras,  and  qua^as.  The  woods  are  filled  ^tb  chat- 
tering monkeys,  the  thickets  are  infested  with  monstrous 
serpents,  ostriches  roam  over  the  deserts,  various,  kinds  of 
antelopes  and  deer  in  vast  herds  graze  upon  the  plains, 
hippopotami  are  seen  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  croco- 
diles abound  in  the  stagnant  waters.  In  Africa  only  is 
found  the  graceful  giraffe,  or  camelopard.  Wild  birds  of 
every  hue  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country. 


QuERnoNB.  How  ia  Africa  bounded  on  the  nnrth  ?  East  i 
South  I  W  est ;  'Whsi  is  the  most  southern  point  >  The  most  eas- 
tern? The  moitwcsletn?  The  most  northern?  In  what  part  is 
Egypt?    Barbary  States r    Desert  of  Sahara ?    Which  way  does  the 

Nile  run?     Into  what  does  it  run? 1.  What  of  Africa.? 2. 

How  is  it  divided  from  Europe?    America?    Asia?    What  neck  of 

land  joins  it  to  Asia? 3.  Is  Africa  wdl  liuown  ^     >Vhatof  the 

inhahitaats? 1.  What  of  the  climate?    Houses?    Dress?     What 

of  the  negroes'-: — 6.  What  of  other  races  i     Describe  them. 

7.  How  may  Africa  be  considered?     State  of  the  people? 8. 

\^  hat  of  animals  in  Central  Africa  ?     The  giraSe  ? 


Chapter  XXXVI.    Aphica  continned.- 

Soverofftu  of  Egt/pt, 


1.  The  natives  of  Africa  are  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  who  went  ftntiiei  Mii  sAS«&. 
in  JEgjpt  a^r  the  baHding  of  the  towei  ol  Biiiie\,^2Eta  wwa- 
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try  bein^  neax  tlie  land  of  Shinar.  The  kingdom  of 
Egypt  is  very  ancient,  and  was  founded  by  Menes,  one  of 
the  children  of  Ham,  2188  before  Christ.  In  the  Bible,  he 
is  caUad  MMmBiu 

2.  Efyfi  m  havwdod  mm^tik  by.  tim  Mf^Htfjrwwsjfm  Sea, 
eafii  by  ih«  Bed  &a»  mmtia.  by  N«ibi»,  a)»d  w^  l^j.the 
desert  Ths  Nife  roMi  through  ihe.  isidst  <tf  %3T^  from 
the  so4ith  i^  ik^  noiilju  Tlus  river  oveifloiw*  ^inea  «  jear, 
and  thus  fertilizes  the  country,  for  it  very  sddoin  WK^  in 
Egypt. 

3.  Meufis,  or  Misraim,  tbie  first  king  of  Egypt,  tvucned 
ajBide  the  Nile  from  its  ori^aal  dk^jamL,  aed  biiilt  tka  city 
of  Memphis  where  the  river  had  formerly  flowed^  He 
wafi  so  great  a  monarch,  that  tbe  people  worshipped  |iim 
as  a  god  alter  his  death, 

4.  The  history  of  Egypt  is  v«ery  obscure  durixtg  a  <Jon- 
siderable  time  alter  the  reign  of  Menes.  From  tim  jear 
2084  to  the  year  1825  before  the  Christian  ei»^  M;  was 
governed,  by  a  barbarous  tribe  from  the  deser^iii  whose 
rulers  were  cidled  shepherd-kings.  These  kin^  were, 
afterwards  driven  from  Egypt,  by  the  renownesd  SewjiBtris. 

5.  An  Ethiopian  woiasa,  named  NijtQcris,beigua»e  queen 
of  this  oouintry,  in  the  yaar,  1678  betoe  the  Christian  «ra. 
Her  brotbex  hud  been  murde^  by  th<^  Egyptians^  xmd 
she  resolved  to  uveu^  hiuEU  For  this  purpose  queen 
Nitoeris  built  a  palace  under  ground,  and  invited  the  mur- 
deirais  of  her  brother  to  a  banquet.  The  subterranean 
hall  where  the  banquet  wae  prepared  was  brilliantly 
illumiskated^  The  guests  wai^  the  princijiuayl  mm  io.  the 
kij^gdanu 

&  like  men^  was  jm^ai&o&i^  a«  tl^y  sat  4Ut  tbe  talble. 
But  saMessiy  j^  luahii^  ;and  a  xom^  aamd  wm  heard 
overhead^  «ad  a  dduge  of  wat^  burst  into  the  ball. 
Queen  Nitoeris  had  caused  a  river  to  flow  through  a  secret 
psiSBQge,  m^  thus  drowned  all  the  company  at  the  ban- 
guet 
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7-  The  most  renowned  monarch  that  ever  reigned  over 
Egypt  was  SesoBtris.  The  date  of  his  leign  is  not  pre- 
cisely known ;  but  there  ia  a  earring  in  stone,  lately  found 
in  Egypt  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  which  is 
more  than  three  thousand  ycara  old,  and  supposed  to  be 
a  portrait  of  him.  It  is  doubtless  the  oldest  portrait  in 
existence.  This  king  formed  the  design  of  conquering  the 
world,  and  set  out  From  Egypt  with  more  than  half  a 
million  of  foot  soldiers,  twenty-four  thousand  horsemen^ 
and  twenty-seven  thousand  armed  chariots. 


8.  His  ambitious  projects  were  partially  successful.  He 
made  great  conquests,  and  wherever  he  went  he  caused 
marble  pillars  to  be  erected,  and  inscriptions  to  be  en- 
graved on  them,  so  that  future  ages  might  not  forget  his 
renown. 

9.  The  following  was  the  inscription  on  most  of  the 
pillais: — Sesobtrib,  kino  op  kings,  has  conhubked 
THIS  TEBRiTOKY  BY  HIS  ARMB.  But  the  marble  pillara 
have  long  ago  crumbled  into  dust,  or  been  buried  under 
the  earth ;  and  the  history  of  Sesostria  is  so  obscure,  that 
some  writers  have  even  doubted  whether  he  ever  made  any 

conquests  at  all. 
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10.  But  other  writers  assure  us  that  he  returned  to 
Egypt  after  his  wars,  bringing  with  him  a  multitude  of 
captives,  and  long  trains  of  camels  laden  with  treasure, 
and  that  he  then  built  magnificent  temples,  and  constructed 
canals  and  causeways. 

11.  When  Sesostris  went  to  worship  in  the  temple,  ho 
rode  in  a  chariot  which  was  drawn  by  captive  kings.  They 
were  harnessed  like  horses,  four  abreast ;  and  their  royal 
robes  trailed  in  the  dust  as  they  tugged  the  heavy  chariot 
along.  But  at  length  the  proud  Sesostris  grew  old  and 
blind.  He  could  no  longer  look  around  him,  and  see  cap- 
tive kings  drawing  his  chariot,  or  kneeling  at  his  footstool. 
He  then  became  utterly  miserable,  and  committed  suicide. 


Questions.     1.  From  whom  are  the  natives  of  Africa  descended  ? 

By  whom  and  when  was  Egypt  founded  ?     What  of  Menes  ? 

2.  How  is  Egypt  bounded  ?     What  of  the  Nile  ?     Does  it  often  rain 

in  Egypt  ? ^3.  Where  and  by  whom  was  Memphis  built  ?     What 

was  thought  of  Menes  ? 4.  What  of  the  history  of  Egypt  ?     What 

of  the  shepherd-kings  ? 6.  What  of  Nitocris  ?      How  did  she 

revenge  her  brother's  death  ? 7.  What  can  you  tell  of  Sesostris  ? 

What  of  his  army  ? 9.  What  inscription  was  engraved  on  the  mar- 
ble pillars  raised  by  Sesostris  ?    Are  the  pillars  still  standing  ?   What 

do  some  writers  doubt  ? 10.   What  do  others  say  ? 11.  How 

was  the  chariot  of  Sesostris  drawn  ?     What  was  the  fate  of  this 
despotic  king  ? 


Chapter  XXXVII.     Africa  continued. Egyptian 

Architecture  and  Sculpture. 

1.  The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  is  so  obscure,  and  yet  so 
full  of  wonderful  tales,  that  we  might  doubt  it  altogether, 
and  believe  it  but  the  marvellous  invention  of  fanciful 
story-tellers,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  ruins  and  stupendous 
monuments  still  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  These  show  that  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand years  ago,  this  country  was  filled  with  millions  of 
jDeqple,  and  that  there  were  cities  here  of  the  most  won- 
derful  magniBcence. 
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2.  Thebes  appears  to  have  been  more  magnificent  than 
any  other  cky^  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  It  was 
callltlli^  -<ii^  Of  a  hnn&reid  gates;  and  snch  was  the  im- 
meiM^|M^lMlon,  that  throngh  each  of  these  gates,  in 
tim^  lef  Vitr,'  Inarched  two  hundred  armed  chariots,  and 
two(^3io«s«ifei  ioJJiers. 

3.  Thifb^  ih»  rained  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  king  of 
of  PSti^a,  wbdHved  about  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago. 
Yet  the  reiliiil^lls  of  the  city  are  still  visible,  scattered  over  a 
spader  of  tlV^yi-Seven  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Nile.  Some 
of  the  piiAans  ^  Idhe  temples  are  eleven  feet  in  diameter. 

4.  One  6f* tte  Egyptian  kings  caused  his  subjects  to  dig 
a  great  lafce,  ftpily'-^vc^  mttes  in  circumference,  and  almost 
ae  deep  a&  the  deiWHi.  Another  king  constructed  a  laby- 
rinth of  mtiillfky  :<N>l!tiS«!ing  three  thousand  chambers, 
fifte^en  hundred  ^nMeh  wore  under  ground. 

5.  In  the  t^lt)>f^'<JllMAll!r»  of  this  labyrinth  were  kept 
the  Iscred  tfT^e^Stm^ll^  iHl  the  other  animals  which  the 
Ilgyl^liiins  "vrdiiM^^^  In  the  subterranean  chambers  lay 
the  mnA  king»  Wl%^, 

6*  %1ie  ctiJtti6(mAm  are  filewise  very  wonderful.  They 
al'e  gMleries  hfffm  out  of  the  rock,  and  extend  a  great  way 
ben^lftt  the  giMn^,  The  dead  bodies  of  persona  who  died 
thotlHids  of  y^n^s  ago  are  found  in  these  catacombs,  and 
thefin^  treai^y  iw  trell  preserved  now  as  when  they  were 
first INiAied.  Th^«te  are  called  mummies;  and  many,  sup- 
pos^'^O  be  three  thousand  years  old,  have  been  brought 
to  iJIk'dtfmixy. 

7"  fcf'erybody  has  heard  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
ThciisfMilDfense  edifices  are  still  standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hb,    The  largest  is  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  covers 

S»  u6'|>3nnimidB  are  so  old,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
wh^  'iftey  were  erected,  or  by  whom.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  mteDida^^'eav 
Si8  Hheir  sepulchres,  thinking  that  tkua  \S1e7  ^W5^\  \iRi 
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famous  for  ever.     But  though  the  pyramids  have  not 
decayed,  the  names  of  those  kings  are  forgotten. 

9.  Near  Thebes  are  the  two  colossal  statues  represented 
on  the  opposite  page.  They  were  raised  in  honour  of  King 
Amenophis,  who  lived  1430  years  before  Christ.  They  are 
seated,  as  it  were,  on  chairs,  and  are  sixty  feet  high. 

10.  The  sphynx  is  one  of  the  most  curious  among  the 
Egyptian  antiquities.  It  was  originally  the  gigantic  head 
of  a  woman,  on  the  body  of  a  lion ;  but  the  lower  part  is 
now  buried  in  the  sand.  The  part  which  remains  above 
ground  is  the  head  and  neck.  These  are  twenty- seven 
feet  high,  and  are  made  of  solid  rock. 

11.  The  ruins  of  Luxor,  near  ancient  Thebes,  are  so 
grand  as  to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe.  The  remains  of 
one  of  the  temples  are,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  relics 
of  antiquity. 

12.  At  the  time  when  they  constructed  these  marvel- 
lous works,  the  ancient  Egyptians  possessed  more  learning 
and  science  than  any  other  people.  Their  superior  know- 
ledge caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  magicians  by  the 
people  of  other  countries. 

13.  Still  the  Egyptians  had  many  absurd  superstitions, 
as  I  have  already  told  you.  Their  chief  deities  were  Isis 
and  Osiris.  Of  these  they  made  strange  images,  and  wor- 
shipped them.  Isis  in  particular  was  greatly  reverenced, 
and  the  people  dedicated  many  splendid  temples  to  her 
worship. 


QuBSTiONS.     1.  "What  of  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  ?    What 

of  its  ruins  and  monuments  ? 2.  What  of  Thebes  ?     Population  ? 

3.  Its  remains  ?     Pillars  ? 4.  Describe  the  works  of  some  of 

the  kings. 6.  Describe  the  catacombs.     The  mummies. 8. 

The  pyramids. 9.  What  of  statues  near  Thebes  ? 10.  Describe 

the  sphynx. 11.  What  of  the  ruins  of  Luxor  ? 12.  How  were 

the  Egyptians  looked  upon  by  people  of  other  countries  ? 13. 

Mention  the  sapeistitfons  of  the  Egyptians. 
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Chapter  XXXVIII.    Africa  continued. The  Ptole- 
mies <md  Queen  Cleopatra, 

1.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews,  I  have  told  of  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  miraculous  deliverance. 
Five  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  Egyptian  king  Shishak 
took  Jerusalem,  and  plundered  Solomwi's  temple. 

2.  A  very  famous  king  of  Egypt  was  named  Amenophis. 
He  is  believed  to  be  the  same  with  Memnon,  in  honour 
of  whom  a  temple  with  a  gigantic  statue  was  erected,  of 
which  some  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Thebes.  This 
statue  was  said  to  utter  a  joyful  sound  at  sunrise,  and  a 
mournful  sound  when  the  sun  set.  This  is  now  known  to 
have  been  a  contrivance  of  the  priests. 

3.  In  the  year  525  before  the  Christian  era,  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia;  he  compelled 
Psammenitus,  the  king,  to  drink  bulls'  blood,  which  ope- 
rated as  a  poison,  and  caused  his  ded.th. 

4.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
€h:eat,  king  of  Macedon.  Here  he  built  a  famous  city, 
called  Alexandria,  which  was  for  many  centuries  one  of 
the  most  splendid  places  in  the  world.  But  the  ancient 
city  is  in  ruins,  and  modem  Alexandria  is  far  inferior  to  it. 

5.  Alexander  was  buried  at  Alexandria,  in  a  tomb  cut 
out  of  one  vast  stone;  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 

6.  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  conquieror  s  generals,  became 
tibe  ruler  of  the  country.  From  Ptolemy  descended  a 
race  of  kings,  all  of  whom  were  likewise  called  Ptolemy. 
Hey  reigned  over  Egypt  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
years.  The  last  of  these  kings  was  Ptolemy  Dionysius, 
whose  own  wife  made  war  against  him.     A  battle  was 

fought,  in  which  Ptolemy  Dionysius  was  defeated.    He 
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attempted  to  escape,  but  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.    -His 
wife,  Cleopatra,  then  became  sdle  nilet'of  Egypt. 

7.  She  was  one  Of  the  most  beautiful  women  that  ever 
lired,  and  her  talents  and  accomplishments  w^ere  equal  ie 
her  personal  beauty ;  but  she  was  very  wicked.  Among 
other  horrid  crimes,  Cleopatra  poisoned  her  brother,  wh© 
was  only  eleven  years  old.  Yet,  though  all  the  world 
knew  what  a  wicked  woman  she  was,  the  greatest  heroes 
suffered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  her. 

8.  When  Mark  Antony,  a  (Roman  general,  had  defeated 
Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  in  Greece,  he  summoned 
■Cleopatra  to  Cilicia,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  intending  to  punish  her  for  having  assisted 
Brutus. 

^.  As  soon  as  Cleopatra  received  the  summons,  she 
hastened  to  obey.  She  went  in  a  splendid  ba^ge,  richlj 
adorned  with  gold,  and  the  sails  of  which  were  made  of  the 
costliest  silk.  Instead  of  rough,  sunburnt  sailors,  the  crew 
consisted  of  females,  who  rowed  with  silver  oars,  keepino* 
time  to  melodious  music. 

10.  Queen  Cleopatra  reclined  on  the  deck,  beneath  a 
silken  awning,  and  in  this  manner  she  sailed  along  the  river 
Cydnus.  Her  vessel  was  so  magnificent,  and  she  herself  so 
lovely,  that  the  whole  spectacle  appeared  like  a  vision. 

11.  Mark  Antony  was  first  warned  of  her  approach  by 
the  smell  of  delicious  perfumes,  which  the  wind  wafted 
from  the  silken  sails  of  the  vesseL  He  next  heard  the 
distant  strains  of  music,  and  saw  the  gleaming  of  the  silver 
oars.  But  when  he  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  Egyptian 
queen,  Tie  thought  of  nothing  else.  Till  Mark  Antony  met 
Cleopatra,  he  liad  been  an  ambitious  man,  and  a  valiant 
warrior;  but  :from  that  day  he 'became  her  slave. 

12.  Owing  to  Cleopatra's  misconduct  and  his  own,  An- 
tony was  defeated  hy  Ootavius,  another  Homan  general,  at 

.  Actium,  in  Oreece ;  .he  then  killed  himfielf^  ^by  €%\!ix\^  ssv 
his  sword.     Cleopatn  knew  that  iE  OclOTi»a  \<a^\)S3. 
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prisoner,  he  would  cany  her  to  Rome,  and  expose  her  to 
the  derision  of  the  populace. 

13.  She  resolved  not  to  endure  this  ignominy.  Now  in 
Egypt  there  is  a  venomous  reptile,  called  an  asp,  the  bite 
of  which  is  mortal,  but  not  painful.  Cleopatra  applied 
one  of  these  reptiles  to  her  bosom ;  in  a  little  while  hex 
body  grew  benumbed,  and  her  heart  ceased  to  beat ;  and 
thus  died  the  beautiful  but  wicked  queen  of  Egypt.  This 
event  occurred  thirty  years  before  Christ. 

14.  The  moral  of  the  story  of  queen  Cleopatra  is  very 
important.  It  shows  that  a  person  on  whom  Heaven  has 
bestowed  the  richest  gifts,  may  so  abuse  them  as  to  cause 
mischief  and  misery  to  all  around. 

Questions.     1.  Mention  the  exploits  of  Shishak. 2.  Describe 

the  statue  of  Memnon. 3.  By  whom  was  Egypt  conquered  ? 4. 

Did   Alexander  conquer  Egypt  ? 6.  What  of  Ptolemy  and  his 

descendants  ?     How  long  did  they  reign  in  Egypt  ? 7.  What  of 

Cleopatra  ? 8.  Who  was  Mark  Antony  ?     Did  he  wish  to  punish 

Cleopatra? 12.  Who  was  Octavius? 13.  How  long  was  the 

death  of  Cleopatra  before  Christ  ? 


Chapter  XXXIX.     Africa  continued. Sequel  of  the 

Egyptian  History, 

1.  After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  Egypt  became  a  pro^ 
vince  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it  continued  to  belong 
to  a  portion  of  it  called  the  Eastern  empire,  till  the  year 
640  after  the  Christian  era.  It  was  then  conquered  by 
the  Saracens,  and  it  remained  under  their  government 
upwards  of  six  centuries. 

2.  The  Saracen  sovereigns  were  dethroned  by  the 
Mamelukes,  a  body  of  slaves  whom  they  had  trained  up  as 
their  guards.  The  Mamelukes  ruled  Egypt  till  the  year 
1517,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Turks,  who 
kept  possession  till  the  year  1798.  It  was  then  invaded 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand 

■Fjvnchmen, 
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3.  The  Turks,  ever  since  their  conquest  of  Egypt,  had 
kept  a  body  of  Mamelukes  in  their  service ;  these  made  a 
desperate  resistance.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  pyra- 
mids, in  which  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  others  were 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  Not  long  after  this  victory,  Bona- 
parte returned  to  France,  and  left  General  Kleber  in 
command  of  the  French  army. 

4.  General  Kleber  was  a  brave  man,  but  very  severe, 
and  his  severity  cost  him  his  life.  He  had  ordered  an  old 
Mussulman,  named  the  Sheik  Sada,  to  be  bastinadoed  on 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  general 
was  in  a  mosque,  a  fierce  Arab  rushed  upon  him,  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

5.  In  1801,  the  English  sent  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
with  an  army  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Egypt.  General 
Menou  was  then  the  French  commander.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  defeated  him  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria, 
but  was  himself  mortally  wounded. 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  French  army 
sailed  from  Egypt  back  to  France.  The  inhabitants 
lamented  their  departure,  for  the  French  generals  had  ruled 
them  with  more  justice  and  moderation  than  their  old 
masters,  the  Turks.  Egypt  is  now  governed  by  a  ruler 
who  bears  the  title  of  Pacha,  but  the  country  is  no  longer 
a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

7.  The  present  capital  of  Egypt  is  Grand  Cairo.  It  is 
much  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  former  times,  but  still  con- 
tains about  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Alex- 
andria, built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  as  I  have  before 
said,  is  now  much  reduced,  but  the  ruins  around  it  show 
that  it  was  once  a  splendid  city. 

Questions.     1.  Describe  the  state  of  Egypt  f rom  X^leopatra's 

death  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Mamelukes. 2.  How  long  did  the 

Mamelukes  govern  Egypt?    How  long  the  Turks  ? 3.  What  bat- 
tle was  fought  in  1798  ? 5.  What  took  place  m  \ftQ\  ^ ^.^o^ 

is  Egypt  now  governed  ?    Name  the  capital  oi  "E.^^^!.    \\&  Y^^a^* 
htion.     What  ofAlexandna  ? 
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Chapter  XL.     Africa  continued. Suminai^  of 

^Ethiopian  Affairs, 

L  All  iJue  iaterickr  parte  of  A&ica.  wore  ancdently  called 
.^biopia^  but,  propeorly  speaking,  ^Ethiopia  coin{»fl«ed 
#nly  ihe  <;ouBtrie8  now  called  Nubia  and  Ab^^^sinia.  1M» 
region  lies  south  of  Egypt,  and  extends  along  the  shore 
of  .th«  Red  Bea.  The  &:st  inhabitants  of  JBthiopia  are 
Buppesed  to  have  emigrated  from  Arabia  the  Happy. 
IHieir  early  history  is  almost  unknown. 

2,  -Sithiopia,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  was  formerly 
catied  Sheba,  whose  queen  visited  king  Solomon.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  her  descendants  was  king  of  Abyssinia 
about  thirty  years  ago. 

.3*  It  used  to  l)e  the  custom  to  confine  iihe  iEthiopian 
priodces  on  a  high  anountain,  which  was  named  Goshen.  lEt 
WBB  very  high  and  steep,  and  looked  like  an  enormoug 
castle  of  stone.  No  person  could  ascend  this  mountain,  or 
come  down  from  it,  unless  he  were  raised  or  lowered  by 
meaais  of  ropes. 

4.  The  princes  lired  on  the  sununit  of  the  mountain,  in 
miserable  huts.  The  greater  part  of  them  never  came 
down  till  their  dying  day.  But  whenever  the  king  died, 
one  of  the  princes  w^as  summoned  io  the  throne. 

5.  The  ^Ethiopians  were  believers  dn  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion till  the  middle  of  the  fourthcentury  aft^  the  Christian 
era.  Oandace,  the  queen  of  the  country,  was  then  oon- 
vfirted  to  Christianity,  amd  her  subjects  followed  her 
example. 

(6.  The  ishabitaoits  of  ..Slthiopda,  or  Abyssinia,  are  still 
called  Christians,  but  their  mode  of  worship  is  mixed  up 
with  many  Jewish  practices.  They  also  pray  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary- and  ttie  saints,  like  "tiie  Roman  Catholics. 

7.  The  people  of  i;his  part  ^  Africa  ajve  not  segrees. 

lie^^are  tff  an  oUve  'compftescion,  -and  iia^e  long  bair  and 

affreeahle   fesstuxes.      But  in  fi^ke  BiorSki-eafit^xa.  '^a.tt  of 
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Abyssinia,  there  is  a  race  of  negroes  called  Shangallas,  a 
wild;  ml  9»mge  people. 

QsaMadivMi.     U  What  was  aneiently  eaflbd  Ethiopia-?     In 
whictb  cfaigfilm-  ii^  i^  fW)m  Egypt  ?    Who  were  tiki  first  inhabitants 

of  JtSMn^'H: 2:.  What  was  iElhiopia  fonneriy  called  ? 3* 

WhaMliflWKKHIBB  tite  custom  ?—4,  How  did  the  princes  live  ?— 
5.  T3S  tvUntf  time  did  the  .^OAiiopianB  believe  in  tSie  J^wirit  religibni'? 

A  WRm^  of  tRe  worship  of  tiie  people  of  ^Mtiopia  at;  the  present 

time  f f..  mi^r  personal  apppearance  ?     The  ShangsIIto  ? 
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Ssfrbcprp  States^  cmd  th^xr  Pirades  on  the  Christicms. 

1..  IThk  Bfettftaiy  States  are  Moroccoi,  Algiers,  TaniB,aiid 
Tripdt.^  Tltey  are  boundied  north  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  ^aBt  audi  douth  by  the  desert,  and  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Oce^JSdR.-  lETitesse'  cotmtries  were  inhabited  in  the  time  of 
the  1Kmi«mI0w  Morocco  wa8  then  called  Mauritania ;  and 
Algitt^  JTumSfia.  These  regions  were  first  settled  by 
from  FlieeiiniisMy,  Greece,  and  other  countries. 

2..  1a  thfe  Jfegabu'  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Carthage. 
Its  fiSfe-  was  aftcwart  ten  miles  north-east  of  the  present  city 
of  TtMnr.  It  WlMs  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  869  years 
before'  tie  C^trfetran  era.  The  Phoenicians,  as  I  have 
already  told  yoWy  were  the  first  people  who  engaged  in  com- 
mer^lfy  miSi  fotMMled  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  caafrying 
onttMkr 

3..  Ik  "ttc  ht8rtl«ry  of  Rome  I  shall  tell  you  how  Caithage 
was  Afiiftn&yed.  T&e  Eomans  erected  a  new  city  where  »t 
had  ^MiKvIy  stood.  This  was  conquered  and  desti^ye^ 
by  tft»  &BaweM9y  who  then  built  the  city  of  Tunis.  In  tl« 
yeair  ISy^y  ^tam  was  seized  by  the  Turks. 

At  Tfce  <rfl£y  of  Algiers  was  built  by  the  Saracens,  in  the 
yeaf  IPIC    T&e  "Jtrrks  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1518, 
through  the   efforts  of  two   pirates,   named  Home  and 
Hayradin.     They  were  brothers,  and  both.  boiCi  t\v^  Tsass^^ 
of  Barharossa,  or  Red-BesLid. 
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5.  The  country  now  called  Morocco  was  conquered  by 
the  Saracens,  about  the  same  time  with  the  other  Barbary 
states.  So  also  was  Tripoli.  All  these  states,  except 
Morocco,  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

6.  During  a  long  period,  the  Barbary  states  were  in  the 
habit  of  fitting  out  vessels  to  cruise  against  the  ships  of 
every  nation.  Their  prisoners  were  sold  as  slaves,  and 
never  returned  to  their  own  country,  unless  a  high  ran- 
som were  paid  for  them. 

7-  The  Americans  were  the  first  who  made  any  consi- 
derable resistance  to  these  outrages.  In  the  year  1803, 
Commodore  Preble  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  a 
small  American  fleet.  He  attacked  Tripoli,  and  forced  the 
bashaw  to  give  up  his  prisoners. 

8.  In  the  year  1815,  Commodore  Decatur  was  sent  with 
a  fleet  against  Algiers.  He  captured  their  largest  vessels, 
and  compelled  the  Algerines,  and  the  Tripolitans  also,  to 
agree  never  more  to  make  slaves  of  Americans. 

9.  In  1816,  Algiers  was  bombarded  by  an  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  and  eleven 
hundred  Christian  captives  were  restored  to  freedom.  This 
was  the  severest  chastisement  that  the  Algerines  had  ever 
received  at  that  period.  But  in  1830,  the  French  sent  a 
large  naval  and  military  force  against  Algiers,  commanded 
by  Marshal  Bourmont.  The  fortifications  were  battered 
down,  and  the  city  was  taken ;  and  Algiers  may  now  be 
considered  a  province  of  France. 

QuBsnoNS.     1.  What  are  the  Barhary  states  ?     How  are  they 

bounded  ? 2,  Where  did  ancient  Carthage  stand  ?    Who  founded 

it  ? 3.  Who  erected  a  new  city  ?     What  did  the  Saracens  do  ? 

When  was  Tunis  seized  by  the  Turks  ? 4.  When  and  by  whom 

was  Algiers  built  ?     What  happened  in  1618  ?     Who  were  called 

Barbarossa? 6.  What  of  Morocco  and  Tripoli? 6.  What 

were  those  states  in  the  habit  of  doing? 7.  What  was  done 

in  1803  ?    What  of  Commodore  Preble  ? 8.  What  was  done  in 

the  year  1816  ?     What  agreement  did  the  Tripolitans  and  Algerines 

make  ? 9.  When  was  Algiers  bombarded  by  Lord  Exmouth  ? 

How  many  captives  were  released  ?     What  too^L  '^\ba«  Vcl  Y^^"^ 
How  iDBy  Algiers  now  be  considered  ? 
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CHJiPimt  STiIL     .Abvica  continued. — 
(idout  A/ma. 


A  Buiyin 6- Ground,  m  AJgiers. 

1.  Most  of  the  other  regions  of  Africa  can  hardly  ba 
said  to  have  any  history.  The  inhabitants  possess  no 
■written  records,  and  cannot  tell  what  events  have  happened 
to  their  forefathers. 

2,  The  ancients  had  very  curious  notions  ahont  Africa; 
for  they  had  visited  only  the  northern  parts,  and  contented 
themselves  with  telling  incredible  stories  about  the  remain- 
der. They  supposed  that  towards  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
continent  there  wore  people  without  noses,  and  others  who 
had  three  or  four  eyes  apiece. 

3,  In  other  parts  of  Africa  there  were  said  to  be  men 
without  heads,  but  who  had  eyes  in  their  hreaets.'  Old 
tMiters  speak  also  of  a  nation  whose  king  had  a  head  like 
ft  dog.  There  waa  likewise  said  to  be  a  ra«e  of  giants, 
lirice  ae  tall  as  ordinary  men  and  women. 

4.  But  the  prettiest  of  all  these  fehles  is  the  story  of 
the  Pygmies.  These  little  people  were  said  to  be  about  a 
toot  high,  and  were  Iwlioved  to  dwell  nenr  th«  sonree  of 
the  river  Nile,     Their  houses  were  built  something  like 

i>irds' neeta,  and  their  builifing  materials  were  clay,  feathers, 
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5.  These  Pygmies  used  to  wage  terrible  wars  with  the 
cranes.  An  immense  anny  of  them  would  set  out  on  an 
expedition,  some  mounted  on  rams  and  goats,  and  others 
on  foot. 

6.  When  an  army  of  the  Pygmies  encountered  an  army 
of  the  cranes^  great  valour  was  displayed  on  both  sides. 
The  cranes  would  rush  forward  to  the  charge,  flapping 
their  wings,  and  sometimes  one  of  them  would  snatch  up  a 
Pygmy  in  his  beak,  and'  carry  him  away  captive. 

7.  But  the  Pygmies  brandished  their  little  swords  and 
spears,  and  generally  succeeded  in  putting  the  enemy  to 
flight.  Whenever  they  had  an  opportunity,  they  would 
break  the  eggs  of  the  cranes,  and  kill  the  unfledged  young 
ones  without  mercy. 

8.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  modems  have  not 
known  much  more  about  the  interior  of  Africa  than  the 
ancients  did.  They  have  now  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  respecting  it.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  central 
part  of  Africa,  through  which  the  river  Niger  flows,  is 
called  Nigritia,  or  Negroland.  It  is  inhabited  by  several 
difierent  nations. 

9.  The  principal  city  in  Nigritia  is  called  Timbuctoo* 
It  is  situated  eight  miles  from  the  Niger.  The  houses  are 
only  one  story  high,  and  are  built  of  round  bricks  baked  in 
the  sun.  The  poor  people  and  slaves  dwell  in  huts  of 
straw,  shaped  something  like  bee-hives.  All  around  the 
city  there  is  an  immense  plain  of  yellowish- white  sand. 

10.  There  are  English,  and  French,  and  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  was  formerly 
a  Dutch  colony,  but  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1806* 

Questions.     1.  Describe  the  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of  Africa. 

2.  Mention  the  notions  of  the  ancients  concerning  Africa 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  Pygmies. 8.  What  knowledge  have 

the  modems  of  the  interior  of  Africa  ? 9.  Describe  Timbuctoo. 

10.  What  of  the  European  settlements  ?    Hovi  Vii\^  \ka.N^  ^^^i 

"English  had  possesBion  of  the  Cape  of  G^od  Ho]^  ? 
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Chapter  XLIII. The  Slam  Trade. 

1.  The  most  painful  part  of  the  history  of  Africa  is  that 
which  helongs  to  the  slave  trade.  From  the  earliest  ages, 
when  human  society  was  yet  in  a  rude  state,  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  slaves  of  those  who  were  taken  in  war. 
This  practice  was  continued  in  after  times,  and  thus,  for 
centuries,  slavery  was  established  in  many  nations. 

2.  The  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  time  convinced  men 
of  the  sinfulness  of  this  practice,  and  it  fell  into  disuse. 
In  1482,  however,  the  Portuguese  began  the  horrid  traffic 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  were  soon  followed  by  other 
nations.  From  that  time,  it  has  continued  to  the  present 
day,  though  England  has  made  treaties  with  many  nations 
for  its  suppression ;  but  it  has  now  nearly  ceased. 

3.  For  at  least  two  hundred  years,  this  traffic  was  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent.  The  custom  was  for  vessels  to 
go  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  purchase  of  the 
African  princes  such  prisoners  as  they  had  for  sale.  Some- 
times, however,  the  captains  of  the  vessels  would  rob  the 
people  of  their  children,  or  they  would  go  on  shore,  and 
carry  away  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  village. 

4.  The  poor  negroes  thus  taken  from  their  homes,  and 
'  separated  for  ever  from  all  they  held  dear,  were  crowded 

into  vessels,  where  they  were  half-starved,  and  suffered  so 
much  from  disease,  and  the  most  barbarous  treatment,  that 
they  frequently  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  to  escape 
from  their  miseries. 

5.  Millions  of  these  poor  negroes  have  been  taken  from 
their  homes,  and  probably  more  than  half  of  those  who 
entered  the  ships,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trade  to  this 
day,  have  perished  before  they  reached  the  countries  to 
which  they  were  bound.  It  is  by  this  cruel  trade  that 
slavery  has  been  introduced  into  various  parts  of  America 

and  the  West  Indies. 
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Questions.     1.  What  is  painful  in  the  history  of  Africa  ?    How 

was  slavery  established  ? 2.  Had  the  Christian  religion  any  effect 

upon  slavery  ?    When  did  the  Portuguese  engage  in  the  slave  trade  ? 

What  has  happened  till  the  present  time? 3.  How  long  waa 

the  traffic  carried  on  ?  i.  Describe  the  state  of  the  poor  negroes. 
—5.  How  has  slavery  been  introduced  into  America  and  the  West 
Indies  ? 


Chapter  XLIV. Chronology  of  Africa, 

1.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  dates  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  Africa.  It  may  be  well 
to  compare  this  with  the  chronology  of  Asia,  by  which 
you  may  see  what  was  doing  in  that  quarter,  while  these 
events  were  happening  in  Africa. 

Before  Christ. 
Egypt  settled  by  Misr^m     -        •        -  -        •        2188 

Nitocris  became  queen  of  Egypt       -----     1678 

Departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  «        -        -        1491 

Cambyses  conquers  Egypt        ------      626 

Alexander  conquers  Egypt         ------    332 

Death  of  Cleopatra  ^^-.--.30 

A.  D. 
Egypt  conquered  by  the  Saracens  -        -        -        -        640 

Algiers  built     ---------    944 

The  Mamelukes  become  masters  of  Egypt     -        -        -        1260 
The  Portuguese  begin  the  slave  trade        -         -         -         -     1482 

Discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope    1497 
Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks     -        -         -        -        -         1617 

A  government  founded  at  Algiers,  called  the  regency  of  Algiers  1518 
Tunis  seized  by  the  Turks    ^        -        ,         -        -        -         1674 
Kapoleon  invades  Egypt  ------     1798 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  drives  the  French  out  of  Egypt  1801 

Tripoli  attacked  by  Commodore  Preble  -         -        -         1800 

The  English  take  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  Dutch      1806 
Commodore  Decatur  batters  Algiers         -         -        -        -     1815 

Lord  Exmouth  bombards  Algiers  -         -        -        -        1816 

Algiers  taken  by  Marshal  Bourmont         -        -        -        -     1830 

The  teacher  may  here  add  such  questions  tipon  thU  table  of  clvro- 
fkflifffy  as  he  may  deem  pro/per^ 
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GauiFTBB  XLV.     EcKopE. Introcktctery  Remarket  on 

it*  Gwsrapky  and  other  matters. 


A  Villags  Churoh  in  Jlcglaod. 

1.  Edropb  is  considered  tte  third  quarter  of  the  glolie. 
It  is  the  smallest  in  extcot,  being  about  one  quarter  as  Jorge 
»s  Asia,  one-third  as  large  as  Africa,  and  about  one-fourth 
the  size  of  America,  It  is  a  part  of  the  ctistecn  continent, 
teaA  ia  oilly  separated  from  Aaia  by  the  Ural  Monntuns. 
It  is  separated  from  Africa  by  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea.  At 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  distance  from  Enrope  to  Africa 
is  but  twenty-one  miles. 

2.  But  although  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  qu^- 
tersof  the  globe,  it  has  aeaily  th»ee  hundred  millions  of 
Inhabitants,  and  is  much  aapelior  to  Ana,  Airica,  and 
America,  in  civiliEation.  It  aboiJnds  in  cities,  with  coithe- 
dra)»,  churches,  uid  palace»;  good  roods,  houses,  monu- 

factoriea,  and  other  things  oeceaaory  V>  the  comfort  and 
liappiaeas  o/znitnkind. 
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3.  In  all  parts  of  Europe  except  Turkey^  the  veHgioa 
of  Jesus  Christ  prevails.  If  you  were  to  travel  in  Asia^ 
i)!  Africa,  you  would  meet  with  no  churches,  or  only  now 
and  then  one,  where  the  true  God  is  worshipped.  But 
you  would  see  many  mosques  dedicated  to  the  false  religion 
of  Mohammed,  and  temples  where  the  people  bow  down 
to  idols  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal. 

4.  But  in  Europe,  the  traveller  everywhere  meets  with 
churches,  and  the^  show  that  the  people  Aie  Ohnstians. 
In  Europe,  aIso,  there  are  many  colleges,  academies,  and 
schools,  which  prove  that  the  people  set  a  high  value  upon 
education.  It  is  a  fact  which  I  wish  you  to  remember, 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  you  find  churches,  you 
find  the  pcQple  far  advanced  in  oiviliization  xmd  the  arts 
which  render  mainkind  happy. 

5.  This  may  show  to  us  that  the  Christian  religion  tendg 
to  make  people  wiser  and  happier ;  and  tliis  ts  rendered 
still  more  dear  by  the  fact,  that  in  all  those  countries 
whore  the  Christian  religion  is  unknown,  the  people  are 
ignorant,  degraded,  and  miserable.  All  false  religions 
tend  to  injure  mankind ;  the  true  religion  tends  to  their 
improvement.  How  desirable  is  it,  then,  that  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  world  should  be  a  Christian. 

^.  Europe  was  behind  Asia  .and  Africa  in  being  settled 
and  civilized.  Long  after  the  Assyrian  empire  had  risen 
to  great  power  and  splendour,  and  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
had  flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  tho 
Tigris,  long  after  Egypt  had  become  a  mighty  kingdom, 
and  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  other  magnificent  cities,  had 
risen  upon  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  Europe  continued  to  be 
inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes  of  savages. 

7.  Greece  was  the  first  portion  of  Earope  that  was 
settled,  by  a  colony  from  iEJgypt.  About  the  time  that 
Moses  led  the  laraeUtes  out  of  Egypt,  the  Greeks  began 
to  build  housee,  fofuid  cities,  and  emerge  irosoL  the  «q.x^^ 
into  s  jJHXFe  oiviliged  Maieu    Bj  dfigie^  ilve^  :ftdcH^s«&V\si 
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knowledge  and  refinement,  and  at  length  became  tlie  most 
polished  people  in  the  world. 

8.  Afterwards  Rome,  situated  in  Italy,  became  a  mighty 
city,  and  the  Roman  people  extended  their  empire  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  the  most  civilized  portions 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Carthage,  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia  Minor^ 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  bowed  to  the 
Roman  yoke. 

9.  Rome  was  the  most  splendid  empire  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  crushed  other  kingdoms  beneath  its 
foot,  but,  in  turn,  imperial  Rome  was  itself  trampled  down 

V  by  the  northern  nations,  and  Europe  was  for  a  while 
plunged  in  darkness  and  barbarism. 

10.  But  the  fragments  of  the  empire  grew  up  in  due 
time  to  be  separate  nations,  and  these  advanced  in  know- 
ledge until  they  reached  their  present  condition. 

11.  Europe  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern 
and  southern.  The  principal  countries  in  the  northern 
section  are  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  several  Ger- 
man states,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Great  Britain. 

12.  Among  the  southern  states  of  Europe  are  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  In  these  latter  coun- 
tries the  soil  is  generally  fertile ;  and  here  grapes,  olives, 
oranges,  lemons,  melons,  and  other  delicious  £ruits,  are 
abundant.  In  these  mild  and  genial  climates,  all  the  wants 
of  man  are  very  easily  supplied;  but  the  inhabitants  are 
ignorant  and  indolent,  and  therefore  their  condition  is 
much  inferior,  in  every  respect,  to  that  of  the  natives  of 
colder  countries. 

13.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  people  find  it 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil  with  care,  and  lay  up  in 
summer  a  store  of  provisions  against  the  long,  cold  winter. 
They  build  themselves  good  houses,  they  furnish  them 
with  many  convenient  articles,  and  thus,  by  their  industry 

and  carcy  they  live  more  happily  than  those  who  inhabit 
ihe  gentler  climea  of  the  south. 
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Qdeetions,  ].  Which  ii  the  third  quartei  of  the  globe?  The 
cnudlestP  Bow  lu^  is  Eoiope  compared  with  Aau?  Afrioi 
America!  How  is  it  sepaiated  from  Aka)  From  Africm?  How 
Jar  is  the  neweat  point  of  Europe  from  Africa!  Boimdaiiea  of 
Europe  ?  Direction  of  Europe  from  Africa  ?  Ana  1  America  ? 
What  ocean  lice  between  Europe  and  America?     Distance  from 

America  to  Europe )     Ani.  Three  thousand  miles. 2.  In  what 

does  Europe  abound ! 3.  What  of  religion  in  Europe  >     V/iM  of 

Asb  and   Africa?     Churches?    Moeques?     Temples! i.  What 

does  the  traveller  meet  in  Europe  ?    What  do  churches  show !    Cot- 

legee,  echoola,  ic  ? 6,  In  countrieH  where  the  Cbristian  religion 

is  unknown  what  happens  i  Describe  the  effect  of  false  religions. 
Of  the  true  religion. S.  What  of  Europe?  Mention  the  condi- 
tion of  Europe  until  after  the  empires  of  Asia  and   Egypt  bad  long 

flourished. ?■  What  part  of  Europe  was  first  inhabited  ?     About 

what  time  did  the  Greeks  liegin  to  emerge  from  the  Haiage  to  the 

drilized  state  !    Progress  of  the  Greeks  f 8.  What  of  Rome,  and 

irf the  countries  subject  to  Rome? 9.  What  was  Rome?     What 

followed  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  ? 10.  What  of  the 

■evetftl  nationa  of  Europe? H.  How  may  Europe  be  divided! 

Principal  nations  of  northern  Europe? 12.  The  southern  king- 
doms  of    Europe  >     Climate  in  southern  Europe  ?     Effect   of  the 

climate  upon  the  people? 13.  What  of  the  northern  parts  of 

Europe !     Condition  of  the  people  ? 


Suiat  s/s  Romaii  CuUo,  inKii^nad'. 
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Chapter  XLYI.    Europe  continued. A  bout  Crreece  ; 

where  k  is   ntuaUd;     appearance  of   the  Cmintrys 
€^imate. 

1.  Greece  k  a  small  countiy  extending  into  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  It  is  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  Asia 
Minor  €m  tlie  east,  and  Italy  on  the  west. 

2.  •Ghreece  is  "bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  Turkey ;  on  every  other  side  it  is 
bounded  by  the  sea.  To  the  south  and  east  of  it  are  a 
number  of  islands,  some  of  them  extremely  beautiful. 

3.  Several  of  them  have  towns  and  cities  upon  them, 
and  one,  called  Antiparos,  is  remarkable  for  a  grotto 
beneath  the  earth,  which  appears  like  a  beautiful  palace. 
When  lighted  up  with  lamps,  it  seems  a  vast  hall,  with  a 
thousand  pillars  and  ornaments  of  silver. 

4.  Some  of  the  islands  of  Greece  have  been  thrown  up 
from  the  sea,  and  others  which  formerly  existed  have 
disappeared.  These  strange  things  have  been  caused  by 
volcanic  fires  under  the  sea.  Nothing  can  be  more 
wonderful  than  the  scenes  which  have  sometimes  been 
exhibited  by  these  convulsions  of  nature. 

5.  In  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  amopg  the 
islands,  the  climate  is  very  mild ;  and  here  Ttihe  eonntry 
abounds  in  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits,  lln  the  tneoiiianL 
part,  the  climate  is  som&what  colder. 

6.  If  yen  were  to  travel  through  ^Greece,  yon  waaU 
diso&ver  dihat  it  is  naturally  very  beautifuL  Mao^  tflie 
i^oxe^,  yen  would  meet  with  many  litlile  'hw^  jmA  Amv- 
boms,  and  yon  wonQd  easily  believe  ?fikat  iihe  peq^fle  Ibb^b^ 
thfiore  would  be  tempted  by  the  pQadid  water  to  ?beoenie 
seameiL  You  would  accordingly  find  a  large  portion  of 
i^e  inhafcoiants  >to  be  seafaruD^  people. 

%.  In  liiie  interiar  of  ^e  ^ooimtiy  yon  would  meet  wi& 

leftf  gUBMnl.wiifi,  wbaae  legps  m.  moAm  ^aare  ^wmsBmSi  wrfh 

snow.     Ton  woiilfl  meet  mtli  smiling  valleys,  bright, 


x^id  streMUB,  imd  steep   hilladeB  < 
gtavea,  Tiiiey&rds,  and  fig-trees. 


8.  YoQ  would  diworer  that  the  p4t>p\e  o(  <Ai«i  \it.^»fis(& 
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day  live  in  miserable  villages  or  towns,  all  wearing  an 
aspect  of  poverty  and  decay.  But  you  would  often  meet 
with  the  ruins  of  temples  and  other  edifices,  built  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago. 

9.  These  would  show  you,  that,  though  the  modem 
Greeks  appear  to  be  a  degraded  people,  yet  the  former 
inhabitants  of  this  country  were  among  the  most  remark- 
able  people  that  ever  lived.  It  is  of  these  I  am  now  going 
to  tell  you. 

ftuisnONS.      1.  What  is  Greece  ?     In  what  directimi  ia  it  from 
Asia  Minor?     From  Egypt  F   Italy  P    France?  England  ?   Riu8i&? 

2.   How    ia    Greece    bounded  on  the  north?     East?     South? 

Wert  ?     The  iBlands  of  Greece  ? 3.  What   of  AntiparOB  ? 

4.  Volcanic  islands  ? 5.  ClIniBte  in  the  southern  port  of  Greece  ? 

Northern  ? 6.  What  of  the  shores  of  Greece  ?     To  what  pursuits 

are  many  of  the  preeent  Greeks  devoted  ? 7.   The  interior   of 

Greece  ? 8.  Present  inhabitants  of  Greece  ?    Ruins  of  temples, 

Jut,  ? B.  Do  these  ruins  prove  anything  ? 


Tolc«^lo  lalaud  riainji  from  the  Bea. 
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Chapter  XL VII.    Europe  continued. The  extent  of 

Chreece,    First  Settlement  of  the  Country, 

1.  Though  Greece  is  one  of  tlie  most  famous  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  very  extensive;  its 
boundaries  varied  at  different  times,  but  it  never  exceeded 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  width. 

2.  I  must  now  carry  you  back  to  the  first  settlement  of 
this  country,  which  took  place  more  than  four  thousand 
years  ago.  When  the  human  race  was  scattered  from  the 
tower  of  Babel,  it  is  supposed  that  the  family  of  Japheth, 
Noah's  youngest  son,  travelled  from  Asia  into  Europe. 
As  Greece  lay  nearer  to  the  land  of  Shinar  than  the  other 
parts  of  Europe,  it  was  probably  settled  first. 

3.  The  Greeks  themselves  believed  that  their  ancestors 
had  sprung  up  out  of  the  earth.  The  first  inhabitants 
were,  however,  mere  savages;  they  dwelt  in  wretched 
huts,  and  fed  on  acorns,  and  their  garments  were  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts. 

4.  There  are  so  many  fables  about  the  early  history  of 
Greece,  that  I  shall  pass  very  briefly  over  the  first  three 
or  four  centuries.  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  introduced  civilization  among  the 
Greeks ;  he  came  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Athens.  This  event  took  place  about 
fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

5.  Thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards,  Cadmus  came  from 
Phoenicia,  and  built  the  city  of  Thebes.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  Greeks,  for  he  taught  them 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  art  of  working  metals,  and 
the  use  of  the  alphabet. 

6.  Other  parts  of  Greece  were  also  settled  by  colonies 
from  foreign  nations.     The  country  was  at  leiv^\i  fe\^<5^\ 
into  a  vxanbex  of  mall  states,  which  Ka&.\i\Ai\!&  ot  TkS^  ^Q\\r 
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nexion  with  one  another,  but  they  were  frequently  at  war 
among  themselves. 

7.  Twelve  of  these  states  soon  united  themselves  into  a 
eonfederacj.  Their  deputies,  who  held  a  meeting  twice  a 
year,  in  order  to  consult  respecting  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  were  called  the  council  of  the  Amphictyoos. 
By  means  of  this  council,  the  different  states  were  kept 
at  peace  with  each  other,  and  were  united  against  foreicm 
fnemies. 

'  8.  One  of  the  famous  events  of  Grecian  history  was  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  It  is  said  that  a  prince  named 
Jason,  with  a  company  of  his  friends,  sailed  to  Colchis, 
which  lay  eastward  of  the  Black  Sea ;  their  object  was 
to  find  a  wonderful  ram  with  a  fleece  of  gold,  but  the 
whole  story  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  fable. 

9;  The  Trojan  war  was  still  more  famous  than  the  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  the  golden  fleece.  Troy  was  a  large 
city  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  which  is  now 
eaUed  the  Dardanelles.  Paris,  the  son  of  the  Trojan 
king,  had  stolen  away  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  the  king 
of  Sparta. 

10.  All  the  Grecian  kings  combined  together  to  puni^ 
this  offence.  They  sailed  to  Troy  in  twelve  hundred 
Teasels,  and  took  the  city  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  This 
event  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  eleven  hundred  and 
eighty-three  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

11.  But  most  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  Trojan 
war  was  a  much  less  important  affair  than  Homer,  the 
great  Greek  poet  of  those  days,  has  represented  it  to  be, 
lor  poets  do  not  always  write  the  simple  truth.  But 
Homer  was  worthy  to  be  called  the  father  and  chief  of 
poets,  though  he  was  a  blind  old  man,  and  used  to  wander 
about  the  country,  reciting  his  verses. 


QoBsnoMS.    U  MentiQii  the  extant  of  GNeee  ?    Its  gieaiesl 

length  ?    Width  ? 2.  How  long  sinee  Greece  was  first  settled  ? 

^%ei9i^{9paBed£mt  iniiabitantB  0!  Gxtece?    lainVaidiaasQc^aiLwaff 
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Gieeoe  from  liie  land  of  Sldnar  ?    Fxom  Egypt  ? 3.  What  did 

the  Greeks  belieye  of  their  ancestors  ?  What  d  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Greece  ?— 4.  By  whom  was  civilization  fiist  introduced  among 
the  Greeks  ?  What  city  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  and  when?  la 
what  part  of  Greece  was  Athens  ?  Does  Athens  still  exist  ?  Ans. 
Yes ;  but  the  modem  town  is  very  mean,  compared  with  ancient 

Athens.     The  ruins  around  it  are  very  splendid. 5.  What  of 

Cadmus  ?  In  which  direction  was  Thebes  from  Athens  ?  N.  B.  You 
must  remember  that  there  was  a  famous  city  in  Egypt  named  Thebes. 

6.  How  were  other  parts  of  Greece  settled  ? 7.  What  did 

twelve  of  the  Grecian  states  do?  The  Amphictyonic  council? 
What  eflfect  had  this  council  ? 8.  What  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition ? ^9.  Of  the  Trojan  war  ? 1 1.  Of  Homer  ? 


Chapter  XLYIII.    Europe  continued. The  Grecian 

Lawgivers, 

1.  One  of  the  principal  states  of  Greece  was  called 
Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon.  It  was  founded  by  Lelex,  1516 
before  Christ,  and  received  a  code  of  laws  from  Lycurgus, 
who  lived  nearly  nine  centuries  before  Christ.  He  was 
strict  and  severe,  but  wise  and  upright. 

2.  Lycurgus  ordered  that  all  the  Spartans  should  eat 
together  at  public  tables.  The  reason  of  this  law  was, 
that  the  rich  citizens  might  not  feast  luxuriously  at  home, 
but  that  rich  and  poor  should  fare  alike.  The  childzea, 
were  not  allowed  anything  to  eat,  unless  they  could  steal 
it.  This  wicked  custom  was  adopted  with  the  idea  that 
it  would  train  up  the  young  Spartans  to  be  cunning  in  war. 

3.  In  order  that  the  people  might  not  be  avaridous, 
Lycurgus  forbade  any  gold  or  silver  to  be  coined  into 
money,  so  all  the  money  was  made  of  iron.  It  could  not 
Yery  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  for  five  shillingB' 
worth  weighed  fifty  pounds  of  our  weight. 

4.  The  children  were  all  brought  up  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.    They  were  allowed  to  stand  near  the  dinner-tables 
and  listen  to  the  wise  conversation  of  their  parents,  but  the 
Spartans  were  very  anxious  that  their  ci^Sii^seii  ^<^\i^ 
Mioi  drunkenoeaB, 
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5.  They  showed  them  the  disgusting  effects  of  this 
pernicious  vice,  by  causing  their  slaves  to  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  When  the  children  had  witnessed  the 
ridiculous  conduct  of  the  drunken  slaves,  they  were  care- 
ful never  to  reduce  themselves  to  so  degraded  a  condition. 

6.  When  Lycurgus  had  completed  his  code  of  laws,  he 
left  Sparta,  and  previously  to  his  departure,  he  made  the 
people  swear  that  they  would  violate  none  of  the  laws  till 
he  should  return.     But  he  had  resolved  never  to  return. 

7.  He  committed  suicide  by  starving  himself  to  death ; 
and  his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his  command, 
so  that  the  Spartans  might  not  bring  back  his  dead  body. 
Thus,  as  Lycurgus  never  could  return,  the  Spartans  were 
bound  by  their  oath  to  keep  his  laws  for  ever. 

8.  They  did  keep  them  during  five  hundred  years ;  and, 
all  that  time,  the  Spartans  were  a  brave,  patriotic,  and 
powerful  people.  Many  of  their  customs,  however,  be- 
longed rather  to  a  savage  than  a  civilized  nation. 

9.  Athens  had  two  celebrated  lawgivers,  Draco  and 
Solon.  The  laws  of  Draco  were  so  extremely  severe  that 
they  were  said  to  be  written  with  blood,  instead  of  ink, 
for  he  punished  even  the  smallest  offences  with  death. 
His  code  was  soon  abolished. 

10.  Solon's  laws  were  much  milder.  Almost  all  of 
them  were  wise  and  good  laws,  and  would  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  people.  But  the  Athenians  had  so 
much  fickleness  and  levity,  that  they  w^ere  continually 
proposing  alterations  in  them. 

11.  Athens  was  at  this  time  a  republic;  which  is,  you 
know,  a  government  of  the  people ;  but  soon  after  Solon 
had  made  his  laws,  the  supreme  power  was  usurped  by 
Pisistratus,  an  ambitious  citizen.  He  and  his  sons  ruled 
Athens  fifty  years. 

Questions.    Where  was  Sparta?     Direction  of  Sparta  from 

Athena?  From  Thebes? 1.  What  of  Sparta  ?  Laws?  Lycmgiis? 

■ 2.  Did  Lycurgus  wiah  the  Spartana  to  esi^t  in  ^^]^i^<i?    VThy 
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were  the  children  encouraged  to  steal  ? 3.  What  laws  were  made 

respectmg  money  ?     What  of  the  Spartan  coinage  ? 4.  How  were 

children  brought  up  ? 5.  How  were  they  taught  to  abhor  drunken- 
ness ? 6.  What  did  Lycurgus  make  the  Spartans  swear  before  he 

went  away  ? 7.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver  ? 

8.  How  long  did  the  Spartans  keep  his  laws  ? 9.  What  of  Draco 

and  Solon  ?  The  laws  of  Draco  ? 10.  What  of  Solon's  laws  ?  The 

Athenians  ? 1 1.  What  was  the  government  of  Athens  ?     Who 

usurped  the  supreme  power  ?     What  of  the  government  of  Athena 
for  fifty  years  ? 


Chapter  XLIX.     Europe  continued. War  wiik 

Persia, 

1.  About  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
Darius,  king  of  Persia,  made  war  against  Greece.  His 
generals  invaded  the  country  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred 
vessels,  and  half  a  million  of  men,  and  there  were  scarcely 
any  troops  to  oppose  them,  except  ten  thousand  Athe- 
nians. 

2.  Darius  felt  so  certain  of  conquering  Greece,  that  he 
sent  great  quantities  of  marble  with  his  army,  which  he 
intended  should  be  carved  into  pillars  and  triumphal 
arches,  and  other  trophies  of  victory.  He  also  commanded 
his  generals  to  send  all  the  Athenians  to  Persia,  in  chains. 

3.  The  Athenian  general  was  named  Miltiades.  He 
led  his  little  army  against  the  immense  host  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  encountered  them  at  Marathon,  a  small  town 
on  the  sea-shore,  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Athens. 

4.  While  their  countrymen  were  fighting,  the  aged 
people,  the  women  and  children,  remained  at  Athens  in 
the  utmost  anxiety.  If  Miltiades  were  to  lose  the  battle, 
they  knew  that  the  Persians  would  chase  his  routed  army 
into  the  city,  and  bum  it  to  ashes. 

5.  Suddenly  a  soldier,  covered  with  blood,  ran  into  the 
market-place  of  the  city.  He  was  sorely  wounded*,  Wl 
he  had  come  all  the  way  from  ike  airo^  \»o  \stol«^  *^<i 
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news.  He  was  ghastly  pale,  and  the  people  feared  tkat 
the  Peisians  had  won  tiie  day,  and  that  the  soldier  was  a 
iiigitive. 

6.  They  gathered  round  him,  eagerly  asking  abont  Mil- 
tiades  and  the  army.  The  soldier  leaned  heavily  upon  his 
spear,  and  seemed  too  much  exhausted  to  give  utterance 
to  the  news  he  had  brought. 

7.  But,  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  cried  out,  "  Re- 
joice, my  countrymen !  the  victory  is  ours  !'*  And,  with 
that  exulting  shout,  he  fell  down  dead. 

8.  The  Athenisms  showed  themselves  ungrateful  to  the 
brave  Miltiades.  All  that  he  demanded  as  a  reward  for 
rescuing  his  native  land  from  slavery,  was  a  crown  of 
oIiTe  l^ives,  which  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  honour  among 
ihe  Greeks.  But  they  refused  to  give  him  one ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  condemned,  on  some  frivolous  pretence,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  As  Miltiades  had  not  so  mnck 
money  in  the  world,  he  perished  in  prison* 

9.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Persians  wers 
driven  out  of  Greece,  and  Darius  died  while  he  was  pre- 
paring  to  invade  the  country  again.  His  son  Xerxes 
renewed  the  war.  In  the  history  of  Persia,  I  have  already 
told  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  with  two  millions 
of  men,  and  of  the  misfortunes  which  befell  him  there.     , 


Questions.     In  what  direction  is  Persia  from  Greece  ?- 


1.  Did  Darius  make  war  against  Greece,  and  when  ?     What  of  th^ 

PerBian  force  ?  The  Athenian  ? 2.  Of  marUe  ?  What  did  Darius 

eommand  ? 3.  Name  the  Athenian  generaL     Where  was  Mara- 

th<m  ? 4.  What  of  those  who  remained  at  Athens  ? 5.  What 

messeDger  was  sent  from  Marathon  ?   Which  way  is  Marathon  from 
Athens  ?  From  Sparta  ?— — 7*  What  news  did  the  messenger  bring  ? 

—8.  How  did  the  Athooians  treat  Miltiades  ?    His  fate  ? 9. 

What  of  tiie  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  ?    Of  Darius? 
Xerxes? 
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CHAPTER  L.    EuBOFE  continued. Affmn  <^Atkent. 


1.  Att^  the  Peisiaa  mi,  Cimon,  Anrtides  ud  Peri- 
cles were  tiie  ttree  piiiicip»l  men  of  Athens.  Pericles  at 
length  became  the  chief  person  in  the  republic.  Athens 
■viaa  Berei  more  flourishing  than  while  he  was  at  the  heKt 
of  the  goremment. 

%  H€  adorned  the  aky  with  magnificent  edifices,  and 
rendered  it  farnoos  for  leanung,  poetiy,  and  beautifhl 
woifa  of  art,  such  as  temples,  statoes,  and  puntings.  But 
the  Adienians  were  fickle,  *aA  g^ieraUjr  ungrateful  to 
their  pobUc  beae&Ktois ;  and  they  sometiinee  ill-treated 
Feridea. 

3w  In  Ihe  latter  part  of  his  Mbniniatiatioii,  a  terrible 
plagBB  iMoke  oat  in  Athens.  Many  of  the  citizens  fell 
dowtt  and  died,  while  paaong  throo^  the  streets,  and  dead 
bodies  lay  in  heqis,  one  upon  another. 

4.  The  illnrtriniiB  Pericles  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
this  pestiloKe^  When  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
friends  praised  him  for  the  glorious  deeds  which  he  had 
achiered.  **  It  is  my  greatest  glory,"  replied  Pericles, 
"  that  DOW  ot  my  acte  have  cansed  a  citizen  of  Athena  to 
put  on  moaming.' 

5.  Three  yea«  before  the  death  of  Pericles,  a  yfai  Lad. 
Koameoced  between  Athens  and  Spaita.     t.\kew)  'v«sn 
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now  the  two   ptinclpal  states  of  Greece,  and  they  had 
become  jealoua  of  each  other's  greatness.     A  fierce  war 


/ 


i^:. 


followed,  in  nluch  all  the  states  uf  that  part  of  G 
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called  Peloponnesus  were  engaged.     This  bloody  strife 
lasted  twenty-eight  years. 

6.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  Alcibiades  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  among  the  Athenians.  He  was  the  hand- 
somest and  most  agreeable  man  in  Athens.  At  one  period 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  and  possessed  almost 
unlimited  power ;  but  he  was  ambitious,  and  destitute  of 
principle. 

7.  He  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  not  only  in  his 
native  city,  but  all  over  Greece.  At  last,  when  he  had 
lost  the  good  will  of  everybody,  he  retired  to  a  small 
village  in  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  dwelt  there  with 
a  woman  named  Timandra. 

8.  His  enemies  sent  a  party  of  assassins  to  murder  him, 
and  these  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived.  Alcibi- 
ades was  a  brave  man,  and  he  rushed  out,  sword  in  hand, 
upon  the  assailants,  but  they  stood  at  a  distance,  and 
pierced  him  through  with  javelins. 

9.  The  Peloponnesian  war  brought  great  misfortunes  on 
the  Athenians.  The  Spartans  conquered  them,  and  burnt 
the  city ;  and  while  this  work  of  destruction  was  going 
forward,  the  victors  caused  music  to  be  played. 

10.  The  Athenians  were  now  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  thirty  Spartan  captains.  These  were  called  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens;  but  they  held  their  power 
only  three  years.  Thrasybulus,  a  patriotic  Athenian,  then 
incited  his  countrymen  to  regain  their  freedom. 

11.  The  thirty  tyrants  were  expelled;  and  Thrasybulus 
was  rewarded  with  a  wreath  made  of  two  twigs  of  an 
olive  tree,  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  esteemed  a 
great  mark  of  honour.  Athens  again  became  prosperous, 
and  its  former  government  was  restored  in  the  year  403 
before  the  Christian  era. 


Questions.     1.  Who  were  the  three  prmcipaX  TXieti  ^l  KSwews.'^. 
Wha*  of  Pericles  ? 2.  Did  he  do  anything  iox  k\)aeiia*^      ^«si- 
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tion  the  general  disracter  of  the  Athenians. 3.  What  of  the 

pUgue  ? 4.    What  did    Pericles  say  on  his  death-bed  ? 6. 

What  was  begun  three  years  before  the  death  of  Pericles  ?  What  of 
Athens  and  ^>arta  ?  How  long  did  the  Peloponnesian  war  last  ? 
What  part  of  Greece  was  called  Peloponnesus  ?  Name  the  stafces 
included  in  the  Peloponnesian.  Ans.  Arcadia,  Laconia^  Messenia, 
Blis,  Argohs,  Achaia,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth. — —-6.  What  of  Aid- 

biAdes  ? 7.  What  happened  to  him  ? 8.  How  did  he  die  ? 

9.  What  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ?    Sparta  ? 10.  What  of  the 

thirty  tyrants?    Thrasybulus? 11.  How  was  he  rewarded  for 

expelling  the  thirty  tyrants  ?  What  took  place  403  years  before 
Christ? 


Chapter  LI.    Europe  continued. Beginning  of  the 

Theban  War. 

1.  Not  long  alter  this  period,  Thebes  became  the  most 
distinguished  citj  of  Greece,  and  was  the  capital  of  Boeotia. 
A  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Phoebidas,  a  Spartan  general,  had  wrong- 
fully taken  possession  of  Cadmasa,  a  fortress  belonging 
to  Thebes.  The  Thebans  demanded  that  it  should  be 
given  up;  but  the  Spartans  garrisoned  it  strongly,  and 
resolved  to  hold  it  as  their  own. 

2.  A  brave  and  patriotic  young  man  of  Thebes,  named 
Pelopidas,  contrived  a  scheme  to  get  back  the  fortress. 
He  and  eleven  companions  put  on  ^eir  breastplates,  and 
girded  their  swords  around  them,  but  clothed  themselves 
in  women's  garments  over  their  armour.  In  this  garb, 
they  went  to  the  gate  of  Oadmaea,  and  were  admitted. 

3.  The  magistrates  and  Spartan  officers  were  assembled 
at  a  splendid  festival.  Archias,  th^  Spartan  commander, 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  and  his  friends  were 
wholly  occupied  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  banquet, 
and  took  scarcely  any  notice  when  the  twelve  figures  in 
female  attire  entered  the  hall. 

4.  At  the  moment  when  the  mirth  and  festivity  of  the 
Spartana  waa  at  its  height,  thfi  siESJi^eic^  \fx&  off  their 
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female  garb,  and  ingtead  of  twelve  women,  tliere  stood 
twelve  young  warriors.  The  ligLt  of  the  festal  torches 
flashed  back  from  their  bright  breastplates,  and  their  naked 
swords  gleamed  in  their  hands. 

5.  Pelopidas  and  his  eleven  companions  immediately 
attacked  the  Spartan  banqueters.  Their  surprise  hin- 
dered the  Spartans  from  making  any  efieciual  resistance, 
and  Archias  and  many  others  were  stmdL  dead,  almost 
before  they  could  rise  from  the  table. 

6.  Thus  the  Thebans  gained  possesffion  of  the  fortress, 
but  Sparta  immediately  began  a  war  against  Thebes. 
Many  of  the  other  states  of  Greece  lent  their  assistance  to 
ihe  Spartans,  and  it  appeared  probable  that  the  Thebans 
would  be  conquered  and  entirely  ruined. 

7.  But  they  had  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  named 
Epanmuxidas.  With  only  six  thousand  Thebans,  he  en- 
conntered  twenty-five  thousand  Spartans,  commanded  by 
Cleombrotus,  their  king.  The  battle  was  fought  at 
Leuctra.  The  Thebans  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
killed  Cleombrotus  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  men. 


Questions.  Direction  of  Thebes  from  Sparta?  From  Marathon  ? 

1.  What  of  Thebes  ?     In  what  part  of  Greece  was  Boeotia  ? 

How  did  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  originate  ? 2.  What 

q£  Pelopidas?  Describe  the  scheme  of  Pelopidas  and  his  com- 
panions.  5.  Did  this  bold  undertaking  succeed? 6.  What 

state  made  war  upon  Thebes  ?    Other  states  ? 7.  What  of  Epamiw 

nondas  ?  His  army  ?  The  Spartan  force  ?  Who  was  the  Spartan 
kader?  Where  is  Leuctra?  Direction  from  Thebes?  Sparta? 
Ath^is  ?    Did  the  Thebans  gain  tUe  yictory? 


TTNIVSBSAI.  EISTOBY. 


Chaftes  LII.     Eubope  continned. Sequel  of  t^ 

Th^an  War. 


Oreek  warriors,  witt  apaare,  jaTslina,  shields,  and  sUnga. 

1.  Efaminonsas,  the  Theban  general,  was  one  of  the 
best  men  that  lived  in  ancient  times,  for  liis  private  virtnea 
were  equal  to  his  patriotism  and  valonr.  It  is  said  of  him 
tliat  a  falsehood  waa  never  known  to  come  fiom  his  lips; 
one  of  the  highest  praises  that  can  be  bestowed  on  any 
man. 

2.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Thebans  would  have 
felt  the  utmost  gratitude  towards  Epaminondas,  whose 
Talout  had  saved  his  country ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  most 
virtuous  part  of  the  people  honoured  him  according  to  his 
merits ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  a  great  and  good 
man  is  very  apt  to  have  enemies. 

3.  His  virtues  and  bis  greatness  are  a  reproach  to  the 
vicious  and  the  mean,  and  therefore  they  hate  him,  and 
se^Jc  to  destroy  him.     So  it  happened  Tvith  Epaminondas, 

and  so  it  hae  iiappened  in  aU  agea. 
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4.  Epaminondas  had  many  enemies  among  the  Thebans. 
They  at  first  attempted  to  have  him  sentenced  to  death, 
because  he  had  kept  the  command  of  the  army  longer  than 
the  law  permitted.  But  as  his  only  motive  had  been  to 
preserve  Thebes  from  ruin,  his  judges  determined  to  let 
him  live. 

5.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  disgrace  him  as  much  as 
possible,  he  was  appointed  to  clean  the  streets  of  Thebes. 
Epaminondas  was  not  mortified ;  for  he  knew  that  the 
Thebans  might  disgrace  themselves  by  such  ingratitude, 
but  could  not  disgrace  him.  He  therefore  set  about  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  new  office,  and  this  great  and 
victorious  general  was  accordingly  seen  clearing  away  the 
filth  from  the  streets. 

6.  But  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an  end ;  and  the  Thebans 
soon  found  that  they  could  not  do  without  Epaminondas. 
They  made  him  throw  away  his  broom,  and  take  the 
sword  again.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
with  greater  power  than  he  had  possessed  before. 

7.  So  long  as  Epaminondas  was  their  general,  the 
Thebans  were  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece.  The 
last  victory  that  he  gained  was  at  Mantinea ;  but  it  cost 
the  Thebans  dear,  for  while  Epaminondas  was  fighting  in 
the  thickest  of  the  battle,  a  Spartan  soldier  thrust  a  javelin 
into  his  breast. 

8.  The  Thebans  and  Spartans  fought  round  the  wounded 
Epaminondas,  the  latter  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
and  the  former  to  bear  him  from  the  field.  The  Spartans 
were  driven  back,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  carried  Epami- 
nondas in  their  arms  to  his  tent. 

9.  The  javelin  remained  sticking  in  the  wound,  for  the 
surgeons  declared  that  he  would  die  the  moment  that  it 
should  be  drawn  out.  Epaminondas  lay  in  great  pain ;  but 
he  thought  little  of  his  own  agony,  and  was  anxious  only 
for  the  success  of  his  countrymen. 

10.  At  last  a  messenger  came  &om  t\iQ  \>^V(Nj^^^^^s^ 
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told  him  tliat  the  Spartans  were  flying,  and  that  Thehes 
had  won  a  glorious  victory.  *'  Then  all  is  well ! "  said 
Epaminondas ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  the  javelin  ont  of 
his  wound,  and  instantly  expired. 
.11.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  363  before  the 
Christian  era.  After  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  the 
TheWns  were  no  longer  formidable  to  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks.  

Questions.     1.  Character  of  Epaminondas  ? 2.  Were  the 

Thebans  grateful  to  him? 3.  Do  the  wicked  hate  a  great  and 

good  man  ?— 4.  Did  the  Thebans  attempt  anything  ? 5.  Hovr 

did  they  attempt  to  disgrace  Epaminondas? 6.  What  did  the 

Thebans  find  ? 7,  What  of  Thebes  while   Epaminondas  was 

general  ?  His  last  victory  ?  How  was  he  wounded  ?  Where  was 
Mantinea  ?  Direction  from  Thebes  ?  Sparta  ?  Athens  ?  Mara- 
thon?  8.  By  whom  was  Epaminondas  carried  from  the  field  ? 

-^ — 9.  Describe  his  death  ? 11.  When  did  this  happen  ? 


Chapter  LIII.    Europe  continued. Grecian  Religion, 

or  Myth)logy. 

1.  My  history  has  now  reached  the  period  when  the 
glory  of  Greece  was  at  its  height,  and  I  shall  soon  have 
to  speak  oi  its  decline.  Before  doing  so,  I  think  it  proper 
to  give  a  slight  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks^  and 
some  other  interesting  particulars. 

2.  The  Greeks  believed  that  there  were  three  claasea  of 
deities,  the  Celestial,  the  Marine,  and  the  Infernal*  The 
first,  as  they  fancied,  dwelt  in  the  sky,  the  second  in  the 
sea,  and  the  third  in  the  dreary  regions  nnder  the  earthy 
Besides  these,  there  were  inferior  kinds  of  deities^  who 
haunted  the  woods,  or  lived  in  fountains  and  streams. 

3.  The  deities  whose  home  was  in  the  sky,  were  Jujater, 
Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Yulcan,  Juno,  Minerva^ 
Tenus,  Diana^  Ceres,  and  Testa.  The  greatest  of  all  the^ 
^ods  was  Jupiter.     When  it  thundered  and  lightened,  the 

Greeks  supposed  that  Jupitei  waa  aagcy^  and  was  flinging 
•bis  thunderbolts  about. 


4.  The  Ol^rmpc  gauee 
IB  honour  of  Jupiter,  and 


natitntnl  bf  the  GnAo, 


Buttio  of  JopltoT,  by  thA  £mk  eooisteE  ftu^iK. 
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They  consisted  of  races  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  in 
chariots,  and  of  leaping,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  -  It  was 
considered  a  very  great  hononr  for  a  person  to  gain  a  prize 
at  the  Olympic  games. 

5.  Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jnpiter.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  the  driver  of  the  sun,  which  had  four  horses  harnessed 
to  it,  and  went  round  the  world  every  day. 

6.  Besides  being  the  coachman  of  the  sun,  Apollo  was 
likewise  the  god  of  music  and  poetry,  and  of  medicine,  and 
all  the  fine  arts.  He  also  presided  over  the  famous  oracle 
at  Delphos,  whither  people  used  to  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  find  out  the  events  of  futurity. 

7.  Mars  was  the  god  of  war,  and  Mercury  the  god  of 
thieves,  and  Bacchus  the  god  of  drunkards,  and  Yulcan 
the  god  of  blacksmiths.  Yulcan  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  the  heathen  deities,  for  he 
was  an  excellent  blacksmith,  and  worked  hard  at  his  anvil. 

8.  Venus  was  the  goddess  of  beauty ;  her  statues  were 
made  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman.  She  had  a  son 
named  Cupid,  a  mischievous  little  imp,  and  the  god  of  love, 
according  to  the  heathen  mythology,  from  which  so  many 
nonsensical  stories  have  been  derived,  even  in  our  own 

times. 

9.  Neptune  was  the  chief  of  the  marine  deities,  and  of 
him  it  was  said  that  he  had  a  huge  scallop-shell  for  a  cha- 
riot, and  that  his  horses  had  the  tails  of  fishes.  Whenever 
he  rode  over  the  waves,  a  tribe  of  sea-monsters  surrounded 
his  chariot. 

10.  Pluto  was  the  deity  who  presided  in  the  infernal 
regions.  He  was  represented  seated  on  a  throne,  looking 
very  stem  and  awful ;  in  one  hand  he  held  a  sceptre,  and 
in  the  other  two  keys.  Beside  these  gods,  the  Greeks 
believed  in  heroes,  who  were  half  gods  and  half  men.  Of 
these,  Hercules  was  very  famous  for  his  wonderful  feats  of 
strength. 

21.  Unless  I  were  to  write  a  large  book  on  this  one 
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subject,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  all  about 
the  fanciful  gods  of  anciieiit  Ctieeoe,  and  the  atnog^y  foolish 
things  they  are  said  by  theGSieek  poete  to  ha^e  doiw.^  The 
only  use  of  such  a  bode  would  be,  to  show  how  necessary 
it  was  that  the  true  Qod  should  reveal  himaelf  to  men, 
since  they  could  contriye  no  better  religion  than  these 
absurd,  though  sometimes  amnsnng  fables. 

12.  Ridiculous  as  their  deities  were,  the  Gieeksy  in  those 
heathen  days,  honoured  them  with  magnificent  temples, 
and  no  other  edifices  so  beantifdl  have  ever  been  erected. 
Some  of  the  churches  in  oar  own  country  are  now  built  on 
the  plan  of  the  old  Grecian  temples. 

13.  The  Grecian  sculptozs  carved  marble  statues  of  their 
deities ;  and  these  images  were  grand,  beautiful,  and  dig> 
nified.  Phidias,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  artists, 
made  the  noble  statue  of  Jupiter,  sixty  feet  high,  of  which 
an  engraving  is  given  in  p.  145.  , 


QuBsnoNS.     1.  At  m\mX  period  mw  Ihe  ^rr  of  Gnece  at  its 

height  ? 2.  In  what  deities  did  the  Greeks  beliete  ?    What  vmre 

the  thxee  classes  ?     Where  did  each  of  them  dirett  ?    Whatofinfe- 

nor  deities  ? 3.  Who  were  the  celestial  deities  ? i.  What  of 

the  Olympic  games? 6.  Of  ApoUo?    His  diariot? 7.  Of 

Hars  ?    Mercury  ?   Baodms  ?   Ynkan  ? 8.  Of  Ytmm  ?  Cui»d  ? 

9.  Of  Neptune  ?  Where  did  be  dwell  ?  How  is  be  represented  ? 

—10.  Who  was  Pluto  ?    Where  did  be  dwell  ? 12.  How  did 

the  Greeks  honour  their  false  gods?  What  €f  teazles  ? ^13.  What 

of  the  Grecian  statues  ? 


Chaffer  LIY .    Europb  oontiniied.— Tfc  Grecian 

1.  The  Greek  philosophers  irere  men  who  pretended  to 

be  mser  than  mankind  in  general :  and  theie  ivere  a  great 

many  of  then),  who  liv^  in*  varioos  ages.    I  shall  speak 

of  some  of  the  most  remarkable,  in  this  and  the  following 

chapteiB. 

2.  The  philosophei  Thales  waa  \)om  b^t^^^w  six  and 
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savesn  himdred  years  before  the  CIiri9tian  era.  In  his  time 
lived  seven  philosopher,  who  were  called  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Ghreece ;  and  Thales  was  considered  the  wisest  of 
them  alL 

3.  One  night,  while  this  great  philosopher  was  taking 
a  walk,  he  looked  upward  to  contemplate  the  stars.  Being 
much  interested  in  this  occupation,  he  strayed  out  of  his 
path,  and  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  An  old.  woman,  who 
lived  in  his  family,  ran  and  helped  him  out,  all  covered 
with  mud.  "  For  the  future,  Thales,"  said  she,  "  I  advise 
you  not  to  have  your  head  among  the  stars,  while  your 
lieet  are  on  the  earth  \"  Some  people  think  that  the  old 
woman  was  the  best  philosopher  of  the  two. 

4.  Another  philosopher  was  named  Pittacus.  He  was 
so  temperate  in  his  habits,  that,  though  there  were  many 
sorts  of  delicious  wines  in  his  country,  he  never  drank 
an3rthing  but  water. 

5.  The  philosopher  Bias  lived  in  the  year  617  before 
Christ.  Some  fishermen  once  found  a  golden  vase  in  the 
belly  of  a  lajge  fish.  On  the  vase  were  engraved  these 
words, — ^"  To  the  wisest."  It  was  therefore  sent  to  Bias, 
who  was  thought  to  be  at  least  as  wise  as  anybody. 

6.  But  Bias  did  not  care  for  gold  or  riches.  When  his 
native  city  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  all  the  other  inhabi- 
tants endeavoured  to  hide  their  most  valuable  property. 
Bias  alone  gave  himself  no  trouble.  "  Riches  are  but 
playthings,"  said  he;  ^'my  only  real  treasures  are  my 
own  thoughts." 

7.  Epimenides  was  a  very  great  philosopher ;  but  my 
readers  must  not  put  too  much  faith  in  the  story  which 
I  am  going  to  tell  them.  It  is  as  follows :. — One  day,  when 
Epimenides  was  young,  his  father  sent  him  in  search  of  a 
sheep  that  was  lost.  After  finding  the  sheep,  Epimenides 
entered  a  cave  by  the  wayside,  and  sat  down,  for  he  was 
tired,  and  the  sun  was  very  hoi.  In  this  ca.\Q  lift  I^^Jl 
asleep  and  slept  a,  good  deal  longei  ikaji\ifi  yqXiB(A^^« 
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8.  It  was  no  less  than  fifty-seven  years  before  he  awoke. 
When  he  closed  his  eyes  he  was  a  young  man,  but  he  was 
old  and  gray  »when  he  opened  them  again.  He  left  the 
cave,  and  went  back  to  the  town  where  he  had  formerly 
lived. 

9.  But  his  father  had  been  long  dead ;  his  brother,  who 
was  a  child  when  he  went  away,  was  now  an  old  man, 
and  the  town  was  full  of  houses  and  people  that  he 
had  never  seen  before.  These  were  certainly  very  won- 
derful changes,  considering  that  they  had  all  happened 
while  Epimenides  was  taking  a  nap. 

10.  The  philosopher  Pythagoras  believed  that,  when 
people  died,  their  souls  migrated  into  the  bodies  of  animals 
or  birds,  and  he  affirmed  that  his  own  soul  had  once  lived 
in  the  body  of  a  peacock. 

11.  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  was  called  the  dark  philo- 
sopher, because  all  his  sayings  were  like  riddles.  He 
thought  that  nothinor  was  wisdom  which  could  be  under- 
stood  by  common  people. 

12.  This  wise  man  considered  the  world  as  such  a 
wretched  place,  that  he  never  could  look  at  anybody  with- 
out shedding  tears.  At  last  he  retired  to  a  cave  among 
the  mountains,  where  he  lived  on  herbs  and  roots,  and 
was  as  miserable  as  his  heart  could  wish. 

13.  Democritus,  who  lived  not  long  after  Heraclitus, 
was  quite  a  different  sort  of  philosopher.  Instead  of 
shedding  tears,  he  laughed  so  continually,  that  his  towns- 
men thought  him  mad ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  think 
so  too. 

14.  The  philosopher  Anaxagoras  believed  that  the  sky 
was  made  of  stones,  and  that  the  sun  was  a  great  mass  of 
red-hot  iron.  This  may  seem  very  strange,  but  in  these 
ancient  times  the  philosophers  did  not  even  know  the 
shape  of  the  earth. 

25,  The  philosopher  Empedocles  went  and  lived  near 
-^ouni  jEtBB,  in  Sicily.     He  was  a  man  at  yery  grave 
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and  majestic  appearance,  and  everybody  knew  him, 
becanse  he  used  to  wear  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head* 
People  generally  acknowledged  him  to  be  a  very  wise 
man ;  but,  not  content  with  this,  he  wanted  to  be  thought 
a  god. 

16.  One  day,  after  he  had  prepared  a  great  festival, 
Empedocles  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  again.  The 
people  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  ascended  to  heaven, 
but  shortly  afterwards,  there  was  an  eruption  of  Mount 
j£tna,  and  a  brazen  slipper  was  thrown  out  of  the  crater. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  out  that  this  slipper  had 
belonged  to  Empedocles :  and  it  was  now  easy  to  guess 
at  the  fate  of  the  foolish  old  man.  He  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  crater  of  the  blazing  volcano,  in  order  that  people 
might  think  him  a  god,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  heaven. 

17.  Socrates  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  philosophers 
of  Greece.  Indeed  he  was  so  wise  and  good,  that  the 
profligate  Athenians  could  not  suffer  him  to  live.  They 
therefore  compelled  him  to  drink  poison. 

18.  Diogenes  was  the  strangest  philosopher  of  all.  He 
was  called  Diogenes  the  Dog, — either  because  he  lived 
like  a  dog,  or  because  he  had  a  currish  habit  of  snarling 
at  everybody. 

19.  His  doctrine  was,  that  the  fewer  superfluities  a  man 
had,  the  happier  he  was  likely  to  be.  This  philosopher 
went  about  barefoot,  dressed  in  very  shabby  clothes,  and 
carrying  a  bag,  a  jug,  and  a  staff.  He  afterwards  got  a 
great  tub,  which  he  used  to  drag  about  with  him  all  day 
long,  and  sleep  in  it  at  night. 

20.  One  day,  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  see  Dio- 
genes, and  found  him  mending  his  tub.  It  happened  that, 
Alexander  stood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shade  Diogenes 
from  the  sun,  and  he  felt  cold.  "  Diogenes,"  said  Alex- 
ander, "  you  must  have  a  very  hard  time  of  it,  living  in. 
a  tub.     Can  I  do  anything  to  better  your  conditAftYL^" 

"  Nothiflo-^  except  to  get  out  oi  my  «.\xa^\afcl>*  i5s^^^ 
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IHogenes,  who  disdained  io  acc^t  any  other  &TO«ff  from 
ike  greatest  monarch  in  the  world. 


Questions.    1.  Who  were  the  Greek  philosophers  ? 2.  Who 

was  Thales  ?  What  of  the  seven  wise  men  ?  How  was  Thales  con- 
sideted? 9L  K^te  an  anecdote  of  him.— 4.  What  of  Pittacus  ? 

5.  When  did  Bias  lire  ?    Tell  the  story  of  the  yaae. 6w 

What  did  l^as  think  of  riches  ? 7.  Tell  the  story  of  Epimenides. 

^ 10.    What  did  Pythagoras  beKeve? 11.   What  of  Hera- 

efitns? 13w  Of  Demoeritns  ?     How  did  be  d^er  from  Hera* 

ditns? 14.  What  did  Anaxagoras  heKeve? 16.  Where  did 

Empedodes  live  ?     What  did  he  wish  to  he  thought  ? 16.  What 

means  did  he  take  to  make  the  people  think  him  a  god  ? 17* 

What  of  Socrates  ?    His  death  ? 18.  Of  Diogenes?     His  doc 

tcines  ?    How  did  he  live  ? 19.  Tell  an  anecdote  of  Diogenes. 


Chaptbb  LY.     Europe  continued. Something  more 

about  Philosophers.    About  the  Greek  Poets, 

1.  I  COULD  tell  yon  mnch  more  about  the  (Grecian  phi- 
^)eophers,  but  I  have  not  room.  I  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, to  mention  Plato,  who  was  bom  429  years  before 
Christ,  and  was  for  eight  years  the  pupil  of  Socrates. 

2.  This  great  man,  like  many  other  Grecian  philoso- 
ph^s,  was  a  sort  uf  schoolmaster,  and  many  young  men 
came  to  be  tau^t  by  him.  He  delivered  Ijis  lectures  in 
3  grove  near  Athens,  called  Academus,  from  which  w- 
cnmstance  the  word  academy  has  since  been  applied  ta 
schools. 

3.  So  great  was  his  reputation,  that  young  men  of  the 
highest  ranks,  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  came  to  be 
his  pupils.  He  had  very  sublime  ideas  of  reli^on,  virtue, 
and  truth,  and  he  delivered  these  vrith  so  much  sweetness 
and  eloquence,  that  his  listeners  were  enchanted.  The 
€h:eeks  spoke  of  him  as  the  Divine  Plato. 

4.  Greece  produced  many  other  celebrated  philosophers, 
bat  I  must  now  tell  you  of  the  poets.  HotDfiX)  \\va  neblest 
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poet  of  anient  times,  I  haye  alreaSly  mentioned.  When 
tills  great  man  was  bom,  how  he  lived,  or  where  he  died, 
are  matters  of  uncertainty.  The  genenJ  opinion  is,  thai 
he  Kved  about  the  year  900  before  Christ,  and  was  a 
wandering  minstrel,  who  went  about  from  place  to  place 
reciting  and  singing  his  verses.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssej, 
his  two  great  poems,  were  composed  in  separate  parts, 
and,  but  for  the  care  of  Lycurgus,  who  had  them  col- 
lected, would  doubtless  have  been  lost.  The  Iliad  con- 
tains^ the  events  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Trojan  war ;  the 
Odyssey  is  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Ulysses. 

5.  Hesiod,  another  great  poet,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  the  same  time  as  Homer.  There  were  a  multitude 
of  other  poets  in  Greece,  many  of  whom  acquired  great 
celebrity.  Among  these  were  Anacreon  and  Pindar,  who 
wrote  odes  and  lyric  pieces;  Theocritus,  who  sang  ihe 
pleasures  of  a  rural  life;  and  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
^schylus,  dramatic  authors. 

6.  You.  already  know  that  the  Greeks  were  in  many 
respects  very  ignorant.  They  had  not  yet  discovered  that 
the  earth  is  a  globe  or  ball,  that  it  turns  round  every  day  ; 
and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  also  moving  worlds. 
You  would  not  therefore  expect  in  their  writings  to  find 
any  useful  information  about  geography  and  astronomy* 
Yet  they  lived  in  a  beautiful  country,  and  their  moun- 
taiiis,  streams,  and  valleys,  were  often  the  subject  of  their 
songs. 

7.  The  objects  of  their  idolatry,  too,  furnished  materials 
for  their  poets.  They  described  the  gods  and  goddesses 
86  dwelling  upon  the  moimtains,  or  skipping  along  the 
valleys,  or  gliding  amidst  the  waters,  and  possessed  of  all 
the  passions  and  failings  of  human  beings.  To  this  day 
die  works  of  their  poets  are  admired,  and  the  places  men- 
tioned are  often  visited  by  travellers,  who  look  upon  them 
with  interest,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  fLcUoii&  ta  ^^aadbk 
^ieygave  jise  mare  than  two  thouaasiiSL  ye^o^  9^« 
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Questions.    1.  When  was  Plato  bom  ?    Of  whom  was  he  a 

pupil  ? 2.    Can  you  tell  anythmg  else  of  Plato  ? 3.  Of  his 

ideas,  and  his  mode  of  expressing  them  ?  4.  Of  Homer  ?  At 
what  time  is  it  supposed  Homer  lived  ?  How  did  he  live  ?  What 
of  his  poems?  OfHesiod? 5.  Of  Anacreon?  Pindar?  Theo- 
critus ?    Other  poets  ? 6.  Were  not  the  Greeks  in  many  respects 

very  ignorant  ? 7.  What  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ? 

Are  the  poems  of  the  ancient  Greeks  still  admired  ?  Are  the  places 
mentioned  in  these  poems  rendered  more  interesting  to  travellers  of 
the  present  time  who  visit  them  ? 


Chapter  LVI.    Europe  continued. About  the  Mode 

of  Life  amcmg  the  ancient  Greeks, 

1.  But  we  must  now  leave  poets  and  philosophers,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  private  life  of  .the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
men  wore  an  inner  garment,  called  a  tunic,  over  which 
they  threw  a  mantle :  and  their  shoes  or  sandals  were 
bound  under  their  feet  with  thongs  or  ropes.  In  ancient 
times,  the  Greeks  went  with  their  heads  uncovered,  but 
afterwards  they  used  hats  which  were  tied  under  the  chin. 

2.  The  women  always  covered  their  heads  with  a  veil, 
which  came  down  upon  the  shoulders.  They  wore  in 
their  hair  golden  grasshoppers,  and  ear-rings  were  sus- 
pended from  their  ears.  The  rest  of  their  dress  consisted 
of  a  white  tunic  fastened  with  a  broad  sash,  and  descend- 
ing in  folds  down  to  their  heels. 

3.  The  Greeks  usually  made  four  meals  a  day:  the 
morning  meal,  which  was  taken  at  sunrise ;  the  next  at 
mid-day;  the  afternoon  repast;  and  the  supper,  which 
was  the  principal  meal,  as  it  was  taken  after  the  business 
of  the  day.  I  have  given  you  pictures  of  some  of  their 
vessels,  which  will  show  you  that  some  articles  of  their 
furniture  were  very  beautiful. 

4.  In  the  early  ages,  the  food  of  the  Greeks  was  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  drink  water;  the  flesh  of 
animals  was  introduced  at  a  later  period.     This  brought 

on  the  luxunea  of  the  table,  and  some  of  the  cities  of 
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Greece  became  renowned  for  prodvcing  exceDent  cools. 
The  Spartans,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  ate  at  pdUic 
tables,  and  their  chief  food  oanasted  of  black  biotlu 

5.  In  general,  the  Chreeks  w«re  Teiy  fond  of  flesh. 
Their  usual  drink  was  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  but  most 
commonly  the  latter,  which  was  sometimes  cooled  wiHi  ice. 
IVliies  were  very  genendly  used,  and  even  perfumed  wines 
were  introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

6.  Before  the  Chreeks  went  to  an  entertainment,  iliey 
washed  and  anointed  themsdyes ;  when  they  airiyed,  the 
entertainer  took  them  by  the  hand,  or  kissed  ihskr  fips, 
hands,  knees,  or  feet,  as  they  deserred  more  or  less  respect. 
It  must  be  observed  oonoeming  the  gnests,  that  men  and 
women  were  never  invited  together. 

7.  They  sat  at  meals  either  quite  upright,  or  leaning  a 
little  backward ;  but  in  more  degenerate  ages,  they  adapted 
the  eastern  custom  of  reclinincf  on  beds  or  couches.  As 
soon  as  the  dishes  were  set  upon  the  table,  and  befinre 
the  guests  began  to  eat,  a  part  was  offered  as  a  sort  of 
first-fruits  to  the  gods. 

8.  They  had  a  custom  similar  to  ours,  of  drinking 
healths,  not  only  to  those  present,  hot  to  their  absent 
fioends;  and  at  every  name  they  poured  a  little  wine  on 
the  ground,  which  was  called  a  libation. 

9.  The  repast  being  ended,  a  hymn  was  snng  to  the 
gods.  After  this,  the  company  was  amused  with  nmsic, 
dancing,  and  mimicry,  or  whatever  could  tend  to  excite 
mirth  or  cheerfulnesB. 

10.  The  houses  of  the  rich  w^re  built  of  stone,  and 
many  of  them  were  highly  ornamented.  A  large  part  of 
the  people,  however,  lived  in  huts  made  of  rough  stone 
laid  in  clay. 

11.  In  war,  the  Greeks  fought  with  varioi^  weapons. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  had  bows  and  arrows;  some  had 

Javelins  or  spears,  which  they  hurled  with  great  force  and 
precision  of  aim ;  and  some  had  slings,  ^ith.  Yfhich  they 
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threw  stones.    They  also  usually  carried  short  swords,  and 
shields  for  warding  off  the  weapons  of  their  enemies. 

12.  You  must  recollect  that,  in  these  ancient  times, 
gunpowder  was  not  known.  In  battle,  the  warriors 
usually  engaged  in  close  conflict,  foot  to  foot,  and  breast 
to  breast.  They  seldom  gave  quarter  to  the  vanquished ; 
and  when  they  did  so,  they  commonly  made  slaves  of 
their  prisoners. 

13.  As  mankind  were  very  much  given  to  making  war 
upon  one  another,  it  was  the  custom  in  all  countries  to 
surround  the  cities  with  high  walls  for  defence.  This 
practice,  indeed,  continued  for  many  ages ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  many  other  countries, 
are  still  secured  in  this  way. 

14.  In  modem  times,  when  an  army  attacks  a  city  it 
batters  down  the  walls  with  cannon-shot,  or  by  under- 
mining them,  placing  gunpowder  beneath,  and  then  setting 
it  on  fire.  But  in  the  olden  times  of  Greece,  the  warriors 
used  battering  rams,  consisting  of  heavy  beams  with  pon- 
derous stones  at  one  end.  These  were  driven  by  main 
strength  against  the  walls,  and  thus,  after  many  efforts, 
they  were  demolished. 


Questions.     1.  What  did  the  men  wear  among  the  ancient 

Greeks?     Their  shoes?     Head-dress? 2.   Head-dress  of  the 

women  ?   What  ornaments  did  they  wear  ?'  The  rest  of  their  dress  ? 

—^3.  The  meals  of  the  Greeks  ? 4.  The  food  of  the  Greeks  in 

eariy  ages  ?    Luxuries  of  the  table  ?    What  of  the  Spartans  ? 

5.  Were  the  Greeks  fond  of  meat  for  food  ?    What  of  their  drink  ? 

Wine  ? 6.  Of  entertainments  ?    Men  and  women  ? 7.  How 

did  they  sit  at  table  ?     How  do  the  people  of  Asia  sit  at  table  ?    Did 
the  Greeks  adopt  this  Asiatic  custom  ?    What  was  done  before  be* 

ginning  to  eat  ? 8.  Drinking  healths  ?     Libation  ? ^.  What 

followed  the  repast  ? 10.  Wlmt  of  the  habitations  of  the  rich  ? 

Of  the  poor? 11.  What  weapons  were  used  by  the  Greeks  in 

war  ? 12.  What  of  gunpowder  ?    How  did  the  warriors  engage 

one  another  in  conflict  ?    Were  they  merciful  to  the  vanquished  ? 

13.  What  was  the  custom  regarding  cities? 14.     How  does 

a  modem  anny  attack  a  walled  city  ?    How  did  the  ancients  destroy 
the  wbUb  of  a  city  ? 
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Chapter  LVII.    Europe  continued.— PAi/t*p  of 
Macedon  conquers  Chreece, 

1.  I  SHALL  now  resume  the  history  of  Greece,  at  the 
point  where  I  left  off.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I 
had  just  finished  speaking  of  the  Theban  war. 

2.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  that  war,  the  states  of 
Greece  became  involved  in  another,  which  was  generally 
called  the  Sacred  War.  The  people  of  Phocis  had  been 
sentenced,  by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine  for  ploughing  a  field  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  at  Delphos.  Conceiving  the  sentence  to  be  unjust, 
the  Phocians  resolved  not  to  submit  to  it,  and  the  people 
of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Achaia,  assisted  them.  The 
Thebans,  Locrians,  and  Thessalians,  took  the  part  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  and  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  was 
solicited  to  fight  on  the  same  side,  and  named  general  by 
the  council. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  is  numbered  by  some  his- 
torians among  the  states  of  Greece ;  but  others  consider  it 
a  separate  country.  Although  it  was  founded  about  five 
hundred  years  before  this  period,  it  had  never  beeti  very 
powerful  till  Philip  mounted  the  throne. 

4.  Philip  was  ambitious  and  warlike,  and  he  had  no 
sooner  marched  his  army  into  Greece,  than  he  determined 
to  make  himself  ruler  of  the  whole  country.  The  Greeks 
were  not  now  so  valiant  as  they  had  been ;  and  there  were 
no  such  men  as  Leonidas,  Miltiades,  or  Epaminondas,  to 
lead  them  to  victory.  The  person  ^who  most  strenuously 
opposed  the  designs  of  Philip,  was  Demosthenes,  an  Athe- 
nian. He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  that  ever 
lived ;  and  his  orations  against  Philip  incited  the  Athe- 
nians to  resist  him  to  the  utmost ;  it  is  from  these  orations 
against  the  Macedonian  king  that  severe  speeches  have 
since  been  called  philippics.  But  the  Athenians  pxsA  th&^x. 
allies  were  iefeaied  at  Cheronsea,  m  ihie  yt^  ^S!&  \^<^\^ 
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the  Christian  era ;  and  thenceforward,  Philip  controlled  the 
affairs  of  Greece  till  his  death.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  was 
a  hotter  ruler  than  the  Greeks  could  have  found  amonor 
themselves. 

5.  But  he  had  many  vices,  and  among  the  rest,  that  of 
drinking  to  excess.  One  day,  just  after  he  had  risen  from 
the  banquet,  he  decided  a  certain  lawsuit  unjustly ;  the 
lofflng  person  cried  out,  ''  I  appeal  from  Philip  dnmk,  to 
Philip  sober!"  The  next  day,  when  sober,  he  decided 
the  other  way. 

6.  A  poor  woman,  who  had  some  business  with  Philip, 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  an  audience.  He  pat  her  off  from 
one  day  to  another,  saying  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  attend 
to  her ; — "  If  you  have  no  leisure  to  do  justice,  you  have 
no  right  to  be  king !"  said  the  woman.  The  king  was 
struck  with  the  truth  of  what  the  woman  said,  and  he 
became  more  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  station.    . 

7.  He  lived  only  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Cheronaeak 
There  was  a  young  nobleman  named  Pausanias,  a  captain 
of  the  guard,  who  had  been  injured  by  one  of  Philip's 
relations.  As  Philip  would  not  pimish  the  offender.  Pan* 
sanias  resolved  that  he  himself  should  die.  On  the  day  of 
the  marriage  of  Philip  s  daughter,  the  king  was  entering 
the  public  theatre,  where  the  nuptial  festivities  were  to  be 
celebrated ;  at  this  moment  Pausanias  rushed  forth,  with 
ills  sword  drawn,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart ;  he  was 
himself  immediately  slain.  The  Athenians  greatly  re- 
joiced at  the  news  of  Philip's  death,  and  all  the  other 
states  of  Greece  likewise  revolted  against  the  power  of 
Macedon. 


Questions.  1.  What  of  the  sacred  war  ?  Cause  of  it  ?  Which 
ymy  was  Delphos  from  Athens  ?  Phocis  ?  Thessaly  ?  What  states 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Phocians  ?  What  on  the  side  of  the  Am* 
phictyonic  couneil  ?    On  which  side  did  Philip,  long  of  Macedon, 

fight  ? -3.  What  of  Macedon  ?    Situation  ?    When  was  it  founded  ? 

Which  way  did  Philip's  army  march  from  Macedon  to  Greece  ? 

^  What  of  Piolip?    On  vbat  did  he  detetmiae?    What  of  the 


Qreeks  at  this  time  ?  What  of  Demo«t1ieiieii  P  Wh»t  efl^  h«d 
his  on,toTy  on  the  AttienUnB?  Origin  of  the  vord  phUiimief 
Where  were  they  beateo  P  When  did  the  battle  take  place  ?  When 
IB  Cheroniea  ?    Direction  from  Thebea  ?    Athens  ?     SpMta  f     How 

long  did  Philip  rule  Greece  ? 5,  6.  Relate  some  anecdoteB  of  Philip. 

7.  What  of  Pausanias  ?     Deftcribe  the  death  ot  Philip.      What 

did  the  Athenians  do  ?     Other  st«rtea  ? 


Chafteb  LVIII.     EnnopE  continued. Con^ue*t»  o 

Alexander  the  Great. 


1,  BoT  the  new  king  of  Macedon,  though  only  twenty 
years  old,  was  well  qualified  to  fill  hia  father's  place.  He 
was  Alexander,  afterwards  sumamed  the  Great.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  had  already  ^ven  proofs  of  the  valour  which 
so  soon  made  him  conqueror  of  the  world. 

3.  Alexandej-  subdued  the  Giecianato.te&^u^^'^^i'asw^ 
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of  one  campaign ;  lie  was  then  declared  generalissimo  of 
the  GreekS)  and  undertook  a  war  against  Persia.  The 
army  which  he  led  against  that  country  consisted  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  men.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
marched  through  Asia  Minor,  towards  Persia,  but  before 
reaching  its  borders,  he  was  met  by  the  Persian  king, 
Darius,  who  had  collected  an  immense  army.  Alexander 
defeated  him,  and  killed  many  thousands  of  his  soldiers. 
He  then  marched  into  Egypt,  and  founded  the  city  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Alexandria. 

3.  Darius  soon  assembled  a  mightier  army  than  before  ; 
and  had  now  half  a  million  of  men.  He  advanced  to  battle 
in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  seated  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which 
resembled  a  moving  throne,  and  around  him  were  his  life- 
guards, all  in  splendid  armour.  But  when  the  Persians 
saw  how  boldly  the  Macedonian  horsemen  advanced,  they 
took  to  flight ;  and  poor  king  Darius  was  left  almost  alone 
on  his  lofty  chariot.  He  had  but  just  time  to  get  on 
horseback,  and  gallop  away  from  the  battle,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  slain  by  two  of  his  own  subjects,  as  I  have 
told  you  in  the  history  of  Peisia.. 

4.  After  the  victory,  Alexander  maiehed  to  Persepolis, 
which  was  then  the  capital  of  Persia^  and  a  rich  and  mag- 
nificent city.  In  the  royal  palace,  there  was  a  gigantic 
statue  of  Xerxes,  but  the  Macedonian  soldiers  overthrew 
it,  and  tumbled  it  upon  the  ground.  While  he  remained 
at  Persepolis,  Alexander  gave  himself  up  to  drunkenness 
and  licentioiK  pleasures.  One  night,  at  a  splendid  banquet, 
an  Athenian  lady  persuaded  him  to  set  fire  to  the  city,  and 
it  was  accordingly  burnt  to  the  ground. 

5.  When  Persia  was  completely  subdued,  Alexander 
invaded  India,  the  country  now  called  Hindostan.  One  of 
the  kings  of  that  country,  named  Poms,  is  said  to  have 
been  setiea  feat  and  a  half  in  height.  This  gigantic  king 
led  a  ^eat  army  against  Alexandec; 

^  Porua  wmB  weU  pnovidsd  with,  dephants,  which  had 
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been  iniaed  to  rash  upon  tLe  enemy,  and  trample  tliem 
4ewn.  Alexander  had  no  elephants^  but  his  mual  good 
loirtiune  <tid  not  desert  him.  The  ainny  of  Poms  was 
routed,  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  loaded 
witk  chains. 

7.  In  this  degraded  oc^ditiofl,  the  Indian  king  was 
biK»]ght  into  the  victor's  tent.  Alexander  gazed  wkk 
wonder  a/t  the  enormous  stature  of  Porus,  for  although  so 
l^reat  a  conqueror,  he  was  himself  only  of  middle  size. 
*^  How  shall  I  treait  you  V  asked  Alexander  of  his  prisoner. 
^  like  a  king !"  said  Porus.  This  answer  led  Alexander 
^  reflect  how  he  himself  should  like  to  be  treated,  had  ke 
been  im.  a  similar  situation ;  and  he  was  induced  to  behave 
generously  to  Porus. 

Q^OBsnoNS.  1.  Who  was  the  new  king  of  MaeedoB  ?  Of  what 
liad  he  given  proofs  ? 2.  After  what  exploit  was  Alexander  de- 
clared generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  ?  What  of  the  army  which  he 
led  agMnst  Persia  ?  Direction  of  Pereia  from  Maoeden  ?  Over 
idutt  49ea>  and  country  did  the  army  cross  to  reach  Persia  ?  Who 
opposed  Alexander  ?     Where  did  Alexander  march  after  the  battle  ? 

3.  Describe  the  march  of  Darius  and  his  new  army.     Whait  be- 

eame  of  Darias  ?— 4.  To  what  place  did  Alexander  go  after  his 
victory  ?    Situation  of  Persepolis  ?    Divection  from  Athens  ?    What 

cvflSie  statue  of  Xerxes  ?  What  happened  at  Persepolis  ? 5.  What 

«Mmti7  (Hd  Alexander  next  invade  ?  Diceotioii  of  [bidiafpom  Gveeoe? 

Persia  ?     What  of  Ponis  ? Si  What  JBiimals  had  Porus  in  hia 

army  ?    Who  conquered  ?    What  became  of  Porus  ? 7.  Describe 

the  meeting  between  Alexander  and  Poms. 


Chapter  LIX.    Europe  continued. fSe^l  of 

Alexanders  career, 

*    1.  In  lihe  early  part  of  hi»  career,  Alexander  had  shown 
■utny  ezcdlent  and  noble  traits  of  character-     But  he  met 
wkk  such  gj»»t  and  continual  success  in  all  his  under- 
iakiBgBy.<diai  his  heart  beGsaneoorrapted,  and  he  comcait^b^ 
many  ciueJ  actions.     One  of  his  ivose^  iftod^  '^^&  ^^ 

'ML  "I 
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murder  of  Clitus,  an  old  officer  who  had  fought  under  king 
Philip.  He  had  once  saved  Alexander  s  life  in  battle,  and 
on  this  account  he  was  allowed  to  speak  very  freely 
to  him. 

2.  One  night,  after  drinking  too  much  wine,  Alexander 
began  to  speak  of  his  own  exploits ;  and  he  spoke  more 
highly  of  them  than  old  Clitus  thought  they  deserved. 
Accordingly,  he  told  Alexander  that  his  father  Philip  had 
done  much  greater  things  than  he  had  ever  done.  The 
monarch  was  so  enraged,  that  he  snatched  a  spear  from 
one  of  his  attendants,  and  gave  Clitus  a  mortal  wound. 
When  he  saw  the  old  mans  bloody  corpse  extended  on 
the  floor,  he  was  naturally  seized  with  horror,  for  he  had 
murdered  the  preserver  of  his  own  life ! 

3.  Alexander  s  remorse,  however,  did  not  last  long.  He 
was  so  elated  by  his  successes  against  his  enemies,  that  he 
fancied  himself  a  god,  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  and 
because  a  philosopher,  named  Callisthenes,  refused  to  wor- 
ship him,  he  was  put  into  an  iron  cage,  and  tormented,  till 
he  killed  himself  in  despair. 

4.  After  Alexander  s  return  from  India  to  Persia,  he 
met  with  a  great  misfortune,  in  the  loss  of  his  dearest 
&iend,  Hephaestion,  who  died  of  a  disease  which  he  had 
contracted  by  excessive  drinking.  For  three  days  after- 
wards, Alexander  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  would 
take  no  food.  At  length  he  erected  a  funeral  pile  of  spices 
and  other  precious  materials,  so  that  it  was  as  costly  as  a 
palace  would  have  been ;  and  the  lifeless  body  of  Hephaes- 
tion was  placed  on  the  summit.  Alexander  then  set  fire 
to  the  pile,  and  stood  mournfully  looking  on  while  the 
corpse  of  his  friend  was  consumed  to  ashes. 

5.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Alexander  had  taken 

warning  by  the  fate  of  Hephaestion ;   but  he,  too,  was 

destined  to  owe  his  destruction  to  the  wine-cup.     While 

drinking  at  a  banquet  in  Babylon,  he  was  suddenly  taken 

lU,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 
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6.  Of  a  certain  pirate,  whom  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
once  took  prisoner,  Alexander  demanded  by  what  right  he 
committed  his  robberies.  "  I  am  a  robber  by  the  same 
right  that  you  are  a  conqueror,"  was  the  reply,  "  The 
only  difference  between  us  is,  that  I  have  but  a  few  men, 
and  can  do  but  little  mischief;  while  you  have  a  large 
army,  and  can  do  a  great  deal!"  It  must  be  confessed 
that  this  was  the  chief  difference  between  many  of  the 
barbarous  conquerors  of  old  and  robbers. 

7.  When  Alexander  died,  his  body  was  deposited  in  a 
splendid  coffin,  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians 
paid  him  divine  honours,  as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest 
possible  benefactor  to  the  world. 

Questions.     1.  What  of  Alexander  ?     What  ruined  his  dispo- 
sition ?    What  of  the  actions  of  Alexander  ?    Who  was  Clitus  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Clitus. 3.  What  did  Alex- 
ander insist  upon  being  called  ?     What  of  Callisthenes  ? 4.  Of 

Ilephsestion  ?     The  cause  of  his  death  ?     What  did  Alexander  do 

with  the  body  of  Hephajstion? 5.   What  caused   Alexander's 

death  ?     At  what  place  did  he  die  ?     Situation  of  Babylon  ?     Direc- 
tion from  Macedon  ?     India  ? 6.  Tell  the  story  of  the  pirate. 

7.  What  was  done  when  Alexander  died  ? 


Chapter  LX.     Europe  continued. Greece  invaded 

hy  the  Gauls, 

1.  When  Alexander  lay  on  his  death-bed,  his  attend- 
ants asked  to  whom  he  would  bequeath  the  empire,  which 
now  extended  from  Greece  to  India,  including  a  great 
many  nations ;  his  answer  was,  "  To  the  most  worthy." 
But  there  appears  to  have  been  no  very  worthy  man  among 
those  whom  he  left  behind  him ;  and  even  if  there  had 
been,  the  unworthy  ones  would  not  have  consented  to  yield 
him  the  whole  power ;  Alexander's  empire  was  therefore 
divided  among  thirty-three  of  his  chief  officers. 

2.  But  the  most  powerful  of  these  officers  were  deter- 
mined to  have  more  than  their  shaxe  *,  2jA  m  \Xi^  ^^^^ 
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312 1)efoie  Clmst,  four  of  them  liad  obtained  possessioii  of 
Ae  wbole.  Alexander  had  then  been  dead  eleren  years, 
and  all  his  children  and  relatives  had  been  murdered  bj 
his  ambitious  officers. 

3.  The  Greeks,  when  they  heard  of  Alexander  s  death, 
had  attempted  to  regain  their  liberty.  But  their  struggles 
were  unsuccessful ;  and  the  country  was  reduced  to  sub- 
jection by  Cassander,  who  had  been  general  of  Alexander  s 
cayalry.  Cassander  died  in  a  few  years ;  and  thencefor- 
ward the  history  of  Greece  tells  of  nothing  but  crimes,  and 
ievoluti<ms,  and  misfortunes. 

4.  In  the  year  279  before  the  Christian  era,  Gfreecc  was 
invaded  by  the  Gauls,  a  barbarous  people,  who  inhabited 
the  country  now  called  France.  Their  general's  name  was 
Bremms ;  and  their  numbers  are  said  to  have  be^i  a  hun-> 
dred  and  sixty-five  thousand  men.  Brennns  m«t  with 
hardly  any  opposition ;  and  marched  to  Delphos,  intending 
to  eeiae  the  treasures  that  were  contained  in  the  famous 
temple  of  Apollo.  *'  A  deity,  like  Apollo,  does  not  want 
these  treasures,"  said  Brennus ;  '^  I  am  only  a  man,  and 
have  great  need  of  them," 

5.  Accordingly,  he  led  his  barbarians  towards  the  tem- 
ple, the  stately  marble  front  of  which  was  seen  at  a  short 
distance  before  them.  It  was  considered  the  holiest  spot 
in  Greece ;  and  here  was  the  mysterious  oracle,  from  which 
so  many  wonderful  prophecies  were  pretended  to  have 
issued.  A  wild  shout  burst  from  the  army  of  the  Gauls, 
and  liiey  were  on  the  point  of  rushing  forward  to  the  tem- 
ple, when  suddenly  a  violent  storm  arose;  the  thunder 
roared,  the  wind  blew  furiously,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  terrible  earthquake  shook  the  ground  beneath  their  feet. 
A  band  of  Greeks  had  assembled  to  defend  the  temple,  and 
when  they  saw  the  disorder  of  ^e  barbarians,  they  attacked 
them,  sword  in  hand.  It  had  grown  so  dark,  too,  that  the 
Oimh  could  not  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  so  they  killed 

one  aaotiier,  and  their  whole  army  was  dtsattoyed. 
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6.  Such  k  the  story  -Wliicli  the  Greek  historians  tell 
•ahout  this  battle,  but  it  is  doubtless  mudh  exaggerated. 
This  was  the  last  great  yictory  that  the  Greeks  ever 
achieyed  oyer  their  enemies. 


QuxsTioNS.     1.  What  was  asked  Alexander  on  his  death-bed? 

His  reply  ?    How  was  the  empire  divided  ? 2,  What  took  place 

in  the  year  312  before  Christ  ?     What  of  Alexander's  children  and 

relatives  ? 3.  By  whom  was  Greece  subdued  ?    Who  was  Caasan- 

der  ?     What  of  the  history  of  Greece  after  his  death  ? 4.  In  what 

year  did  the  Gaula  invade  Greece  ?  Name  of  their  general  ?  What 
of  their  army  ?     Situation  of  Delphos  ?     Direction  firom  Athens  P 

Sparta  ?     Thebes  ?     What  famous  temple  was  at  Delphos? 6. 

Describe  the  march  towards  the  temple.  By  what  were  the  Gauls 
affrighted  ?  What  of  the  Greeks  ?  How  were  the  Gauls  destroyed  ? 
6.  What  may  be  said  of  this  victory  over  the  Gauls? 


Chapter  LXI.     Europe  continued. End  of  Gfrecian 

Independence. 

1.  The  Greeks  had  now  almost  entirely  lost  their  love 
of  liberty,  as  well  as  the  other  virtues  which  had  formerly 
distinguished  them.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  the 
story  of  Agis,  the  young  king  of  Sparta. 

2.  King  Agis  was  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  Sparta, 
and  he  greatly  desired  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  which 
Lycurgus  had  enacted.  But  the  Spartans  were  now  vicious 
and  cowardly;  they  hated  the  very  name  of  Lycurgus, 
and  resolved  not  to  be  governed  by  his  severe  laws.  They 
therefore  seized  the  virtuous  young  king,  dragged  him  to 
prison,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death.  The  executioner 
shed  tears  at  the  moment  when  he  was  going  to  kill  him  ; 
"  Do  not  weep  for  me,"  said  Agis,  "  I  am  happier  than 
my  murderers."  A  little  while  after  Agis  was  killed,  his 
mother  and  grandmother  came  to  the  prison  to  see  him, 
for  they  had  not  heard  of  his  death.  They  were  led  into 
his  dungeon,  and  the  murderers  of  Agis  immediately 
strangled  them  both,  and  threw  tlieii  4ea.^\>Q5\a'^^3::^<5^^s^^' 
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3.  Some  time  after  this  horrible  event,  the  Spartans  had 
a  king  called  Nabis.  He  was  snch  a  cmel  monster,  that 
Heaven  seemed  to  have  placed  him  in  authority  only  for 
the  punishment  of  the  people's  wickedness.  Nabis  had  an 
image  in  his  palace,  which  resembled  his  own  wife,  and 
was  very  beautiful ;  it  was  likewise  clothed  with  magnifi- 
cent garments,  such  as  were  proper  for  a  queen  to  wear, 
but  the  breast  and  arms  of  the  image  were  stuck  fiill  of 
sharp  iron  spikes;  these,  however,  were  hidden  by  the 
rich  clothes. 

4.  When  king  Nabis  wished  to  extort  money  from  any 
person,  he  invited  him  to  his  palace,  and  led  him  up  to  the 
image,  but  no  sooner  was  the  stranger  within  reach,  than 
the  image  put  out  its  arms  and  squeezed  him  close  to  its 
breast.  This  was  done  by  means  of  machinery,  and  the 
poor  man  might  struggle  as  hard  as  he  pleased,  but 
he  could  not  possibly  get  away  from  the  cruel  embrace  of 
the  statue.  There  he  remained,  with  the  iron  spikes 
sticking  into  his  flesh,  until  his  agony  compelled  him  to 
give  Nabis  as  much  money  as  he  asked  for. 

5.  When  such  enormities  were  committed  by  the  kings 
of  Greece,  it  was  time  that  the  country  should  be  governed 
by  other  masters,  and  my  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  this  soon  happened.  One  hundred  and  forty-six 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  Greece  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Rome. 

6.  Thus  I  have  given  you  a  very  brief  account  of  ancient 
Greece ;  its  history  is  full  of  interest,  and  instruction,  and 
I  hope  you  will  hereafter  read  the  whole  story  in  some 
laiger  work  than  mine. 


QUS8T10N8.     1.  YihBi  of  the  Greeks ? 2.  Who  was  Agis ? 

What  did  he  desire  ?     What  of  the  Spartans  ?     What  did  they  do 
to  Agis  ?    Describe  his  death.     What  of  the  mother  and  grandmother 

of  Agis  ? 3.  What  of  Nabis  ?    Describe  the  image. 4.  What 

did  Nabis  do  when  he  wanted  to  extort  money  from  any  one  ? 

A  At  what  period  was  Greece  conquered  by  the  Romans  ?  Situation 
of  Rome?    Direction  from  Greece  ?    PecBia?    India? 
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Ohaftbb  LXII.    Europe  continued. Modem  History 

of  Greeee. 

1.  From  this  time  forward,  the  histoiy  of  Greece  is 
connected  with  that  of  other  nations.  The  Greeks  had  no 
longer  any  power,  even  in  their  native  country,  though 
they  were  still  respected  on  account  of  the  poets,  and  his- 
torians, and  sculptors,  who  appeared  amongst  them.  But 
in  course  of  time,  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  seemed  to 
have  deserted  them,  as  well  as  their  ancient  vaknix,  and 
they  were  then  wholly  despised. 

2.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  years  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  Boman  dominions  were  divided  into  the 
Eastern  and  Western  empires.  The  capital  of  the  Eafltem 
empire  was  OooBtantinople,  and  the  territory  of  ancient 
Greece  heing  included  under  this  government,  it  was 
sometimes  called  the  Greek  empire.  Above  a  t^omand 
years  elapsed,  and  nothing  happened  of  such  impoortance 
that  it  need  be  told  in  this  brief  history,  but,  in  tiiie  year 
1453  the  Turks  invaded  the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Romans. 
Ghreece  then  fell  beneath  their  power ;  and  during  almost 
four  centuries,  the  Ghreeks  were  treated  by  the  Turks  like 
slaves. 

3.  At  last,  in  the  year  1821,  they  rose  in  arms  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turks ;  the  war  was  continued  a  long 
time,  and  was  carried  on  with  the  most  locking  cruelty 
on  both  sides.  Many  people  from  other  countries  went  to 
assist  the  Greeks ;  for  the  ancient  renown  of  €hreeoe  made 
friends  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  her  history. 

4.  The  Turks  are  a  fierce  people,  and  they  xesdved  not 
to  give  up  the  country.  The  Gbeeks,  on  ihe  other  hand, 
determined  either  to  drive  awayihcor  oppressors,  orio  die ; 
but  they  would  not  have  succeeded,  if  England,  IFrance, 
and  Russia,  had  not  taken  their  part.     The  fleets  of  these 

three  nations  formed  a  junction  off  the  coast  of  Greece. 
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Tbey  were  all  imder  the  c<HmnEiid  of  the  l^^Iish  adnm^ 
Sfli  Edwud  Codiiqgton,  knd  in  October,  1837i  attacked  a 
Turkish  fleet  of  more  than  two  bundled  Teasels,  in  the  bay 
of  Navarino, 

5.  The  Twks  were  entirely  beaten,  theii  vessels  were 
souk  or  burned ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  losses  in  this 
battle,  they  were  unable  to  continue  the  war.  Greece  waa 
'dteiefore  evacuated  by  the  Turks,  but  as  the  Oieeka 
were  not  considered  entirely  fit  to  govern  tb^naelTee,  ft 
king  was  selected  for  them,  .by  England,  France,  and 
fiusaia.  The  new  king  was  a  young  man  of  eigbteon, 
named  Otho,  son  of  the  King  of  Bafaria,  who  was  plaoed 
cm  the  throne  !n  the  year  1833.  This  is  the  latastie- 
mai'kahle  event  in  the  history  of  Greece. 


l.:ou-i"jL  (Stsi^ta  ;  of  tha  lower  crderii. 
QussTioNS.     1,  What  of  the  Oreeks?    For  what  were  they 

KBpected  P     What  happened  in  course  of  time  F 2.  At  what  time 

were  the  Roman  ilomitiians  divided  ?  Najnetho  two  parts.  Situation 
ef  Constantinople  ?  Direction  from  Athens .'  What  was  the  Eaatem 
ompice   someUnies  called  ?     What   happened   about    U50  F      Into 

whose  power  did  the  Greeks  then  fall  ?     How  were  they  treated  ? ■ 

3.  What  took  place  in  1 821  ?     Who  assisted  the  GrecbB  F     Why  did 

Onwce   find    bo   many  friends? 1.  Whst  rf   fesTiaAal     T>fls> 

GreeliB  F    Who  took  part  with  Greece  ?    Who  coBHQaai4B4.ftia  tano.- 
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bined  fleet  of  England,  France,  and  BuBsia  ?    In  what  year  did  they 

attack  the  Turks  ? 6.  What  of  the  Turks  ?     Were  they  obliged 

to  leave  Greece  ?    Who  chose  a  king  for  the  Greeks  ?     His  name  ? 
In  what  year,  did  he  come  to  the  throne  ? 


Chapter  LXIII.     Europe  continued. — Chronology  of 

Greece, 

Before  Christ. 

Argos  founded  by  Inachus       ......  1856 

Athens  founded  by  Cecrops  -        -        .        .        .  1550 

Corinth  founded  by  Sisyphus    ......  1520 

Sparta  founded  by  Lelex       ......  1516 

Thebes  founded  by  Cadmus      ......  1500 

Amphictyonic  council  established  >        .        -        .        -  1329 

Argonautic  expedition  -        -        -        -        -        -  1281 

Siege  of  Troy  ended 1183 

Homer  bom   .........      900 

Lycurgus  gives  laws  to  Sparta      .....  880 

Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens        ......       594 

Battle  of  Marathon 490 

Peloponnesian  war  begins     -        -        -        -        .        -  431 

Deatii  of  Pericles    -        -        - 429 

Athens  taken  by  the  Spartans       .....  404 

Former  government  restored  in  Athens    ....      403 

Betreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 400 

Battle  of  Leuctra 371 

Death  of  Epaminondas         .        .        .        .        .        .  363 

Battle  of  Cheronsea 338 

Death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon  ....  336 

Thebes  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander         ...      336 

Death  of  Alexander 323 

Greece  subjected  by  Cassander        .....       322 
Division  of  Alexander's  kingdom    -       -        -        -        -  312 

Greece  invaded  by  the  Gauls  ...---      279 

Death  of  Agis 241 

Greece  becomes  a  Boman  province  -    ,  -        -        -        -      146 

A.  D. 

The  Turks  conquer  the  Eastern  empire         ...  1453 
The  Greek  revolution  begins    -       -        -        -        -        -1821 

Battle  of  Navarino       -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1827 

Acceeaon  of  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece         ...  1833 


•^. 
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Chaptbb  LXIV.    EiTROPE  continued. About  Italy  tu 


1.  Italy  is  a  celebrated  eountry  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
extending  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  ia  fiincied  to 
have  the  shape  of  a  boot,  the  island  of  Sicily  lying  at  the 
toe.  It  baa  a  beautiful  climate,  the  seasons  of  Spring  and 
Summer  seeming  always  to  pievail.  If  yon  were  to  go  to 
this  country,  you  would  be  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
sky,  and  the  balmy  softness  of  the  aii.  You  would  find 
grapes  so  abundant  that  you  could  buy  a  delicious  bunch, 
as  large  as  you  could  eat,  for  a  penny;  and  if  you  wished 
for  wine,  you  could  get  a  bottle  for  sixpence. 

2,  You  would  find,  in  short,  that  Italy  abounds  in 
pleasant  fruits,  and  in  every  species  of  production  required 
for  the  comfort  of  man.  You  would  find  the  people,  men, 
women  and  children,  living  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  the 
open  -lir,  often  singing,  and  sometimes  dancing  in  groups 
bene:;th  the  trees.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  signs  of 
cheerfulness,  you  would  -observe  a  great  deal  of  poverty, 
«nd  you  would  soon  discover  that  many  of  the  ij«o^\ft  «» 
indoleni^  vicious,  degraded,  and  sunk  .i&sa.^i^i&<s^ 
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3t  In  tbe  cUiee,  manj  of  which,  are  large,  &ad  popolons, 

you  would  see  beautiful  churches,  palaces,  and  bridges, 
many  of  them  built  of  marble.    But  still  everytiimg  around 


yon  wonid  bear  an  a^ect  <J  decay,  and  impress  you  'mHi 
i^  idea  &at  Jtaly,  witk  aU  ite  splendovr  and  beauty,  is 
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4.  At  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  large  cities, 
you  would  find  coUeotions  of  pictures  and  statues,  whicli 
surpass  in  beauty  eimrytiiing  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
These  pictures  are  the  works  of  famous  artists,  who  lived 
in  Italy  within  the  last  five  hundred  years,  and  the 
statues  are  the  productions  of  sculptors,  who  lived  at 
vaiious  periods  during  the  last  two  thousand  years.  Some 
of  Hieiat  indeed  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by 
Greaiint  axtistB^  who  Cved  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

Sk,  But  in  all  Italy  there  is  nothing  that  excites  so  much 
intoest  aa  the  rains  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  associations 
oonneeted'  with  them.  These,  like  the  ancient  remains  of 
Eggrpt  and  Greece,  would  delight  you  with  their  beauty, 
an<i  astonish  you  by  their  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

ft  The  most  remarkable  edifice  of  modem  times  to  be 
^uDd  in  Italy,  is  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome, 
the  most  magnificent  temple  in  the  worlds  Near  this  is 
the  Yatican,  a  famous  palace  inhabited  by  the  pope,  who 
reigns  as  a  sovereign  over  Borne  and  the  surrounding 
country. 

%,  If  you  were  to  go  to  Naples,  you  would  see,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  a  famous  mountain  called  Vesuvius, 
fironk which  smoke,  flame,  and  torrents  of  melted  lava,  have 
occanonally  issued  for  ages. 

&.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Sicily,^  you  would  behold  an- 
othttT  volfsanic  mountabi  called  Etna,  which  also  pours  out, 
froHL  time  to  time,  immense  volumes  of  smoke,  fire,  and 
lavK;.  Yet  on  ihe  sides  of  this  mountain  many  people 
d^?jdil;  and  here  you  will  find  rich  vineyards,  beautiful 
gaiAna^  and.  groves  of  figs,  and  oranges,  and  olives:  ai^d 
at  Sifcfixit;  is  fti  large  and  handsome  city  called  Catania. 

%  BGbring  visited  Italy,  you  may  remember  with  ad- 
miration the  majestic  ruins  of  Rome,  the  marble  palaces*  of 
Florence  and  Naples,  but  you  would  not  wish  to  live  in  a 
country  where  even  these  splendid  edifices  oppress  the  heart 
with  gloom.     You  would  much  latliei  \^n^  ^\xiw^^  ^^ 
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cheerful  and  thriving  villages  and  towns  of  our  own  cous- 
try.  The  truth  is,  that  Italy  has  heen  badly  f^verned  for  ■ 
ages,  and  the  people  have  become  indolent  and  viciona;. 
hot  let  ue  hope  that  they  will  yet  become  more  worthy  of 
the  beauti&l  country  they  inhabit. 


.^^'Px. 


1,  What  U  Italy?  lU  shape?  Situation  of  Sicily  ? 
Climate  ot  lUly  ?     What  of  the  air  and  sky  in  Italy  ?    Of  grapes? 

Wine? 2.   FruitB?    Other  productions  ?    The  people  ?      What 

wonldyoudis  over  after  examining  the  people  of  Italy  CMefuUy  ? 

1  What  of  the  cities  ?- 4.  Of  pictures  and  statue*  ? 6.  Of  the 

mins  of  Rome  ? 6.   Of  St.  Peter's  ?    The  Vatican  ?    The  pope  ? 

7.  Of  Vesuvius? 8.  Of  Etna? 9.  With  what  feelli^ 

would  you  return  home  after  yiMting  Italy  ? 


Chapter  LXV.     Europe  continued. Foiaiding 

Borne  by  Bomulm.     Its  early  State. 

1.  I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  tell  you  the  history  of  Borne, 
the  most  celebrated  empire  of  antiquity.  Like  the  eaily 
history  of  all  countries,  it  abounds  in  tales  of  hloodat«d^ 
injustice,  attd  crime.     Over  such  hoini  bcbuc&\  jafi>x^^\A 
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^ad  to  draw  a  Teil ;  lyat  these  things  have  really  hap- 
pened, and  it  is  the  flirty  -of  a  faithful  story-teller  to  hide 
nothing  which  is  necessary  to  give  a  true  picture  of  what 
he  undertakes  to  exhibit. 

2.  The  famous  city  of  Rome  stands  on  the  river  !nber, 
in  Italy,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus,  in  the  year  753  before 
Christ.  Romulus  was  the  captain  of  about  three  thousand 
banditti,  or  outlaws,  who  built  some  huts  on  a  hiU  called 
the  Pdbtine,  and  ccaidosed  them  widi  a  walL  This  was 
the  OB|gin  of  ihe  vuoei  famous  city  the  world  ^erer -saw. 

3.  1^  is  said  &adL  this  wall  was  se  low,  ^iSxat  fiefiius,  the 
brothier  «f  ftomulus,  leaped  over  zL  ^'  D^  y^oaa.  «all  this 
the  wdl  of  a  caty  ?"  €ried  he,  ^oatesaptuouslr^  Romulus 
was  80  enraged,  that  he  struck  his  brother  deasi;  and  this 
was  the  fint  lilood  thjit  bedewed  tbe  walls  ci  Koaae. 

4.  Wlieii  Bomnhis  and  his  fellow  robben  ^mee  com- 
fortably setlded  in  their  new  honaes,  likef  iound  themsdives 
in  waat  of  mves.  At  this  time,  Italy  was  ix&abited  by 
many  rude  tribes,  and  among  these  were  the  Sabines,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  These  would  not 
iillow  their  young  women  to  marry  the  Romans;  but 
Jtomulus  contrived  a  scheme  to  get  wives  by  force. 

5.  He  invited  the  whole  6abine  people  to  witness  some 
games  and  sports.  Accordingly,  the  Sabines  came ;  and, 
as  they  suspected  no  mischief,  they  brought  their  ¥dves 
and  daughters  with  them.  At  first,  the  Sabines  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  feats  of  strength  and  agility 
which  were  performed  by  the  Romans  to  entertain  them  ; 
but,  in  a  little  while,  Romulus  gave  a  signal,  and  aU  his 
men  drew  their  swords,  and  rushed  among  the  peaceable 
spectators.  The  Sabines  were  of  course  taken  by  surprise, 
and  eoukl  make  no  redstanoe.  Eadi  of  the  Romans  seized 
one  of  ihe  women,  and  earned  her  away,  and  made  her 

Jkis  wife, 
6,  This  outiMgdQia&  set  of  violenoe  caused  a  war  betwe^i 
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ike  Bomans  »nd  Sabines.  The  latter  nmstered  a  large 
army,  and  would  probably  have  exterminated  Romulus 
and  his  banditti ;  but  when  they  were  about  to  engage  m 
battle,  the  Sabine  women  rushed  into  the  field,  and  be- 
sought the  two  hostile  parties  to  make  peace.  They  said 
that  whichever  side  might  gain  the  victory,  it  would  bring 
nothing  but  sorrow  to  them ;  for,  if  the  Sabines  should 
conquer,  their  husbands  would  lose  their  lives ;  or  if  the 
Romans  should  win  the  day,  their  kindred  would  perish. 
Both  parties  were  much  moved  by  these  entreaties ;  the 
Sabines  saw  that  the  women  had  become  attached  to  the 
Romans,  and  therefore  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  sepa- 
jratethem,  even  if  it  could  be  done  without  bloodshed.  In 
short,  the  matter  ended  peaceably,  and  an  alliance,  or 
friendly  treaty,  was  formed. 

7.  The  first  government  of  Rome  consisted  of  a  king 
and  senate.  Romulus  was  chosen  king,  and  reigned  thirty- 
jgeven  years.  There  are  different  accounts  of  the  way  in 
which  his  reiom  terminated. 

CD 

8.  Some  historians  pretend  that,  while  Romulus  sat  in 
the  senate-house,  giving  wise  instructions  in  regard  to 
matters  of  state,  the  hall  was  suddenly  darkened  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  When  the  sun  shone  out  again,  the 
chair  of  Romulus  was  perceived  to  be  empty ;  and  it  was 
said  he  had  been  taken  up  into  heaven.  Others  say  that 
Romulus  attempted  to  make  himself  absolute,  and  that 
therefore  the  senators  pulled  him  down  from  his  chair  «f 
state  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  This  story  appears  more 
probable  than  the  former;  at  all  events,  king  Romulus 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  again  in  the 
city  which  he  had  founded. 


Questions.     1.  What  of  the  empire  of  Rome  ?   Of  its  history  ? 

2.  On  what  river  is  Rome  ?    How  far  is  it  from  the  sea  ?    At 
what  time,  and  by  whom  was  it  founded?     Who  was  Romul\3&^ 

What  did  the  outlaws  do  ?    The  origin  of  B.ome  ^ ^.  ^\n3bX\!0m^- 

pened  between  Momulua  and  Bemw  ?        4,  Ot  ^Vv-ddd  ^^  "^Unsc^^?- 
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and  his  men  feel  the  want  ?    What  of  the  Sahines  ?— 6.  Give  an 

account   of  the  canying  off  of  the   Sahine  women. 6.  What 

did  this  act  cause,?    How  was  the  war  prevented  ?    What  did  the 
wives  of  the  Romans  say  ?    What  effect  had  their  entreaties  ? 
7.  What  of  the  first  government  of  Rome  ?    Who  was  chosen  king, 
and  how  long  did  he  reign  ? 8.  What  do  some  historians  pre- 
tend ?    What  do  others  say  ? 


Chapter  LXVI.    Europe  continued, Battle  of  the 

Horatii  and  Curiatiu 

1.  The  second  king  of  Rome  was  Numa  Pompilius,  a 
wise  and  good  king,  and  a  great  lover  of  peace.  He 
leigned  forty-three  years,  and  made  many  excellent  laws, 
and  instructed  his  people  in  agriculture  and  other  useful 
arts. 

2.  The  peaceful  Numa  was  succeeded  hy  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius,  who  was  a  warlike  monarch.  During  his  reign 
the  Romans  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Albans,  who 
inhabited  a  neighbouring  city. 

3.  It  was  agreed  that  the  war  should  be  decided  by 
a  battle  between  three  champions  on  each  side.  In  the 
army  of  the  Albans  there  were  three  brothers,  each  named 
Curiatius ;  and  in  the  Roman  army  there  were  likewise 
three,  by  the  name  of  Horatius. 

4.  These  Horatii  and  Curiatii  were  fixed  upon  as  the 
champions.  They  fought  in  an  open  plain ;  and  on  each 
side  stood  the  ranks  of  armed  warriors,  with  their  swords 
sheathed,  anxiously  watching  the  combat. 

5.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Curiatii  were  about  to 
gain  the  victory :  it  is  true  they  were  all  three  wounded ; 
but  two  of  the  Horatii  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  The 
other  Horatius  was  still  unhurt.  -  He  appeared  determined 
not  to  perish  like  his  two  brothers ;  for  he  was  seen  to  turn 
and  flee.     At  the  flight  of  their  champion,  the  Romans 

groanedi  with  shame  and  despair ;  for  if  he  should  lose  the 
battle,  they  would  all  be.  made  daveB. 
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6.  The  three  Curiatii  pursued  the  fugitive,  but  their 
wounds  had  rendered  them  feeble.  They  staggered  along, 
one  behind  the  other,  so  that  they  were  separated  by  con- 
siderable distances.  This  was  what  Horatius  desired. 
Though  he  could  not  have  beaten  all  three  together,  he 
was  more  than  a  match  for  them  singly. 

7.  He  now  turned  fiercely  upon  the  foremost,  and  slew 
him ;  then  he  encountered  the  second,  and  smote  him 
dead  in  a  moment;  the  third  met  with  the  same  fate. 
The  Alban  army  now  turned  pale,  and  dropped  their 
weapons  on  the  field,  for  they  had  lost  their  freedom. 

8.  The  exulting  Romans  greeted  Horatius  with  shouts 
of  triumph,  and  he  returned  towards  Rome  amid  a  throng 
of  his  countrymen,  all  of  whom  hailed  him  as  their  bene- 
factor. But  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  met  a  young  woman 
wringing  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief.  She  was  his 
sister,  and  in  love  with  one  of  the  Curiatii ;  when  she  saw 
Horatius,  she  shrieked  aloud,  and  reproached  him  bitterly 
for  having  slain  her  lover. 

9.  The  victor  still  held  the  bloody  sword  with  which 
he  had  killed  the  three  Alban  champions.  His  heart  was 
still  fierce  with  the  frenzy  of  the  combat :  he  could  not 
bear  that  his  sister  should  bewail  one  of  his  dead  enemies, 
instead  of  her  two  dead  brothers,  nor  that  she  should 
darken  his  triumph  with  her  reproaches;  and,  in  the 
passion  of  the  moment,  he  stabbed  her  to  the  heart. 

10.  Horatius  was  condemned  to  die  for  this  dreadful 
crime;  though  he  was  afterwards  pardoned,  because  his 
valour  had  won  for  Rome  such  a  great  deliverance.  But 
the  disgrace  of  his  guilt  was  far  more  than  the  honour  of 
his  victory. 

Questions.     1.  Who  was  the  second  king  of  R  2» 

What  of  Tullus  Hostilius  ? 3.  How  was  the  war  )  a  the 

Romans  and  Albans  to  be  decided  ?    Who  were  the  .  a  and 

Curiatii  ?— 4,  5.  Describe  the  battle  between  these  itanta« 

Who)  fled  from  the  battle  ? 6.  What  did  lYift  1i3M»t&  V  >ml  ^si'l 
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Wbttb  of  Horatiiu  ? ^7*  What  was  the  &te  of  the  CuriatSi  ? 

8,  How  was  Horatms  gveeted  ?    What  of  his  sister  ? 9^  Why 

did  Horatins  kill  her  ? 10.  What  of  Horatius  ?    Why  was  he 

pudonedi 


Chapter  LXVII.   Europe  continued. From  the  reign 

of  Ancvs  MartiiM  till  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Tullus  HostUinsy  the  Romans 
elected  Ancns  Martins  to  be  kin^.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Tarquin  the  Elder,  whose  Neither  had  been  a  rich  mer- 
chant. The  next  king  was  Serrius  TuUins.  When  Ser- 
▼n»  had  reigned  forty-four  years,  he  was  murdered,  by 
Isrquin,  his  son-in-law,  who  was  ambitious  of  being  king.. 

2.  Tullia,  the  wife  of  Tarquin,  and  daughter  of  Servius, 
rejoiced  at  her  father's  death,  for  she  wished  to  be  queen. 
She  rode  out  in  her  chariot  in  order  to  congratulate  her 
wicked  husband,  and  in  one  of  the  streets,  through  which 
the  chariot  was  to  pass,  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  poor  old 
king.  The  charioteer  saw  it,  and  was  desirous  of  turning 
back ;  "  Drive  on !"  cried  the  wicked  Tullia.  He  did  so  ; 
and  the  street  being  narrow,  the  chariot  passed  directly 
OTer  the  murdered  king.  Bui  Tullia  rode  on  without 
remorse,  although  the  wheels  were  stained  with  her 
&ther's  blood. 

3.  Her  husband  now  ascended  the  throne,  and  waer 
called  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  Romans  abhorred  him„ 
for  he  was  a  hateful  tyrant.  Seyeral  almost  incredible 
stories  are  told  respecting  his  reign. 

4.  One  day,  it  is  said,  a  woman  of  singular  aspect 
entered  the  king's  presence,  bringing  nine  large  books  ia 
her  arms.  No  one  knew  whence  she  came,  nor  what  was 
contained  in  her  books.  She  requested  the  king  to  buy 
them ;  but  the  price  was  so  high,  that  Tarquin  refused, 
ei^ecially  as  he  did  not  know  what  the  books  were  about. 

5.  The  unknown  woman  went  away  and  burnt  three 
or  her  books.     She  then  came  back,  and  ag|aia  offered  the 
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nmaining  ones  to  Tuquin ;  but  ahe  demaoded  u  muck 
money  for  the  six  as  she  had  before  asked  fbr  the  wbole 
nine,  and  Tarquin  of  course  wfueed  to  buy-  them. 

6.  The  womaji  went  awa,y  a  aecoad  time,  but,  ahortlf 
afterwards,  she  was  again  seen  entering  the  palace.  She 
bad  now  only  three  Tolumes  left,  uid  these  site  oSered 
to  the  king  at  the  saine  price  which  she  had  before  aaked 
for  the  whole  nine. 

7.  There  was  something  m  straage  and  mysterious  ia 
aU  this,  that  Tarquin  resolved  to  poicbaee  them.  She 
put  the  three  volumes  into  his  hands,  and  immediatel]r 
disappeared. 


8.  The  books  were  fuuud  to  be  the  oracles  of  a  sibyl, 
or  prophetess.  They  were  therefore  looted  upoa  with 
superstitious  reverence,  and  were  ^eserred  in  Rome  during 
many  ages.  In  all  difficult  and  perplexinj;  cases,  the  rulers 
looked  into  these  old  volumes,  and  read,  aa  they  supposed, 
the  secrets  of  their  country's  fate 

9.  The  aba«i  atoiy  is  no  doabt  a  UAe ;  and  so  also  is 
that  of  the  &e<wjy  of  a  man's  hesid,  whUe  the  workmen 
were  digging  &a  fcauiiatiuit  of  the  tem^e  of  Jupiter. 
Yet  the  Romans  finriy  I>^eved  fltat  aV\ima.B.^\ft3&.  -wmi 
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found  tbere  nndei  the  earth,  and  that  it  looked  as  freeh  as 
if  juat  cut  off. 

10.  When  Taiquin  the  Proud  had  reigned  more  than 
twenty  yeare,  he  and  his  family  were  driven  out  of  Rome 
by  the  people.  This  event  was  brought  about  by  the 
wickedness  of  his  son  Sextus,  whose  conduct  had  caused 
Lncretia,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  to  commit  suicide.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  took  place  in  the  year  509  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  government  was  now  entrusted  to 
two  magietTates  called  consuls,  who  were  afterwards  chosen 
every  year.     Brutus  and  Collatinus  were  the  first. 

il.  Brutus  gave  a  terrible  example  of  his  justice  and 
patriotism.  His  two  sons  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
make  Tarquin  king  again.  Brutus,  before  whom  they 
■were  brought  to  trial,  condemned  them  both  to  death,  and 
had  them  executed  in  his  presence. 


QinsTioNs.     1.  Wlio  vu  kiDE  after  TuIIub  HastilidB  ?    Who 

next?     By  wbom    was   Servius  TulUus  killed? 2.    What  of 

Tnllift  ?   DeBcribe  her  wicked  act. 3.  What  was  Tuquin  called  ? 

What  of  him  ? 4.  Relate  the  story  of  the  sibyL— 9.  Of  the 

human  head. 10.  Hov  long  did  Tsrquin  reign  ?     What  of  him 

■nd  his  family  ?  Of  Sextus  ?  What  took  place  SOS  yeais  before 
Christ  ?  How  long  from  the  fomiding  of  Borne  to  the  fall  of  her 
laat  Idni  ?    What  of  the  govenimenl  of  Borne  after  the  expulsion 

cf  the  Tarquins  f    Nome  the  first  codsuIb, II.  What  (eT  Brutua 

andjiissona? 
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Chapter  LXVIII.     Europe  continued. The  Story 

of  Cariolanus, 

1.  Acts  of  heroism  were  common  amonor  the  Romans 
in  those  days.  A  young  man,  named  Mutius  Cordus, 
who  had  gained  great  credit  for  his  fortitude,  was  taken 
prisoner  in  an  attempt  to  kill  Porsena,  king  of  Etruria, 
or  Tuscany,  who  was  at  war  with  Rome,  and  for  this 
Porsena  threatened  him  with  torture.  A  fire  was  burning 
close  beside  him  at  the  time,  and  he  immediately  put  his 
right  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  held  it  there 
till  it  was  burnt  off.  He  then  told  Porsena  that  three 
hundred  others  had  sworn  to  take  his  life,  which  so  inti- 
midated the  king,  that  he  set  Mutius  at  liberty,  and 
made  peace  with  the  Romans.  Mutius  received  the  name 
of  SccBvolay  or  "  left-handed,"  from  this  exploit. 

2.  Almost  from  the  first  foundation  of  Rome,  the  inha- 
bitants had  been  divided  into  two  classes;  one  called 
patricians,  and  the  other  plebeians.  The  senate  and  most 
of  the  rich  men  were  included  among  the  patricians,  and 
the  consuls  were  also  chosen  from  this  class. 

3.  Thus  the  patricians  had  nearly  all  the  power  in  their 
own  hands,  and  this  caused  frequent  quarrels  between  them 
and  the  common  people,  or  plebeians.  At  length  it  was 
ordained  that  five  magistrates,  called  tribunes  of  the  people, 
should  be  annually  chosen  by  the  plebeians. 

4.  These  tribunes  greatly  reduced  the  power  of  the 
patricians,  and  were  therefore  hated  by  them.  Coriolanus, 
a  valiant,  but  proud  patrician,  endeavoured  to  have  the 
office  of  the  tribunes  abolished,  but  they  were  more 
powerful  than  he,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  his  banish- 
ment. Coriolanus  left  the  city,  and  went  to  the  territories 
of  the  Volsci,  who  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Romans. 
There  he  gathered  a  large  army,  and  advanced  to  bei»a^ 
Roma    His  couDtrymen  were  greatly  alatrci^^  ^"V^en  ^^'^ 


heard  that  the  banished  Coriolaaus  was  retaming  so  soon, 
aad  in  ao  terrible  a  nunner. 


.  5,  ^They,  therefore,  sent  an  embassy  to  meet  him,  oon- 
■istiag  of  the  ohtest  senators :  but  these  venerable  men 
flould  make  no  impression  on  Coriolanos.  Next  came  aa 
embassy  of  priests;  but  they  met  with  no  better  success; 
Coriolanus  still  marched  onward,  and  pitched  his  tent 
within  a  short  diataoce  of  the  walls  of  Rome.  He  was 
gavng  towards  the  city,  aad  plaaoing  an  attack  for  the 
next  day,  when  a  third  emba^y  appeared.  It  was  » 
mournful  proceedon  of  Roman  ladies. 

6.  At  their  head  walked  Veturia,  who  was  the  mothsr 
of  Coriolanas;  and  Volumnia,  his  wife,  was  also  there, 
JpmA'nift  bia  children  by  the  hand.  When  tbcy  drew  near, 
his  mother  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him  not 
to  be  the  ruin  of  his  native  city.  Coriolanus  strove  to 
iiesist  har  entreaties,  as  he  had  resisted  those  of  the  senators 
and  priests;  but  though  his  heart  had  been  proud  and 
stubborn  against  them,  it  was  not  so  against  his  mothsi. 
*' Mother,"  cried  he,  "I  yield!  You  have  saved  Rome, 
^t  yon  bar-e  deetioyei  yoor  sou!"     And  so  U  proved; 
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for  the  Volaci  were  enraged  at  his  retreat  fipom  Rome,  and 
ibej  murdered  him  on  his  return  to  Antium,  their  capital. 

Qdxstions.     1.  ReUte  ike  anecdote  of  Matins  Scesvola. 

2.  Into  what  two  classes  were  the  Romans  divided  ?     What  of  the 

class  of  the  patricians  ?     Who  were  the  plebeians  ? 3.  Cause  of 

tile  quarrels  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians?  From  which 
olius  were  the  tribunes  chosen?  4,  What  of  the  tnbunes  ?— 
5.  Tell  the  story  of  Coriohmus.     His  fate  ? 


Chapter  LXIX.     Europe  continued. Rome  invaded 

hy  the  Gauls.     The  first  Punic  War. 

1.  In  process  of  time,  the  Roman  government  underwent 
various  changes.  The  people  became  more  powerful,  and 
the  prosperity  of  Rome  increased,  both  a6  home  and 
abroad. 

2;  But  in  the  year  389^  before  Christ,  a  great  calamity 
Befell  the  city ;  it  was  taken  by  an  amvy  of  Gaufe,  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  now  called  France;  When  Brennus, 
their  general,  had  entered  Rome,  he  marched  with  his 
soldiers  to  the  senate-house. 

3.  There  he  beheld  an  assemblage  of  gray-bearded  sena- 
tors, seated  in  a  noble  hall,  on  chairs  of  ihrory,  each  holding 
an  ivory  staff  in  his  hand.  These  brave  old  men,  though 
they  could  make  no  resistance,  considered  it  unworthy  of 
them  to  flee  from  the  invaders.  The  Gauls  were,  at  first, 
awe-struck  by  their  venerable  aspect ;  but,  at  last,  one  of 
the  soldiers  pulled  the  long  gray  beard  of  an  aged  senator, 
named  Papirius,  who  struck  him  a  blow  with  his  staff. 
The  Gauls  immediately  massacred  Papirius  and  the  other 
senators,  and  set  fire  to  the  city ;:  and  almost  the  whole  of 
it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  at 
this  time  Rome  had  become  an  immense  city;  it  contained 
many  magnificent  edii^es,  the  most  splendid  of  which  y^^ 
called  the  Oapitol, 
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4.  All  the  bravest  of  the  Romans  assembled  there,  and 
resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last;  yet  the  enemy  had 
nearly  got  possession  of  it  in  the  night ;  but  when  they 
drew  near  the  gate,  they  disturbed  a  flock  of  geese  that 
were  kept  in  a  temple  hard  by,  whose  cackling  aroused  the 
sentinels,  and  the  Gauls  were  disappointed.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  fortunate  event,  a  goose  was  thenceforth 
highly  honoured  by  the  Romans ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but 
what  they  thought  it  a  crime  to  have  roast  goose  for 
dinner. 

5.  The  Gauls  were  soon  after  vanquished  by  Camillus, 
a  brave  and  patriotic  Roman.  It  is  said  that  not  a  single 
man  returned  to  their  own  country,  to  tell  the  fate  of  his 
companions. 

6.  The  Romans  were  almost  continually  at  war ;  their 
valour  and  discipline  generally  rendered  them  successful, 
but  sometimes  they  met  with  misfortunes.  In  a  war  with 
the  Samnites,  a  Roman  army  was  captured,  and  forced  to 
pass  under  the  yoke,  which  was  a  sign  of  subjection,  and 
was  considered  the  greatest  possible  ignominy. 

7.  But,  at  length,  all  the  other  states  and  kingdoms  of 
Italy  were  reduced  under  the  Roman  power.  Afterwards, 
the  most  formidable  enemy  of  Rome  was  Carthage.  This 
was  a  powerful  city  on  the  African  coast,  situated  nearly 
south  of  Rome,  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  four  hundred  miles,  near  where  Tunis  now 
stands. 

8.  The  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthaore  were  called 
the  Punic  wars.  The  first  began  in  the  year  264  before 
Christ,  and  lasted  twenty-three  years.  Many  battles  were 
fought  on  land,  and  some  by  sea.  The  Carthaginians  were 
a  cruel  people ;  and  whenever  their  generals  lost  a  battle, 
they  were  crucified.  Regulus,  a  Roman  general,  was 
taken  by  them,  and  underwent  horrible  torments ;  they 
^ut  off  his  eyelids,  and  then  exposed  his  naked  eyes  to  the 
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buming  sun  :  he  was  afterwards  thrust  into  a  barrel,  the 
inner  sides  of  which  were  set  with  iron  spikes,  where  he 
remained  till  he  expired. 

9.  A  peace  was  at  last  concluded  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  The  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  at  Rome, 
had  not  been  shut  for  five  hundred  years ;  for  they  always 
stood  open  while  the  Romans  were  at  war.  But  now  they 
were  closed  and  barred ;  for  Rome  was  at  peace  with  all 
the  world. 


Questions.     1.  Did  Rome  continue  to  increase  in  power  ?- 


2.  What  befell  the  city  389  years  before  Christ  ? 3.  What  of 

Brennus  ?     What  happened  in  the  senate-house  ?     What  of  the 

size  of  Rome  at  this  time  ? 4.  Of  the  Capitol  ?     How  was  the 

Capitol  saved  ? 5.  Who  conquered  the  Gauls  ? 6.  What  of 

the  Romans  ?     What  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites  ? ^,  What 

of  the  kingdoms  of  Italy  ?     Situation  of  Carthage  ?     How  far  was  it 

from  Rome  ?     Direction  from  Rome  ?      Athens  ?    Sparta  ? 8. 

When  did  the  first  Punic  war  begin  ?    How  long  did  it  last  ?    What 

of  the  Carthaginians  ?    Of  Regulus  ? 9.  Of  ttie  temple  of  Janus  ? 

How  long  had  the  doors  been  open  ?     Why  were  they  now  closed  ? 
When  was  the  temple  of  Janus  open  ?     When  shut  ? 


Chapter    LXX.       Europe    continued. Second    and 

third  Punic  Wars. 

'     1.  The  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus  did  not  long  remain 
closed;  for  a  war  speedily  broke  out  between  the  Romans  • 
and  a  tribe  of  Gauls,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter. 

2.  In  the  year  218  before  the  Christian  era,  another 
war  with  Carthage  began,  which  was  called  the  second 
Punic  war.  The  Carthaginians  were  commanded  by 
Hannibal,  who  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
that  ever  lived. 

3.  Hannibal  transported  his  army  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  to  Spain,  and  thence  marched  toward  Italy. 
In  his  progress  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  crosA  tl^e^ 
Alps.    The  summits  of  these  moxuktsooa  ^x^'masi^  >^<^\^asss^ 
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feet  in  hei^t,  and  were  covered  with  ice  and  anow ;  in 
Bome  places  Hannibal  had  to  cot  a  pass^  throngh  the 


solid  rock. 


4.  After  crossing  these  monntains,  sereral  battles  were 
won  by  the  Carthaginians.  At  length,  the  two  Romaji 
consuls,  with  a  large  aTmy,  encoanteied  Hannibal  and  his 
soldiers  at  Cannat,  Here  the  Eomans  were  defeated  with 
dreadful  slaughter ;  one  of  the  consnls  fled ;  the  other  was 
alun,  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

5.  Rome  had  now  no  army  to  protect  it ;  and  if  Han- 
mbal  bad  marched  thither  immediately,  it  is  probable  that 
he  might  have  taken  the  city ;  bnt  he  delayed  too  long, 
and  the  Bomans  bad  time  to  make  preparations  to  defend 


6.  Hannibal  never  won  such  anothei  victory  as  that  at 
CaBax,  for  tiie  Atnnans  soon  emliBted  new  armies,  and 
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were  more  successful  than  before.  After  some  years, 
Scipio,  their  best  general,  was  seirt  to  Africa,  in  order  to 
attack  Carthage ;  and  Hannibal,  after  having  had  posses- 
sion df  A  laa;ge  fmait  «^  liaiy  for  seventeen  years,  was 
obliged  i»  ffetosm  io  ^bfend  liis  oouixtry.  A  battle  was 
fought  iMAmv^eK  Inm  aad  Soipo  «t  JZama.  The  Cartha- 
giniane  haA. »  sttiiltctnde  of  elephants.  These  animals  were 
wounded  hy  Hke  S.omaiii  darts,  and  ^e  pain  made  them 
rush  tbsoQgh  tlie  £eld,  trunpling  down  whole  ranks  of 
HanniUrfi  armj.  The  Carthaginians  were  entirely  de- 
feated, Jmd  Haamibal  hkoself  barely  escaped  amid  the 
rout  asi  eonfusion.  This  battle  put  an  end  to  the  second 
Punic  "waa, 

7«  &ct  a  third  war  between  Itome  and  Carthage  broke 
out  in  ttbont  fifty  years ;  for  the  Romans  had  determined 
on  the  satire  destruction  of  their  rivals.  Their  army  was 
commaaBided  by  anetlier  ScifHO,  who  was  as  valiant  as  the 
first ;  bxrt  the  CartkagimanB  had  no  longer  a  Hannibal. 
They  weise  defeated,  Carthage  was  set  on  fire,  and  continued 
to  bum  <dniing  seventeen  days,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants pesMied  in  the  flames.  This  happened  in  the  year 
146  bejl^aie  the  Christian  era. 

8.  Sc^9so  returned  to  Bome,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumplu  As  this  was  1^  highest  honour  that  a  Roman 
general  iconld  attain,  and  as  such  rewards  were  often  given 
to  suooeaaful  oommanders,  I  will  describe,  in  the  next 
chaptei^  wkat  tihe  triumph  was. 


Qvamam.     1.  Whai  war  now  broke  out  ?    Which  side  was 

YictorioHB? 2»'Whein.  did  the  seeond  Punic  war  begin?     By 

whom  were  Ihe  Gartha^nians  led  ? 3.  What  did  Hannibal  do  ? 

How  did  his  army  cross  the  Alps? 4.  Describe  the  battle  of 

Oannse. 5.  What  of  Rome  at  this  time  ? 6.    Of  Scipio  ? 

Where  was  a  battle  fought  ?     What  of  elephants  ? Which  side 

uras  defeated  ?      What  of  Hannibal  ? 7*  Who  led  the  Romans 

in  the  third  Punic  war?     What  of  the  Carthaginians  ?     When  was 
Carthage  burnt  ? 8.  How  was  Scipio  rewarded  ? 


UNITSBHAL  HUrrOKY. 


Cbipteb  LXXI.     Eubope  continued. A  Roman 

Triumph. 


1.  The  TictoriouB  general,  on  reaching  Rome,  stopped 
at  the  Campus  Martius,  which  was  a  plain  on  the  out- 
side of  the  city,  and  from  thence  waa  escorted  to  the 
Capitol  hy  a  grand  proceaaion, 
2.  Fiat  came  a  band  of  muBicVaas,  pUyiu^  t,heii  loudest 
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strains  on  various  instruments.  Then  followed  oxen  for 
sacrifice ;  their  horns  were  gilded,  and  garlands  were 
wreathed  around  their  heads. 

3.  The  spoils  of  the  vanquished  were  next  borne  along, 
the  crown  or  the  armour  of  the  enemy's  general  or  king 
being  exalted  high  above  the  rest ;  and  when  Titus  entered 
Rome  in  triumph,  after  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  which 
I  have  already  told  you  of,  the  golden  candlesticks,  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  rest  of  the  spoils  of  the  tem- 
ple, were  carried  before  him.  During  the  wars  against 
Antiochus,  Mithridates,  and  other  eastern  monarchs, 
camels,  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  and  other  wild  animals, 
were  frequently  led  in  the  procession,  or  appeared  in  the 
amphitheatre,  at  the  games  with  which  the  rejoicings  for 
victory  were  usually  concluded. 

4.  After  the  spoils  appeared  a  melancholy  band,  com- 
posed of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken,  often  including 
kings,  their  wives  and  children,  all  loaded  with  heavy 
chains,  who,  after  being  thus  paraded  amidst  the  insults 
of  the  populace,  were  mercilessly  put  to  death,  or  lingered 
out  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  a  state  of  bondage  worse 
than  death  itself;  for  they  were  commonly  delivered  over 
to  those  of  the  Romans  who  had  themselves  lost  friends  or 
relatives  in  the  war,  by  whom  they  were  treated  with  the 
most  shocking  barbarity. 

5.  Behind  the  sad  troop  came  another  loud  band  of 
music,  drowning  the  groans  of  the  captives  with  the  uproar 
of  a  hundred  instruments.  There  were  likewise  dancers, 
and  buffoons  in  grotesque  dresses. 

6.  Then  came  a  splendid  chariot,  drawn  generally  by 
horses,  but  sometimes  by  other  animals,  as  camels  or 
elephants.  In  this  chariot  stood  the  victorious  general^ 
dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  covered  with  gold  embroidery; 
his  face  was  painted  with  vermilion,  he  had  a  crown  of 
laurel  on  his  head,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  axv  v^^r^ 
sceptre^  with  a  golden  eagle  ou  tliQ  toi^. 


IM  vmrsBua  kistort. 

7-  Around  tin  cltanot  were  saoallf  his  trimda  Midre)»- 
tires,  dodied  in  wfaite,  Mid  next  raune  tlie  ooneolc  «nd 
the  senate,  in  their  robes  of  cerenxmy. 

8.  Last  in  ^te  pioceaaioii  marchEd  the  victmiana  ami;', 
baving  thor  faehnets  wreathed  with  laniri,  die  Btandaid- 
bearera  cmnying  eagles  of  gilTor  giH,  instead  of  banofaa. 
As  they  moved  onward,  they  san;;  hymns  in  piaiae  of 
their  general,  all  the  Roman  citizens  joining  their  Tmcea 
IB  tiie  chorus.  In  this  manner,  the  pnioenion  passed 
thnmgh  the  Btoeets  trf  Romo,  and  reached  die  CapitiJ. 

QonTioiiB.     1.  Tlioe  WW  tlw  Cuapn  MvtiiM  ?    Wbat  << 

thepraccBBion  ? 2.  Wlwt  came  flrat?     Whmt  ww  done  with   he 

^jcgn  •— 3.  With  wh»t  were  tie  can  Imden  t 4.  Describe  the 

appeUBnae  md  tMatment  of  the  captives. 6,  WfaA  irf  moadaEB 

and  dancen  ? 6.  Describe  the  victor. J.  Whs  falkmad  the 

chariot  ? 8.  Describe  the  victorioog  army. 


Chapteb  LXXII.     Gcbope  continned.^^-«%ZZa  aad 
Xarka. 


L  Thc  Somans«till  ootitiinKd  to  owke  cooqaests;  amS, 
aat  biy  after  the  nun  of  Carth^e,  the  wbile  af  Spma 
became  »  province  ef  AMoe.    Th^y  liknnu  mado  wattm 
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I'J'iimidia,  a  country  of  Africa,  now  called  Algiers.  Jugur- 
tha,  the  Numidian  kincr,  was  brought  prisoner  to  Boise, 
and  starved  to  death  in  a  dungeon. 

2.  Next  followed  the  Social  War,  which  began  in  the  jrear 
91  before  Christ.  This  war  was  called  Social,  becAuse  it 
was  between  the  Romans  and  the  neighbouring  states  of 
Italy,  who  had  been  in  alliance  with  them.  The  RomAOS 
were  at  length  victorious.  Then  there  was  a  war  with 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  who  was  not 
entirely  vanquished  till  forty  years  afterwards^ 

3.  In  the  course  of  these  wars,  two  Roman  commiuidafs 
acquired  great  renown.  One  was  named  Marius,  and  tfce 
i>tlier  Sylla.  Marius  was  merely  a  mde  and  daring  mi- 
dter ;  Sylla  was  a  good  soldier,  and  also  a  man  of  great 
eloquence,  and  of  polished  manners.  These  two  generals 
became  so  great  and  powerful,  that  a  civil  war  ensued 
between  them.  I  will  relate  an  incident,  in  order  to  show 
the  horrors  of  this  war. 

4.  One  of  Sylla's  soldiers  had  killed  another  that  fought 
for  Marius,  and  he  began  to  strip  him  of  his  armour ;  but 
on  takino:  off  the  helmet  which  had  concealed  the  dead 
mans  face,  he  saw  that  it  was  his  own  brother.  The- 
wretched  survivor  placed  the  body  on  a  funeral  pile,  susd 
then  killed  himself. 

5.  In  the  outset  of  the  struggle  with  Sylla,  Mojrius  waa 
defeated ;  but  he  afterwards  gained  possession  of  Rom^, 
and  resolved  to  put  to  death  every  person  that  was 
not  friendly  to  his  cause ;  senators  and  other  distinguished 
men  were  publicly  murdered,  and  dead  bodies  were  se«i 
eyerywhere  about  the  streets.  But  Marius  could  not 
escape  the  misery  which  his  wickedness  deserved ;  and  he 
was  so  tortured  by  remorse,  that  lie  contracted  a  habit  of 
drinking  immoderately,  and  this  brought  on  a  fever,  pf 
which  lie  died. 

6.  After  the  death  of  Marius,  Sylla  returned  to  Roixie  ^1 
.{he  head  of  .a  lai^g^e  army.    He  doclaxe^  'ViVsxiajE^  ^ic^Xj^toi 
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and  His  word  tHen  became  the  sole  law  of  Rome.  Like 
Marius,  lie  determined  to  massacre  all  his  enemies,  and  as 
fast  as  they  were  killed,  their  bloody  heads  were  brought 
to  him.  After  a  while,  Sylla  suddenly  resigned  his  power ; 
everybody  was  surprised  at  this,  but  nobody  lamented  it ; 
nor  were  there  any  mourners  when  this  wicked  man  died, 
which  happened  soon  after. 


QcBSTTONS.     1.  What  of  the  Romans  ?    Of  Spain  ?    Situation 
of  Numidia  ?    Direction  from  Rome  ?    Carthage  ?    What  of  it  ? 

Its  king  ? 2.  When  did  the  Social  War  begm  ?     Who  was  Mi- 

tiiridates  ?     Where  was  Pontus  ?     Direction  from  Rome  ?    Car- 
thage ? 3.  What  of  the  Roman  commanders  ?    Marius  ?    SyUa  ? 

W^  war  broke  out  in  Rome  ? 4.  Relate  a  horrid  incident  in 

this  war. 5.  What  did  Marius  do  ?    What  was  his  fate  ? 6. 

What  did  Sylla  do  ?    Give  an  account  of  his  proceedings.   What 
act  of  Sylla*B  surprised  everybody  ? 


Chapter  LXXIII.    Europe  continued.— Owctw 
Pampey  and  Julius  Ccesar. 

1.  If  the  Roman  people  had  loved  liberty  as  well  as 
they  once  did,  they  never  would  have  borne  the  tyranny 
of  Sylla  and  Marius.  But  they  had  become  addicted  to 
luxury,  by  the  riches  which  they  had  acquired  from  their 
conquests  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Owing  to  their  continual  wars,  they  had  also  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  consider  successful  warriors  as  the 
greatest  men  on  earth.  Soldiers  blindly  obey  their  leaders, 
and  all  the  Roman  people  felt  like  soldiers.  Thus  the 
very  same  causes  which  rendered  the  Romans  so  formi- 
dable to  their  enemies,  made  them  liable  to  be  enslaved  by 
any  great  general  ambitious  of  supreme  power.  And  such 
SL  general  soon  appeared. 

S,  After  the  death  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  the  two  most 
Tollant   and  distinguished  warnois  "^ete  l^om^y  and 
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Caesar.  Pompey  was  the  eldest ;  lie  had  grown  famous 
by  vanquishing  Mithridates,  and  by  many  other  victories, 
for  he  had  conquered  fiffceen  kingdoms,  and  taken  eight 
hundred  cities.  His  rival  was  Julius  Caesar,  who  had 
fought  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  and  was  said  to 
have  conquered  three  millions  of  men,  and  killed  one: 
million. 

4.  At  last,  like  Sylla  and  Marius,  these  two  generals 
became  so  great  and  powerful,  that  the  world  was  no« 
longer  wide  enough  for  them  both.  They  each  collected, 
large  armies,  in  which  all  the  Roman  soldiers  were  enlisted, 
on  one  side  or  the  other. 

5.  They  encountered  each  other  at  Pharsalia,  in  Thes- 
saly.  Part  of  Pompey's  army  consisted  of  a  body  of 
the  young  Roman  nobility.  Caesar  ordered  his  rough  and 
weather-beaten  soldiers  to  aim  their  blows  right  at  the 
faces  of  their  enemies,  and  the  latter  were  so  afraid  of 
being  thus  disfigured,  that  they  immediately  turned  and 
fled.     A  complete  victory  was  gained  by  Caesar. 

6.  Pompey  made  his  escape  into  Egypt,  but  was  there 
murdered.  His  head  was  cut  ofif  and  brought  to  Caesar, 
who  turned  aside  his  eyes  from  the  bloody  spectacle,  and 
wept  to  think  that  so  mighty  a  warrior  had  met  with  so 
sad  a  fate. 


Questions.     1.  What  of  the  Roman  people  ? 2.  What  was 

the  consequence  of  continual  war  ? 3.  What  generals  appeared 

after  Marius  and  Syila?      What  had  Pompey  done?     What  of 
Pompey's  rival,  Julius  Csesar  ?         i.  What  did  these  great  generals 

do  ? 5.  Where  was  a  battle  fought  ?     What  of  Pompey's  army  ? 

By  what  means  did  Csesar  vanquish  the  followers  of  Pompey  ? 

6.  To  what  country  did  Pompey  escape  ?    Why  did  Caesar  weep  at 
his  death  ? 
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Chaptkr  LXXIY .  Europe  continued.— ^—Cmot  iMff^ 

the  Supreme  Power. 

1.  When  tbe  Roman  senate  heaixl  of  Ceesa/s  victory, 
iliej  proclaimed  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  gods. 
Supreme  power  was  granted  him  for  life,  with  the  title  of 
dictator,  and  his  person  was  declared' sacred  and  inviolable. 

2.  His  statue  was  placed  among  those  of  gods  and 
lieroes  in  the  Capitol.  It  stood  next  to  that  of  Jupiter, 
and  bore  this  impious  inscription : — 

^  The  statue  op  C.£8ar  the  demigod." 
This  proves  that  the  Romans  were  already  the  worst  of 
dftves,  when  they  thus  deified  a  mortal  man. 

3.  Ccesar  had  now  but  one  other  wish  to  gratify.  He 
desired  to  bear  the  name  of  king.  He  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  good- will  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  in  order  that  they 
might  give  him  the  title ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  spent 
immense  sums  in  entertainments  and  magnificent  spectacles. 

4.  On  one  occasion,  he  made  a  feast  for  the  whole 
Roman  people.  Twenty-two  thousand  tables  were  set 
o«t  in  the  streets  of  Rome :  all  sorts  of  delicious  food  and 
drink  were  heaped  upon  them ;  and  the  meanest  beggar 
Iras  at  liberty  to  sit  down  and  eat  as  much  as  he  liked. 

6.  Most  of  the  Romans  had  now  lost  the  noble  spirit 
which  had  animated  their  forefathers,  and  were  willing  to 
be  governed  by  any  man  who  would  feed  them  with 
delicacies,  and  amuse  them  with  splendid  shows,  as  Cassar 
did.  It  must  be  owned,  also,  that  Caesar  had  many  noble 
and  amiable  qualities. 

6.  The  people,  therefore,  forgoi  that  he  had  destroyed 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  They  loved  to  behold  him, 
at  the  public  spectacles  and  entertainments,  sitting  on  a 
gilded  chair  of  state,  with  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head. 

7.  But  there  were  a  few  Romans  who  loved  liberty  for 
/fe  own  sake;   and  there  were  others,  also,  who  hated 

Os^sar,  because  be  had  ynonged  tbiem,  ox  \>^cwi3fift  be  was 


mere  powerful  titan  they.    These  two  parties  farmed  a 
eoBspiraey  to  kill  him. 

8.  The  two  chief  conspirat(»^  were  BrutuB  and  Casmu& 
Brutus  loved  Caesar,  and  was  beloved  by  him ;  still  he 
felt  bound  to  sacrifice  his  friend,  that  his  country  might 
be  free.  Cassius  formed  the  same  resolution ;  but  it  was 
chiefly  because  he  was  envious  of  Cassar's  greatness. 
Sixty  others  were  engaged  in  the  plot.  Most  conspirators 
endeavour  to  do  their  work  in  secresy  and  at  midnight; 
but  it  was  resolved  that  the  blood  of  Caasar  should  be 
shed  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  great  hall  of  the  senate- 
house. 


Questions.     I.  What  did  the  Romans  do  after  Caesar's  ric- 

tory  ? 2.  What  of  Caesar's  statue  ? 3.  What  did  this  great 

conqueror  now  desire  ?     What  did  he  do  to  obtain  his  wish  ? 

4.  Describe  the  feast. 5.  State  of  the   Romans. 6.  Wliat 

did  they  hke  to  see  ? 7«  By  whom  was  a  conspiracy  formed  to> 

km  Ci£8ar  ? 8.  Who  were  Brutus  and  Cassius  ?     Why  did  they 

each  determine  to  kill  Csesar  ?    How  was  the  conspiracy  carried  on  ? 


Chapter  LXXV.     Europe  continued. Assassination 

of  Jtdius  Caesar. 

1»  On  the  appointed  morning,  Caesar  set  forth  from  hia 
mansion,  surrounded  by  a  great  throng  of  flatterers  and 
&lse  friends.  As  he  came  down  the  steps  of  the  porta], 
Artemidorus,  a  soothsayer,  pressed  through  the  crowd^ 
and  put  a  paper  into  his  hand,  containing  an  account  of 
the  whole  plot,  and  if  Caesar  had  read  it,  he  would  haT» 
saved  his  life ;  but  he  gave  it  to  one  of  his  secretaries,  and 
walked  onward. 

2.  As  Caesar  passed  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  he 
looked  round  at  the  cr&wd  of  obsequious  senators,  and 
listened  to  the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  He  felt  that  he 
was  the  most  exalted  man  in  the  world;  but  his  heart 
was  not  at  ease;  for  he  also  feljk  that  he  had  enslaved  kia 
country. 
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3.  The  proud  procession  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
senate-house,  and  passed  into  the  hall.  Along  the  sides 
of  this  hall  were  ranged  the  statues  of  many  famous 
Romans,  and  among  them  stood  the  marble  image  of 
Pompey,  whose  bloody  head  had  been  brought  to  Os&sar. 
Just  as  Osesar  was  passing  in  front  of  Pompey's  statue, 
Metellus  Cimber,  one  of  the  conspirators,  presented  a 
petition  to  him,  and  knelt  down,  as  if  to  urge  his  prayer, 
at  the  same  time  taking  hold  of  his  robe.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  attack. 

4.  Casca,  who  was  behind  Csesar,  drew  a  dagger,  and 
stabbed  him  in  the  shoulder.  "  "Wretch !  what  doest 
thou?"  cried  Caesar,  snatching  the  weapon.  The  other 
conspirators  now  rushed  upon  him;  but  he  defended 
himself  with  the  valour  that  he  had  shown  in  a  hundred 
battles. 

5.  Brutus  then  pressed  forward,  and  struck  him  with  his 
dagger ;  and  when  Oassar  saw  that  the  hand  of  Brutus  was 
raised  against  his  life,  he  made  no  more  resistance.  ^^  And 
thou,  too,  Brutus !"  he  said,  with  one  reproachful  look;  then 
covering  his  head  with  his  mantle,  that  his  enemies  might 
not  behold  the  death-pang  in  his  face,  he  fell  down  at  the 
pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue,  and  expired,  having  received 
twenty-three  wounds. 

6.  The  conspirators  dipped  their  weapons  in  the  blood 
that  flowed  upon  the  pavement.  Brutus  raised  his  dagger 
aloft,  and  addressing  himself  to  Cicero,  the  illustrious  orator 
and  patriot,  who  was  present  as  a  senator,  exclaimed,— • 
"  Rejoice,  father  of  our  country,  for  Rome  is  free !" 

7*  But  the  Romans  were  too  degenerate  to  wish  for 
their  ancient  liberties ;  and  as  they  merely  exchanged  one 
tyrant  for  another,  Csesar  was  sacrificed  in  vain. 


QuBSTiONS.      1.  Describe  Caesar's  departure  from  his  house. 

What  happened  as  he  came  down  the  ste^  ? 2.  What  did  he 

Bee  OB  looking  around  him  ?    How  did  he  feel  ? — —3.  To  what 
place  did  the  procemon  march  ?    WhaJt  'wete  iwoifg^  •sowid  the 
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haU  ?  What  happened  as  C«Bar  was  passing  the  statue  of  Pompey  ? 

—4.  Who  first  stahbed  him  ?    How  did  he  defend  himself  ? 

6.  Who  gave  Caesar  a  blow  ?     How  did  he  receive  it  ? 6.  De- 

seribe  his  death.     What  did  Brutus  and  the  couspiratorB  now  do  ? 
7.  Why  did  Csesar  die  m  vain  ? 


Chapter  LXXVI.     Europe  continued. Cansequenceg 

of  CcBsars  Death. 

1.  The  death  of  Caesar  took  place  forty-four  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  affairs  of  Rome  were  thrown 
into  great  confusion  by  it,  and  Csesar  s  friends  found  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  people  that  he  had  been  un- 
justly slain. 

2.  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  other  conspirators,  were 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  city.  Three  men  then  usurped 
the  government,  and  were  called  triumvirs,  or  the  trium- 
virate. Their  names  were  Mark  Antony,  Lepidus,  and 
Octavius ;  the  latter  was  Caesar's  nephew,  and  had  been 
his  adopted  son. 

3.  The  triumvirate  resolved  to  secure  themselves  in 
power,  by  murdering  all  who  were  opposed  to  them. 
They  made  a  list  of  three  hundred  senators,  and  more 
than  two  thousand  others,  and  offered  rewards  for  killing 
them,  and  exulted  when  the  heads  of  their  victims  were 
laid  at  their  feet. 

4.  One  of  these  cruel  men  presented  the  head  of  his 
own  brother  to  his  colleagues,  and  another  brought  his 
uncle's  head.  Neither  friend,  relative,  nor  patriot,  was 
spared,  if  he  was  suspected  of  being  opposed  to  the  tri- 
umvirate. 

5.  In  the  mean  time,  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  collected 
an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  Greece.  Mark 
Antony  and  Octavius  marched  against  them ;  and  a  battle 
was  fought  at  Philippi.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  de- 
feated, and  both  committed  suicide. 

6.  The  triumvirate  had  now  got  a\i  ike^Q'^^TYC^^^^ 
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own  liands,  but  they  soon  qnarreOed  among  themselves. 
Lepidus  was  turned  out  of  office,  and  banished;  Mark 
Antony  and  Octayiufi  then  made  war  upon  one  anoUier, 
like  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  Pompey  and  Cadsar. 

7.  The  good  fortune  of  Octavius  gave  him  the  victory, 
and  Antony  killed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  as  I  have 
Telated  in  the  history  of  Egypt.  Octavius  had  no  longer 
any  rivals,  and  was  now  sole  master  of  Rome  and  its 
dominions ;  he  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  to  which  he 
added  Augustus  Caesar,  and  by  these  names  he  is  best  known. 

8.  In  addition  to  several  other  titles,  the  senate  gave 
him  that  of  Pater  Patriae,  or  Father  of  his  Country.  This 
was  merely  a  piece  of  flattery ;  yet  there  were  now  so  few 
good  men  in  Rome,  that  perhaps  Octavius  made  a  better 
use  of  his  power  than  many  others  would  have  done. 

9.  His  reign  from  this  time  was  peaceable  and  quiet, 
and  offers  few  events  that  need  be  recorded  in  this  brief 
history.  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  other  celebrated  poets, 
lived  at  this  time,  and  were  patronized  by  the  emperor, 
and  in  their  works  consists  the  great  glory  of  his  reign. 

10.  Octavius,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called,  Augustus 
Caesar,  reigned  forty-one  years,  and  died  at  the  age  ci 
aeventy-six,  in  the  year  14  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  It 
was  this  emperor  who  "  commanded  all  the  world  to  be 
taxed,"  in  consequence  of  which  Joseph  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  repaired  to  Bethlehem,  where  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  was  bom. 

Questions.    1.  In  what  year  did  Csesar^s  death  take  place? 

What  of  Rome  ?     The  friends  of  Caesar  ? 2.  Who  were  obliged 

to  fly  from  the  city  ?     By  whom  was  Rome  now  governed  ?     Who 

was  Octavius  ? 3.  What  did  the  triumvirate  do  ? 4.  What 

aets  of  cruelty  did  they  commit? 6.  Where  now  were  Brutus 

and  Cassius  ?  Who  opposed  them  ?  At  what  place  was  the  battle 
fought  ?  Fate  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  ? 6.  What  of  the  trium- 
virate ? 7.  Which  of  the  triumvirs  triumphed  ?     What  became 

of  Antony  ?     By  what  name  did  Octavius  call  himself  ? 8.  What 

^j'tJe  did  the  senate  give  him  ? 9,  Describe  the  reign  of  Augustusi. 

iA  How  long  did  he  reign  ?   In  wViait  ^ew  diii  ke  die  ? 


BOMB. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII.     Europe  continaed. About  the 

grefsb  power  and  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  tkns 
of  Augiistus, 

\,  Am  tlie  Romaa  empire  waa  now  at  its  gi:eatesi  beigKt 
of  wealth  and  spIeBdour,  I  sliaE  try  to  gire  jou  SKmie  idea 
of  its  extent  and  power,  and  then,  having  toM  jou  a  little 
more  of  its  hiatorj,  I  ^u^  say  something  about  the  man- 
ners aa^  eostoms  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Augustus^  the  Roman  empire  em- 
braced aQ  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  a  iew  northern 
tribes,  who  still  maintained  their  independence.  It  in- 
cluded Engl^id,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  all  the  states  of 
Italy,  Greece,  the  country  now  occupied  hj  Turkey  in 
Europe,  beside  many  other  nations. 

3.  In  Asia,  it  embiraced  most  of  the  countries  between 
Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and  India  on  the  east ;  of  course, 
it  inekided  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine^  and  many  other 
countries. 

4.  It  inclnded  the  whole  northern  portion  of  Africa, 
from  Mauritania,  now  Morocco,  on  the  west,  to  Ethiopia  on 
the  east.  Thi&  was  the  whole  of  Afidca  known  to  the 
ancients. 

5.  It  seems  wondeiful  that  one  country  should  be  able 
to  hol^  in  subjection  so  many  nations.  This  was  done  by 
placing  Roman  governors  over  the  various  countries; 
the  governors  being  sustained  by  a  strong  body  of  Roman 
soldiers. 

6.  During  this  period  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  many  others,  were  csurried  to  great  perfec- 
tion, in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  cities  and  towns 
were  adorned  with  costly  temples  and  palaces  of  marble, 
veith  beautiful  statues  and  valuable  paintings.  The  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  of  many  of  these  cities,  at  this 
period,  was,  indeed  wonderful. 

.  7"  Is  the  eoumiiea  which  they  coiic^uex^Vitk&l^Tcikasffik 
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erected  many  pubUc  works  of  great  utility;  they  con- 
stracted  roads  jKived  with  stone ;  they  built  durable 
bridges,  and  made  aqueducts  for  supplyiug  the  citiea  with 
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water.  So  numerous  and  so  permanent  were  these  vast 
works,  that  the  remains  of  them  are  still  to  be  found  in 
most  of  those  countries  over  which  the  Roman  dominion 
was  then  established,  though  they  were  executed  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

8.  But  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  Rome  was  itself  the 
most  wonderful.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  was  fifty 
miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  four  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Like  all  ancient  cities,  it  was  surrounded  by  high,  strong 
walls  of  stone ;  for  in  these  warlike  times,  as  I  have  before 
said,  walls  were  a  necessary  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  an  enemy.  The  walls  of  Rome  were  entered  by  thirty 
gates. 

9.  The  interior  of  this  wonderful  city  surpassed  all  de- 
scription. The  various  generals  who  had  conquered  other 
countries,  had  robbed  them  of  their  choicest  treasures,  and 
these  had  been  brought  to  Rome  to  decorate  and  enrich 
the  capital.  There  were  beautiful  statues  from  Greece, 
obelisks  and  columns  from  Egypt,  and  a  great  variety  of 
curious  and  costly  manufactures  from  Asia ;  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  had  been  gathered  from  every  part  of 
the  earth.  Nor  was  this  all;  the  city  was  embellished 
with  temples,  many  of  them  of  marble,  and  beautifully 
sculptured ;  there  were  also  theatres,  amphitheatres,  por- 
ticoes, public  baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  aqueducts. 

10.  In  short,  the  city  of  Rome  was  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  the  whole  world,  and  had  that  air  of  pomp  and 
magnificence  which  suited  the  capital  of  the  greatest 
empire  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

Questions.    2.  What  of  the  Roman  empire  daring  the  reign  of 

Augustus  ?     What  did  it  include  in  Europe  ? 3.  In  Asia  ? 

4.  In  Africa  ?    What  parts  of  Africa  were  then  known  ?    Tell  the 

direction  of  each  of  the  countries  named  from  Rome. 5.  How 

did  Rome  govern  all  these  nations  ? 6.  With  what  were  many 

cities  filled  ? 7.  What  of  public  works  ? 8.  Of  aqueducts  ? 

Describe  the  city  of  Rome. 9.  How  was  the  capital  deconJtAl^ 

What  of  temples  ?    Other  buildings  ? \0.  01  \\i«  ^\\.^  "^^ 
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Chapter  LXXVIII.    Europe  continued. The  moans 

by  which  Rome  acquired  its  jpower, 

1.  I  TRUST  you  have  now  some  faint  idea  of  the  extent, 
wealth,  and  power  of  the  Roman  empire.  These  are 
such  as  at  first  to  fill  the  mind  with  feelings  of  admiration  : 
yet  when  we  look  at  the  means  which  had  heen  employed 
to  establish  this  dominion,  when  we  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  during  the  period  of  its  greatness,  and 
remember  how  soon  this  vasl  dominion  crumbled  into 
atoms,  we  cannot  but  view  the  matter  in  a  very  different 
light. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  the  means  used  to  aggrandize 
fiome  were  those  of  conquest.  The  Roman  generals  went 
abroad  to  subdue  other  countries,  for  no  other  purpose 
tkan  to  acquire  £a,me  and  spoils  for  themselves,  and  power 
for  Rome.  They  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  without 
mercy;  they  plundered  them  without  scruple,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  the  Roman  yc^e  without  the  aUghteit  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  mankind.  Such  were  the  means  hy 
which  the  mighty  fabric  of  Roman  power  was  erected* 
What  must  hAve  been  the  condition  of  mankind  durii^g 
the  seven  hundred  years  that  Rome  was  carrying  on  its 
wars  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enslave  the  world  ? 

3.  It  is  true  that  a  few  men,  generals,  senators,  consuk, 
and  governors,  lived  in  splendour,  and  enjoyed  wealth  and 
fame;  the  Roman  soldiers,  too,  led  lives  of  adventure, 
gratifying  to  bold  and  restless  i^irits.  But  how  much 
suffering,  sorrow,  and  despair,  must  there  have  been  among 
the  millions  of  wounded  men;  among  the  millions  who 
were  bereaved  of  their  friends ;  among  the  millions  who 
were  stripped  of  their  fortunes ;  among  the  millions  who 
wne  reduced  to  alaTiery^ 

4.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  policy  of  Rome  was 
wholly  selfidti.    The  Roman  rulers^  like  the  Greeks^  Per- 

eians,  Egyptians^  and  other  aneient  nationB,  had  some 
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abstract  notions  of  virtue,  and  occasionally  performed 
nol)le  and  generous  actions.  Yet,  like  all  these  nations, 
they  were  destitute  of  true  morality ;  that  morality  which 
our  Lord  has  taught  in  a  single  sentence :  "  Do  to  another 
as  you  would  have  another  do  to  you/*  Like  the  other 
ancient  nations,  Rome  was  destitute  of  that  true  religion, 
which  teaches  mankind  that  all  power  founded  on  injustice 
must  perish. 

5.  Splendid  as  the  Roman  empire  was,  it  was  destitute 
of  real  glory.  Its  q>lendour  was  acquired  hf  robbery,  and 
its  fame,  though  it  might  dazzle  a  hesthen,  will  be  regarded 
as  a  false  renown  by  the  Christian.  We  may  remark, 
that  no  heathen  nation  or  country  has  ever  existed,  where 
the  people  general^  were  lovers  of  justice,  truth,  and 
charity.  It  is  only  in  Christian  countries,  where  the  laws 
of  truth  and  morality  are  established  €n  the  basis  of  the 
Bible,  that  true  virtue  may  be  foiind. 

6.  Sadk  as  it  was,  the  power  of  Rome  wis  ikstaned  to 
speedy  decay.  For  scmie  time  aUter  Angnstns,  lite  empire 
maintained  its  power,  and  the  magnificence  of  Rome  con- 
tinued. The  luxury  of  the  wealthy  citizens  even  increased, 
and  refinement  in  many  respects  wafi  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  ever.  But  the  whole  fabric  was  based  upon  a 
false  foundation ;  and  in  a  few  <;enturies  imperial  Rome 
itself  was  taken  and  plundered  by  some  of  those  tribes  of 
barbarians  whom  the  Romans  had  so  long  insured  and 
oppressed. 

Questions.     1.  How  must  we  feel  upon  reading  the  history  of 

Rome  ? 2.  By  what  means  did  Rome  rise  to  such  a  high  pit(^  of 

renown  ?     What  of  the  Roman  generals  ?     How  many  years  was 

Rome  at  war  with  other  iKBtioos  ? 3.  What  chiSBes  may  have 

been  benefited  by  these  wars  ?  Who  suSered  from  them  ?— 4. 
What  of  Rome  and  her  citizens?     Were  the  people  either  truly 

BKkral  or  religious  ? 5.  What  of  the  Rplendoar  of  Rome  ?     What 

Slay  be  said  of  heathen  nations  ?  Christijm  nations  ?— 6.  State  of 
Rome  after  the  death  of  Augustus  ?   The  final  fate  (^  Rome  f 
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Gkapibb  TJLXIX.    Eitkopb  contmned. Bonu  u 

the  Emperor  t. 


Boman  Emperoi  and  Empresg. 


I.  Ths  Roman  empire  kad  now  reached  the  height  of 
its  power  and  splendour ;  and  its  decline  had  already  com- 
menced, becanse  the  people  and  their  rulers  were  alike 
corrupt.  It  was  like  a  gre^t  tree  with  wide-spreading 
brani^es,  but  rotten  at  its  trnuk. 

3.  In  the  course  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  Augustus  Cffiaar,  there  were  thirty-six 
emperors  of  Rome;  but  I  can  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 
They  lived  in  great  Inxiuy  and  splendour,  but  they  were 
gener^y  such  wicked  persons  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  world  if  they  had  never  lived. 

3.  The  next  emperor  to  Augustus  Ctesar  was  Tiberius ; 
he  was  a  frightful-looking  object,  being  bald  and  covered 
with  sores,  and  his  dispomtion  was  even  more  hideous  than 
h&  aspect.    Thia  gloomy  tynnt  ou^ected  everybody  of 
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plotting  agunst  liis  life.  He  pat  so  many  people  to 
death,  that  their  dead  bodies  were  piled  in  heapa  in  the 
public  places;  and  he  once  sentenced  a  poor  woman  to 
die,  mcTely  for  lamenting  the  death  of  her  eon.  At  last, 
he  fell  ill,  and,  when  he  appeared  to  be  recoveting,  his 
guards  smothered  hini  with  the  bed-clothes. 

4.  His  successor  was  Caligula,  who  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but  one  head,  that  he 
might  cut  it  off  at  a  single  blow.  He  also  was  murdered 
by  his  guards,  and  was  succeeded  by  Claudius,  a  weak 
and  cruel  man.     Claudius  was  poisoned  by  his  wife. 

5.  Nero  was  the  next  emperor,  and  his  whole  reign  was 


P^^ 


1  Iha  Ctariot  of  the  Bun. 

scene  of  bloodshed.  He  murdered  his  mother  and  his 
wife,  and  he  set  Rome  on  fite,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  it  blaae.  While  the  city  was  in  flames,  he  sat  on 
the  top  of  a  lofty  tower,  playing  on  a  harp.  Finally,  he 
was  dethroned,  and  condemned  to  be  beaten  to  death  with 
rods,  but,  to  escape  this  torture,  he  killed  himself. 

6.  The  two  next  emperors  were  GtalW  ax^^  Q*i!aa.   '^oft 
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first  mu  killed  by  hia  soliliers,  asd  the  second  committed 
Oroide.  The  uext  wM  VitelliiU,  a  mtHwter  of  crnelty, 
who  delighted  i&  Tinting  fields  of  battle,  and  walkiag 
tfaoagst  the  slain.  Te«patsitin,  tme  of  bis  generals,  to<A 
Mum  againat  lum,  and  having  taken  him  pnaonei,  the 
soldiers  put  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  dragged  him  into 
the  most  pnbtic  part  of  the  city,  where  tbej'  killed  him  in 
ike  most  croel  manner.  His  bead  waa  placed  on  a  lanoe, 
And  his  bodjr  thrown  into  ibe  Tiber. 

7-  But  I  atn  weary,  my  dear  young  readers  1  my  old 
heart  grows  sick  and  sad,  while  I  speak  to  you  of  these 
«vil  and  flttserable  men.  It  is  painfal  to  think  that  such 
monsters  should  have  e^er  existed  in  the  world. 


.  To  what 

2.  How  many 

them  f 3.  Gin  ma  a 

B.WhatarNaio?- 


can  jon  compue  the  Roman  empire  ? 
reinwd  after  Aogustus  ?  What  of 
of  TibethK.— *.  Describe  Caligula. 
OfOalUandOtlior    VitelUus? 
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Chapter  LXXX.     Europe  continued. FaUcfthe 

Western  Empire  of  the  Eonums, 

1.  Yet  tliere  were  some  good  men  among  tlie  Bomaa 
emperors.  Such  were  Vespasian,  Titus,  Nenra,  Trajan, 
Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Alexander  Severus,  Aore- 
lian,  and  Diocletian. 

2.  •  The  first  emperor  who  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
iianitj  was  Constantine  the  Great,  who  began  to  reign  in 
the  year  306  after  the  Christian  era.  By  him  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  from  Rome  ta  Byzantium, 
now  called  Constantinople. 

3.  The  religion  of  Christ  was  planted  in  various  parts 
of  the  Boman  empire  by  the  apostles,  but  the  first  Chris- 
tians were  much  persecuted.  Some  were  scourged,  many 
were  imprisoned,  and  thousands  were  murdered,  but  still 
their  numbers  increased.  At  length  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine ordered  that  the  persecutions  should  cease,  and  he 
himself  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  This  took 
place  in  the  year  311. 

4.  It  is  said  that  Constantine  was  one  day  riding  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  when  he  saw  a  splendid  cross  in  the 
heavens,  upon  which  was  written,  *'By  this  sign  thou 

'  shalt  conquer."  It  is  supposed  that  this  vision  convinced 
the  emperor  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
induced  him  to  adopt  it. 

5.  From  this  period  Christianity  flourished,  and  the 
mythology  of  Greece  and  Bome  gave  way  before  it. 
Many  of  the  temples  were  converted  into  churches,  and 
the  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  bow  down  before 
the  statues  of  Jupiter,  and  other  imaginary  gods,  knelt  in 
humiliation  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

6.  In  the  year  364  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Roman 
dominions  were  divided  into  the  Eastern  Mid.  ^^aJyewL 
empires.    The  capital  of  the  Eastern  emptte  ^«j&  ^qt^'ss^ 
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tinople.    Its  fate  will  be  briefly  related  in  the  history  of 
the  Turks. 

7.  The  capital  of  the  western  empire  was  Rome.  But 
this  imperial  city  was  no  longer  powerful  enough  to  defend 
itself  against  the  nations  which  it  had  formerly  conquered. 
It  was  ravaged  by  hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  consisting  of  Huns,  Goths,  Vandals,  &c. 

8.  Of  these  rude  tribes  I  shall  speak  more  particularly 
hereafter.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say  that  they 
were  hardy  warriors,  and  chose  rather  to  obtain  wealth  by 
plundering  the  rich  countries  of  the  south,  than  by  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  more  sterile  soil. 

9.  One  of  the  first  and  fiercest  of  these  northern  invaders 
was  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  who  led  a  large  army 
against  Rome,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  were  very  different  from  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  being  overawed  by  his  army,  promised  him 
large  sums  of  money;  but  this  promise  not  being  fulfilled, 
Alaric  took  the  city  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder.  For  six 
days  imperial  Rome  was  a  scene  of  pillage  and  murder. 
Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  city  reduced  to  ashes ;  after  a  while,  Alaric 
retired.     This  occurred  in  the  year  410. 

10.  About  the  year  450,  Attila,  leader  of  the  Huns, 
threatened  to  follow  the  example  which  Alaric  had  set. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  projects  he  died ;  and  Rome,  for 
a  time,  was  saved.  In  a  few  years,  however,  it  was  again 
taken  and  plundered  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals. 

11.  In  Uie  year  476,  the  very  name  of  the  Western 
empire  was  annihilated  by  Odoacer,  who  had  raised  him- 
self from  the  rank  of  a  private  soldier,  and  who  took  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy.  In  the  year  537,  Belisarius,  a 
general  of  the  Eastern  empire,  re-conquered  Rome,  and  a 
part  of  Italy ;  but  in  a  brief  period  the  Greeks  were  ex- 

peUedy  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  Lombards, 
ibe  Germans,  the  Normans,  ihe  Spamaxda^axid  the  French, 


have  all  in  turn  possessed  the  whole,  or  parte  of  the  coun- 
by,  and  much  bloodshed  and  misery  has  natarally  flowed 
from  their  contests. 


Q,UEBT10NB.— I.  What  good  eroperore  were  there  ?— -2.  What 
<^  CoDHtaDtiDo  ?  Id  what  year  did  he  begin  to  leign  ?  When  wu 
the  Beat  of  gaveniment  placed  hy  Constaiitine  ?      What  wail  the 

formeT  name   of   Conetantinople  ? 3.  What  of  the  religion  of 

Chiitrt?     Fiist  ChriatiacB  ?     Pecsecutiooa  P     What  did  ConBtaatiM 

do  ? 1.  What  IB  said  to  have  happened  to  Corutautiae  ? B, 

What  of  Christianit;  from  this  period  ?  Mythology  of  Greece  and 
Home?  Temples  P  People?— — 6.  What  toot  place  in  the  year 
364  ?   Name  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  of  Rome.  ^^7.  Of 

the  Western  ?     How  was  it  ravaged  ajid  hiid  waste  ? 8.  What 

cf  the  northern  barbarians? 9.  What  of  Alajic  ?    Whatocourred 

"n  410  ? 10,  What  happened  about  the  year  460  ?  What  of  Gen- 


C^AFTER  LXXXI.     Europe  continued. Progren  ef 

the  Declme  of  Borne. 


1.  In  the  year  SCO,  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  having 
rescued  the  pope  from  his  enemies,  was  by  him  crowned 
emperor  of  the  West.  One  of  his  successors,  in  the  tenth 
century,  named  Otho,  claimed  Italy  as  part  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  but  several  cities  resisted  his  authority.  The  em- 
peror npon  this  invaded  Italy,  and,  marching  to  Borne, 
took  possession  of  the  palace,  and  prepared  a  munificent 
feast,  to  which  all  the  great  men  of  BAme  -"nei^  \t£^<h^. 
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Tlte  emperor  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  on  a  splendid 
throne,  and  the  guests  seated  themselves,  expecting  to  be 
feasted  with  luxuries. 

2.  But  before  they  had  eaten  a  mouthful,  Otho  made  a 
Mgn,  and  immediately  the  hall  was  filled  with  armed  men. 
The  emperor  ordered  the  guests  neither  to  move  or  speak, 
on  pain  of  death,  whatever  might  take  place. 

3.  One  of  the  emperor  s  oflScers  stood  up,  and  read  aloud 
the  names  of  all  who  had  opposed  his  authority.  These 
unfortunate  men  had  been  invited  to  the  feast,  and  were 
now  sitting  at  the  table.  The  emperor  commanded  them 
to  be  dragged  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  put  to 
death.  The  executioner  was  in  readiness,  with  a  broad 
and  heavy  sword  ;  and  one  after  another  the  heads  of  the 
condemned  persons  rolled  upon  the  floor  of  the  hall.  Not 
one  was  spared. 

4.  When  this  butchery  was  over,  the  emperor  turned 
his  attention  to  the  banquet.  His  stem  and  wrathful 
aspect  became  mild  and  pleasing,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
make  the  survivors  forget  what  had  just  occurred,  but 
they  could  little  enjoy  themselves  after  such  a  scene.  This 
is  a  horrible  story,  and  I  only  tell  it  to  show  you  the 
barbarous  and  cruel  character  of  the  men  of  those  times. 

5.  In  the  course  of  years,  Italy  was  divided  into  several 
separate  states,  or  sovereignties.  The  principal  of  these 
were  Naples,  Tuscany,  Paima,  Lombardy,  "Genoa,  and 
Venice;  the  city  of  Rome,  with  other  territories,  was 
given  to  the  pope.  Of  these  I  shall  give  you  a  brief 
account ;  but  before  I  proceed  further  with  the  history  of 
Rome,  I  will  tell  you  something  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ancient  Romans. 

6.  Let  me  remark,  however,  that  Rome  was  now  totally 
changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Not 
only  was  the  empire  now  divided  into  many  independent 
states,  but  the  proud  city  of  Rome  itself  had  lost  its  former 

gJory. 


7.  The  ■umbert^itsinliabitaiitBhadjjITeatlydiminiBbed; 
its  most  splen(iid  edifices  were  falling  iato  riHDs,  sad  the 
people,  having  beea  long  mixed  with  barbariam^  had  all 
tixe  rices  of  botb  civilised  and  wva}^  aati(»N. 

8.  Even  the  language  of  Rome  and  of  all  Italy  giadually. 
became  changed.  The  people  had  fonnerly  spoken  the 
Latin  language ;  bnt  this  became  mingled  with  the  Un* 
goages  of  the  northem  inTadera,  and  thua  the  Hiodeni 
Italian  was  gradually  formed.  Such  were  the  woadeifid 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Rome  and  Italy  ! 


1.  What  of  the  emperor  of  Germany  ? 2,3,*, 

Wlut  did  he  do  ?     Describe  the  banquet.    3.   How  did  Italy  beoMoe 

dWided  ? 6.  Wlat  of  the  cliangea  in  Rome  ? 7.  What  of  Oie 

i&fa^iUjits,  edifices,  &e. 8.  The  laDguage  of  Borne  ? 


Chapter  LXXXII.     Eckopb   continued. Manner* 

and  Customs  of  the  andent  Bomant. 


I.  I  AM  now  going  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  mui- 
B  and  customs  of  the  great  people  -nVoaa  '^^tox^  '^vl 


ai6 

save  jnst  read.    I  shall  tell  yoa  about  tbeii  domestic  habits, 

and  about  theii  public  obserrances ;  about  the  state  of 
society,  their  agriculture,  ehowB,  dresses,  religion,  marriage 
ceremonies,  funeral  rites,  military  institutions,  and  public 
edifices. 

2.  The  people  of  Rome,  as  you  know,  were  at  first 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  and 
it  was  to  the  straggles  for  power  between  these  ranks  that 
most  of  the  difficulties  in  the  state  were  owing.  To  these 
a  third,  or  intermediate  rank,  was  afterwards  added,  called 
equites,   or  knights ;  the  custom  of  making  slaves  of  the 

.  fubjects  of  conquered  nations,  introduced  a  fourth  class. 

3,  You  have  seen  that  the  government  of  Borne  suf- 
fered numerous  changes ;  at  one  time  it  was  administered 
by  kings,  at  others  by  consuls,  dictators,  emperors,  &c. 

'  The  other  officers  of  the  state  were  numerous,  and  invested 
with  very  different  degrees  of  power. 


Sociificiag  Prieace. 


4.  The  ministers  of  religion  among  the  Romans  did  not 
fona  a  distinct  order,  but  were  chosen  from  among  the 
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most  eminent  citizens,  the  office  of  chief-priest,  or  Pontffeaf 
Maximtis^  being  one  of  great  political  importance.  They 
attended  to  the  sacrifices  of  victims  to  the  gods,  and  other 
religious  rites.  The  superstitions  of  the  time  gave  rise  to 
the  establishment  of  a  college  of  augurs,  whose  business  it 
was  to  explain  dreams,  oracles,  and  prodigies,  and  to  fore- 
tell future  events. 

6.  They  drew  their  auguries,  or  presages  concerning 
futurity,  from  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  and  inspection 
of  the  entrails  of  birds  and  beasts.  Of  course  their  pre- 
tensions were  as  false  as  those  of  the  gipsies  at  the  present 
day.  The  weakest  and  most  ignorant  are  now  too  well 
informed  to  give  credit  to  their  pretences,  and  from  this 
fact  you  can  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  the  Romans,  compared  with  that  of  your  own 
countrymen. 

6.  The  augurs  at  Rome  interpreted  the  will  of  the  gods 
in  the  affairs  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  none  dared  to 
dispute  their  authority.  No  business  of  importance  could 
be  proceeded  in,  without  first  consulting  them  ;  and  their 
advice,  whatever  it  might  be,  was,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  to  be  strictly  observed.  The  office  of  an  augur  was, 
therefore,  important,  and  was  sought  after  by  many  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  Roman  senate.  Cato  the  Censor 
was  a  member  of  their  college,  and  Cicero  also ;  though 
they  both  appear  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  extra- 
vagance and  folly  of  the  art  they  practised.  A  remark  is 
attributed  to  Cato,  that  he  wondered  how  one  augur  could 
look  in  the  face  of  another  without  laughing. 


Questions.     2.  Into  what  four  ranks,  or  classes,  were  the  Roman 

citizens  divided  ? 3.  What  of  the  government  ?    Officers  of  state  ? 

4.  Ministers  of  religion  ?     Superstitions  ? 6.  How  did  the 

augurs  proceed  ?  What  must  we  think  of  these  superstitions  ? 6. 

The  augurs  ?   The  office  of  an  augur  ?    Cato  and  Cicero  ?    Remftrk 
of  Cato? 
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Chapter  LXXXIII.     Ernope  continneil. About 

Beiiffwn.     DeiHa.     Templet.     Marrioffe. 


1.  The  religion  of  the  Romans  was  borroned  from  the 
Greeks,  and  included  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  deities.  Every  virtne  and  vice  of  the  humao 
heart,  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  body,  every  property 
of  the  real  and  imaginary  world,  was  presided  over  by  ita 
peculiar  god.  Every  grove,  and  mountain,  and  stream,  bad 
its  nymph,  or  naiad,  and  the  early  heroes  and  sages  of  the 
country  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  divinities. 

2.  Every  species  of  idolatry  was  tolerated  at  Rome ;  but 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians  (whom  the  Romans,  in  their 
ignorance,  confounded  together,)  were  persecuted  with 
unrelenting  cruelty,  until  the  mild  pracepta  of  the  truS 
religion  triumphed  over  superstition  and  ignorance.  Chris- 
tianity at  length  prevailed,  and  was  adopted  as  the  religion 
of  the  state  in  the  year  311, 

3.    The  great  number  of  deities  whom  the  Romans  wor- 
shipped  occasioned  the  eiectioa  oE  &  miA\.\\.vi&Q  ol  Xxoo.'^Vea. 
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Many  of  these  were  very  splendid  edifices,  adorned  with 
all  the  arts  of  sculpture,  and  filled  with  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices. The  priests  attended  at  the  temples,  and  sacrificed 
sheep,  bulls,  oxen,  and  other  animals. 

4.  The  temples  erected  to  the  inferior  deities  were  of 
less  magnificence  and  grandeur,  and  were  merely  styled 
sacred  houses.  In  the  dwelling  of  every  wealthy  family 
there  was  a  private  chapel,  in  which  they  worshipped  their 
household  gods.  Ancient  Rome  contained  more  than  four 
hundred  temples,  dedicated  to  different  deities. 

5.  Marriage  was  very  much  favoured  by  the  laws  of 
Rome,  and  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  those  who 
remained  single.  At  one  period,  the  censors  obliged  all 
the  young  bachelors  to  make  oath  that  they  would  marry 
within  a  certain  time.  Augustus  increased  the  penalties 
on  bachelors,  and  bestowed  rewards  on  those  who  were 
parents  of  a  numerous  offspring. 

6.  The  parties  were  betrothed  some  time  before  the 
actual  celebration  of  the  marriage.  This  was  attended  with 
many  ceremonies,  at  which  the  priests  and  augurs  assisted. 
The  contract  of  marriage  was  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  confirmed  by  the  breaking  of  a  straw 
between  the  engaged  pair. 

7.  The  bridegroom  then  presented  his  bride  with  the 
wedding-ring,  and  the  father  of  the  bride  gave  an  enter- 
tainment. The  wedding-ring  was  worn  on  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  from  a  notion  that  a  nerve  of  that  finger 
communicated  directly  with  the  heart. 

8.  In  dressing  the  bride,  they  never  failed  to  divide  her 
locks  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  to  signify  that  she  was 
about  to  become  the  wife  of  a  warrior.  They  then  crowned 
her  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  put  on  her  a  veil  proper 
for  the  occasion. 

9.  Her  toilet  being  completed,  she  was  led  in  the  evening 
towards  the  bridegroom's  house,  by  three  boys,  whose 
parrots  were  still  alive.     Five  torches  were  cMXVfe^\k^<^^«k 
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her,  and  also  a  cQstaff  and  spindle.  Having  come  to  the 
door,  she  herself  bound  the  posts  with  wreaths  of  wool 
washed  over  with  melted  tallow,  to  keep  out  witchcraft. 

10.  In  going  into  the  house,  she  was  by  no  means  to 
touch  the  threshold,  but  was  to  be  lifted  over  by  main 
strength.  When  she  had  entered,  the  bridegroom  pre- 
sented her  with  the  keys,  and  with  two  vessels,  containing 
fire  and  water. 

11.  The  bridegroom  then  gave  a  grand  supper  to  all  the 
company.  The  festival  was  accompanied  with  music  and 
dancing,  and  the  guests  sang  verses  in  praise  of  the  new- 
married  couple.  

Questions.    1.  What  of  religion  ? 2.  Toleration  ?    Chris- 
tianity ? 3.  What  is  said  of  the  Roman  deities  ?   Their  temples  ? 

—4.  Household  gods? 6.  Marriage?  Penalties? 6.  De- 
scribe the  marriage  ceremonies. 


Chapter  LXXXIV.     Europe  continued. About 

Funeral  Bites  and  Ceremonies, 

1.  The  funeral  rites  of  the  Romans  present  a  very 
interesting  subject.  Burning  the  dead,  though  practised 
by  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times,  was  not  adopted  at 
Rome  till  the  later  ages  of  the  republic.  It  afterwards 
became  universal,  and  was  continued  without  interruption 
till  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It  then  gradually 
fell  into  disuse. 

2.  Among  the  Romans,  the  bed  of  the  sick  was  never 
■  abandoned  to  hired  nurses  and  servants,  but  was  attended 

by  the  relatives  and  intimates,  who  waited  till  the  last 
hour,  and  bade  a  last  farewell  to  their  djdng  friend. 

3.  The  body  of  the  deceased  was  rubbed  with  perfumes, 
dressed  in  rich  garments,  and  laid  out  on  a  couch  strewed 
with  flowers.    The  outer  door  of  the  house  was  shaded 

wiih  branchea  of  cypress.     According  to  the  heathen 
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mythology,  Charon  would  not  convey  the  departed  spirit 
across  the  Styx,  without  payment  of  a  fixed  toll.  A  small 
coin  was,  therefore,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased 
to  meet  this  demand. 

4.  The  funeral  took  place  by  torchlight,  and  the  body 
was  borne  by  near  friends  and  relatives,  on  an  open  bier 
covered  with  the  richest  cloth.  Lictors,  dressed  in  black, 
regulated  the  procession ;  and  if  the  deceased  had  been  a 
soldier,  the  badges  of  his  rank  were  displayed,  and  the 
corps  to  which  he  belonged  marched  with  their  arms 
reversed. 

5.  Before  the  corpse  were  carried  images  of  the  deceased 
and  his  ancestors :  then  followed  musicians,  and  mourning 
women,  who  were  hired  to  sing  his  praises,  and  dancers 
and  buffoons,  one  of  whom  attempted  to  represent  the 
character  of  the  dead  man,  and  imitate  his  manner  when 
alive. 

6.  The  family  of  the  deceased  followed  the  bier  in  deep 
mourning ;  the  sons  with  their  heads  covered,  the  daugh- 
ters unveiled  and  with  their  hair  dishevelled.  Magi- 
strates and  patricians  attended  without  their  badges  or 
ornaments,  and  the  procession  was  closed  by  the  freedmen 
of  the  deceased,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  their  heads. 

7.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  man  of  rank  were  dis- 
tinguished by  an  oration  in  his  honour,  pronounced  over 
the  body  by  a  friend.  The  scene  of  this  display  was  the 
Capitol,  and  in  the  later  ages  of  the  republic  it  became 
very  common.  While  the  practice  of  burial  prevailed,  the 
body  was  either  interred  without  a  coffin,  or  placed  in  a 
kind  of  deep  chest  called  a  sarcophagus. 

8.  On  the  termination  of  the  rites,  the  sepulchre  was 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  mourners  took  a  farewell 
of  the  remains  of  their  friend.  The  attendants  were  then 
sprinkled  with  water  by  the  priests,  and  all  were  dis- 
missed. 

9.  When  the  custom  of  b\inmig  fti<a  \iQ^^  "^^a  \s&tfi- 
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dnoed,  a  funeral  pile  waa  raised  in  the  form  of  an  altar, 
and  tlie  bier  was  placed  upon  it.  The  procesraon  then 
moyed  slowly  about,  to  the  sound  of  solemn  music,  when 
the  nearest  relative  advanced  from  the  train  with  a  lighted 

o 

torch,  and  set  fire  to  the  pile. 

10.  Perfumes  and  spices  were  then  thrown  into  the 
blaze,  and  the  embers  were  quenched  with  wine.  The 
ashes  were  collected  and  placed  in  a  costly  urn,  which 
was  deposited  in  the  family  sepulchre.  In  the  funeral 
solemnities  of  a  soldier,  his  arms,  and  the  spoils  he  had 
won  from  the  enemy,  were  sometimes  added  to  the  funeral 
pile. 

11.  It  was  a  prevalent  belief  of  the  ancient  nations  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  pleased  with  blood,  and  it  was 
their  custom  to  sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of  the  deceased, 
those  animals  to  which  he  was  most  attached  during  his 
life.  In  the  more  remote  and  barbarous  ages,  men  were 
often  the  victims ;  these  were  domestic  slaves,  and  cap- 
tives taken  in  war ;  and  sometimes  Mends  gave  themselves 
to  be  sacrificed,  from  feelings  of  affection.  There  are  some 
few  instances  of  this  custom  among  the  early  Romans, 
but  they  soon  became  too  civilized  to  allow  the  perform- 
ance of  such  horrid  rites. 

12.  Burial  within  the  walls  of  the  city  was  not  allowed, 
except  to  the  vestal  virgins,  and  to  some  few  families  of 
high  distinction.  Great  military  commanders  were  usually 
buried  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  the  private  soldiers  in 
the  slope  of  the  fortifications ;  and  private  citizens  were 
interred  either  in  the  gardens  of  their  houses,  or  by  the 
road  side. 

13.  Many  of  these  monuments  are  still  standing.  The 
sepulchres  of  the  great  and  wealthy  are  engraven  with 
long  and  pompous  lists  of  their  titles,  honours  and  achieve- 
ments ;  and  the  tombs  of  the  humble  bear  but  a  simple 
lesson  to  the  reader,  and  some  beautiful  and  touching 

expreaaiona  ofaoTxow  or  hope  fox  the  dsi^^acted. 
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QussnoNs.     1.  What  of  buniBg  the  dtead  ? 2.  The  bed 

of  the  dying  ? 3.  The  body  of  the  dead  ?     Notion  with  regard 

fo  Charon  ? 4.  The  funeral  ? 6.  The  procesBion  ? 7-  Or^ 

fion? 8.   Conclaaion  of   the  ceremonies? 9.   Ceremooj  of 

burning  the  body  ? 12.  What  of  the  various  burial  ptacea? 

13.  Monuments? 


Chapter    LXXXV.       Europe    continued. Eoman 

Farms;  mode  of  PUmghing ;  Farm-houses ;  Grain; 
Cattle;  Superstitions  of  the  Farmers;  Gardens; 
Vines. 

1.  I  AM  now  going  to  tell  yon  about  tbe  fanns  and 
gardens  of  the  Romans.  In  the  early  and  more  virtuous 
ages  of  the  state,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  a  few 
rude  trades  connected  with  it,  were  the  only  occupations. 
The  best  husbandman  was  the  man  most  valued  and 
iKmoured ;  and  many  of  the  most  ancient  families  received 
their  names  from  their  success  in  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
or  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  at  first  the  ground  was  broken 
up  only  by  the  spade,  but  afterwards,  when  the  farms 
were  enlarged,  more  expeditious  means  were  employed. 
They  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  a  single  pair,  or  some- 
times three  abreast,  yoked  by  the  neck  and  horns. 

3.  The  farm-houses  were  at  first  little  huts,  but  they 
were  soon  enlarged  to  suit  the  increasing  possessions  of 
the  owners.  We  read,  at  a  later  period,  of  large  store- 
houses and  granaries,  cellars  for  wine  and  oil,  bams,  toge^ 
ther  with  separate  buildings  for  the  care  and  rearing  of 
every  species  of  domestic  animals. 

4.  The  kinds  of  grain  in  common  cultivation  were  the 
same  as  those  now  known  in  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  maize,  or  Indian  com,  which  was  then  unknown,  being 
brought  to  Europe  from  the  West  Indies.  The  ancient 
mode  of  converting  grain  into  meal  was  by  i^ow\vd\w^  ^&» 
with  an  imtmment  something  Hke  tiie  '^es^^  ^iATQi^x\a;t. 
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They  Iiad  also  a  mde  sort  of  corn-mill,  at  which  slaves 
only  were  employed,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
labour.  Mills  moved  by  cattle,  and  by  water,  are  more 
modem  inventions. 

5.  Much  care  was  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  Sheep  were  secured  under  cover  during  winter, 
notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  the  Italian  climate. 
Shearing-time  was  a  season  of  general  festivity.  Goats 
Were  made  as  profitable  to  the  farmer  as  sheep :  their  hair 
was  clipped  every  year,  and  woven  into  a  kind  of  coarse 
stuff,  and  their  milk  was  the  chief  supply  of  the  dairy. 

6.  The  Roman  farmers  were  very  superstitious.  They 
refrained  from  all  labour  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  new  moon ; 
on  the  seventh  and  tenth  they  planted  vines,  and  harnessed 
young  oxen  to  the  yoke ;  on  the  ninth  they  commenced  a 
journey.  The  skeleton  of  an  ass's  head  was  hung  up  at 
the  boundary  of  the  farm,  to  enrich  the  soil,  and  prevent 
the  effects  of  blight.  The  same  figure  carved  in  brass,  and 
crowned  with  vines,  was  affixed  as  an  ornament  to  their 
couches. 

7.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  the  gardens  of 
the  Romans  contained  only  a  few  of  the  most  common 
pot-herbs  and  fruit  trees.  Apples,  cherries,  and  other 
delicious  fruits,  and  many  beautiful  flowers,  were  intro- 
duced at  a  much  later  period,  from  Persia  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  style  of  ornamental  gardening  was  heavy  and  formal, 
producing  a  gloomy  shade,  rather  than  displaying  beautiful 
scenery.  It  was  the  fashion  to  fill  the  gardens  with  dark 
walks  shaded  with  evergreens,  loaded  with  statues,  and 
bounded  by  high  clipped  hedges. 

8.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Romans  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  of  the  art  of  making 
wine,  from  Greece.  They  took  great  care  of  their  vine- 
yards, and  laboured  in  cultivating  the  plants  with  much 
art  and  industry.     The  mode  of  gathenng  and  pressing 

the  grape  was  the  same  as  tio^t  no^  i^toAtised.    The 
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vintage  was  a  time  of  festival,  and  the  rustics  made  merry 
with  the  performance  of  a  rude  kind  of  comedy,  and  pouring 
out  libations  of  new  wine  to  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

9.  The  wine  appears  to  have  differed  from  that  of  mo- 
dem times ;  it  was  kept  in  jars  formed  like  urns,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  so  large  as  to  have  made,  when 
filled,  a  load  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  They  were  commonly 
ranged  in  cellars,  but  were  sometimes  buried  in  the  earth, 
or  even  bedded  in  solid  masonry.  The  wine  was  usually 
kept  to  a  great  age.  It  was  held  in  less  esteem  than  the 
wine  of  Greece,  and  was  much  cheaper. 

Questions.     1.  What  were  the  early]  occupations  of  the  Ro- 

jnons  ? 2.  Their  mode  of  ploughing  ? 3.  Their  farm-houses  ? 

Other  buildings  ? 4.  What  kinds  of  grain  were  cultivated  ? 

5.  What  is  said  of  cattle  ? 6.  Superstitions  of  the  farmers  ? 7. 

Produce  of  the  gardens  ?    From  what  countries  did  the  Romans. 

introduce  the  finer  fruits  and  flowers  ?    Ornamental  gardening  ? 

a  What  is  said  of  the  grape  ?     Wine  ?     The  vintage  ? 9.  Wine 

jars? 


Chapter  LXXXVI.     Europe  continued. Country 

houses.     Description  of  Pliny  s  Villa.     Aguedticts. 

1.  I  SHALL  now  describe  the  villas,  or  country  seats 
of  the  wealthy  Romans.  Originally,  they  were  nothing 
more  than  very  humble  farm-houses ;  but  with  the  pro- 
gress of  wealth  and  luxury,  they  were  made  by  degrees 
more  extensive  and  costly. 

2.  Some  of  them  were  surrounded  with  large  parks,  in 
which  deer  and  various  foreign  wild  animals  were  kept. 
Large  fish-ponds  were  also  not  unfrequently  attached  to 
them,  and  were  stocked  at  great  expense.  Generally, 
however,  the  villas  were  merely  surrounded  by  gardens, 
and  in  size  and  appearance  resembled  those  of  modem 
Italy. 

3.  Pliny  the  younger,  the  philosopher,  was  a  man  ot 
fortune,  and  the  owner  of  four  magm&ceDLt  N^!!!i^.    Qi\:^^ 
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dt  these  lie  lias  left  minute  descriptions.    One  of  them  I 
will  now  describe  to  you. 

4.  The  hoose  was  seated  on  a  rising  ground,  &cing  the 
■floutili,  with  tiie  Apennine  mountains  in  the  distant  back- 
ground, and  had  a  portico,  with  a  terrace  before  it, 
adorned  with  various  figures,  and  bounded  by  a  hedge  of 
box.  Hence  you  passed  by  an  easy  descent  into  a  lawn 
surrounded  by  walks,  and  adorned  with  box-trees,  cut 
into  the  shapes  of  various  animals. 

5.  Beyond  this  lawn  you  entered  a  ground  for  exercise, 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  ornamented  with  w^- 
trimmed  box  and  other  shrubs,  and  fenced  with  a  wall 
covered  by  box.  On  the  outside  of  the  wall  was  a  meadow, 
and  beyond  were  other  meadows,  fields,  and  thickets. 

6.  Opposite  the  portico  stood  a  square  edifice,  whi<i 
encompassed  a  small  area  or  space,  shaded  by  four  plane 
trees,  with  a  fountain  in  the  midst.  This  apartment  con- 
sisted of  a  bed-chamber  and  a  dining  room.  A  second 
portico  looked  out  upon  this  little  area. 

7.  Another  room,  situated  by  the  nearest  plane  tree, 
enjoyed  constant  greenness  and  shade.  In  the  same 
building  were  dressing-rooms,  porticoes,  baths,  and  rooms 
for  plajdng  different  games.  The  sides  of  one  room  were 
encrusted  half-way  with  sculptured  marble ;  thence,  to  the 
-ceiling,  branches  of  trees  were  painted,  with  birds  inter- 
mixed with  the  foliage. 

8.  In  front  of  these  buildings  and  porticoes  was  [a  sgair- 
^ous  circus,  surrounded  by  plane  trees  covered  with  ivy. 
Between  these  were  planted  box  and  bay  trees,  mingling 
iheir  shade.  The  inward  circular  walks  were  perfumed 
with  roses. 

9.  A  thousand  different  and  fantastic  shapes  were  giv^i 
to  the  box-hedges  that  bordered  the  straight  and  winding 
alleys  that  crossed  the  grounds.  At  the  end  of  one  of 
these  walks  was  an  alcove  of  white  marble,  shaded  with 

^|Waie^,  and  supported  by  four  pilkra. 
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10.  A  fountain  here  emptied  itself  into  a  marble  basin, 
contrived  with  so  much  art  as  to  be  always  full  without 
overflowing.  Sometimes  Pliny  supped  here  with  his 
£iends,  and  then  the  basin  served  for  a  table,  the  largw 
vessels  being  placed  about  the  margin,  and  the  smaUec 
ones  swimming  about  in  the  form  of  little  boats  and  water- 
fowl. 

11.  In  front  of  the  alcove  stood  a  summer-house  of 
exquisite  marble,  with  projecting  doors  which  opened  into 
a  green  enclosure.  Next  to  this  was  a  private  recess, 
fuinished  with  a  couch,  and  shaded  by  a  spreading  vine 
which  reached  to  the  top.  Here,  also,  a  fountain  alter- 
nately rose  and  disappeared.  In  different  parts  of  the 
walks  were  several  marble  seats,  and  throughout  the  whole 
circus  were  small  rills  to  refresh  tha  herbage. 

12.  Such  is  the  description  which  Pliny  the  younger 
hae  given  us  of  one  of  his  villas.  You  will  see  that  it  was 
very  magnificent,  and  there  were  many  others  throughout 
Italy  of  equal  splendour.  You  will  perceive  by  this,  that 
the  wealthy  Romans  lived  in  a  style  of  great  luxury  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors. 

13.  It  was  not  till  the  year  441  after  its  foundation, 
that  is,  in  the  year  312  before  Christ,  that  Rome  obtained 
its  supplies  of  water  by  means  of  aqueducts.  They 
afterwards  became  so  numerous,  that  it  has  been  calculated 
they  furnished  the  city  with  five  hundred  thousand  hogs- 
heads every  day.  They  were  built  of  brick,  and  were 
sometimes  thirty,  forty,  and  even  sixty  miles  in  length. 

14.  The  water  was  conveyed  to  reservoirs,  and  thence 
distributed  through  metal  pipes  over  the  city  in  great 
abundance.  Only  three  aqueducts  now  remain  for  modem 
Rome ;  yet  so  pure  are  the  sources  from  which  they  draw 
their  supplies,  that  few  cities  can  boast  of  such  clear  and 
healthful  water. 

15.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  ornament  in  the  erQ.c- 
tion  of  the  aqueductjs.     One  buUt  \>y  Ajgr^Y^^  '^^  '^^^ 
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teign  of  AngOBtne,  contained  one  liundred  and  thirty 
leseryoirs,  teai  five  hnndied  fonntaina,  adorned  with  sta- 
tues and  Golnmns.  The  lemiuiis  of  numy  of  these  great 
works,  in  various  countriee,  bear  witness  to  this  day  of 
their  beanty  and  convenience. 


QcxsnONil     1.  Wliat  of  tlie  Soman  villas  ? 3.  Fliny  the 

yonneer  ? *.  Describe  his  tUIs. 6.  Groond  for  eierriae  ? 

6.    E^ee  opponte  the  portico  ?    Kooms  of  this  bnildinz  ? 

8,    Cirens  ? 10,    FounUJn  ?      Baon  ? 11.    Summor-honBO? 

Other  ornaments  ? 13.  Aqueducts?    Quantity  of  wilar  earned 

daily  to   the    city?      Their    length  P 16.    Aqueduct  biult  1^ 

Agrippa  ?    Bemoins  of  other  aqoedHCts  ? 


Chapter  LXXXVII.  Europe  continned.^-^iW^rjf 
Affaxri  of  the  Romam.  Tim  Imperiai  EagU.  Mutie. 
Arm*.  Drett.  MUilary  BevmvU.  Na^  Affain, 
Gall^t.  Merckant-thips,  Wild  BeaM  in  Ae  Amphi- 
theatre,    Gladiabtrt. 


1.  Yov  have  been  already  told  that  the  Bomans  vrere 
almoet    continually  engaged  in  'Bare.     Their   militaiy 


affinrs,  therefore,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  most  dift- 
languished  citlzena.  According  to  the  Roman  laws,  everjr 
free-bom  citizen  yras  a  soldier,  and  bound  to  serre  in  tho 
axmy  at  any  period  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  that  of 
foity-aix. 

2.  The  Soman  forces  were  divided  into  legions,  each 
of  which  originally  consisted  of  three  thousand  foot 
soldiers,  and  three  hundred  horsemen,  but  the  number 
■wa«  afterwards  increased  to  nearly  seven  thousand.  The 
standard  of  the  legion  was  a  silver  eagle. 


3.  The  eagle  was  borne  on  a  spear  by  an  officer  of  rank, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  soldiers  with  a  reverence  almost 
amounting  to  devotion.  The  cavalry  carried  pennons,  on 
which  the  initiala  of  the  emperor,  and  the  number  of  tho 
legion,  were  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold. 

4.  The  only  instrument  of  martial  music  among  ths 
Bomans,  was  the  brazen  trumpet.  Some  of  the  soldierg 
were  armed  with  light  javelins,  and  others  with  a  heavier 
weapon  of  a  similar  description.     All,  however,  carried. 
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shields  and  sliort  swords,  which  they  wore  on  ihe  right 
snde. 

5.  They  were  dressed  in  a  metal  cuirass,  with  an  nnder 
ooTering  of  cloth,  which  was  generally  red,  and  hnng  loose 
to  the  knee.  On  the  head  they  wore  brazen  helmets, 
ornamented  with  flowing  tnfts  of  horse-hair.  Hie  generals 
wore  also  an  open  scarlet  mantle. 

6.  The  cavahry  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  of  brazen  or  sted. 
scales,  or  of  chain-work,  s(Hnetimes  plated  with  gold  ;  and 
nnder  this  a  close  garment,  which  reached  to  their  buskins. 
They  rode  without  stirrups,  and  their  saddles  were  merely 
cloths  folded  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  rider.  The 
discipline  of  the  army  was  maintained  with  great  strict- 
ness  and  severity. 

7.  Rewards  of  various  kinds  were  held  out  to  those  who 
dististinguished  themselves  by  any  extraordinary  exploit ; 
and  a  particular  kind  of  crown  was  presented  to  him  who^ 
in  the  assault,  first  scaled  the  ramparts  of  a  town.  A 
soldier  who  saved  his  comrade's  life  in  battle,  was  entitled 
to  the  civic  crown,  which  was  thought  a  distinction  of  the 
highest  honour;  and  the  general  who  conquered  in  a 
battle,  was  decorated  with  the  laurel-leaf,  and  was  some- 
times honoured  with  a  triumph,  which  I  have  already 
described. 

8.  The  first  vessel  of  the  Roman  navy  is  said  to  have 
been  built  after  the  model  of  a  Carthaginian  galley,  which 
had  been  driven  ashore  in  a  storm.  Their  ships  were 
roughly  and  slightly  constructed,  and,  though  very  large, 
imfit  to  contend  wii^  boisterous  and  tempestuous  weather. 
They  were  clumsy  and  ill-fashioned,  with  a  high  stern 
and  sides,  and  rowed  with  two  or  three  tiers  of  oars  on 
different  decks.  The  prows  of  the  ships  were  armed  with 
iron,  usually  in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  some  animal ; 
the  upper  deck  was  surmounted  with  a  moveable  turret^ 
from  which  the  soldiers  could  throw  their  weapons  with 


advantage,  and  waa  fornisfaed  witli  a  kind  of  dnwbridge, 
by  means  of  wkidi  they  boarded  the  enemy'a  veasels. 


L  RodatL  GaUey. 


9,  The  merchant-ahips  of  the  Romans  were  of  sizes 
corresponding  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Before  the  discoTery  of  the  magnet,  by  wticli 
the  mariner  can  now  direct  his  conise  in  safety  over  the 
pathleea  waves,  navigation  was  necessarily  confined  to 
the  coast.  These  coasting-vessels  were  considered  large 
if  they  were  of  the  harden  of  fifty  tons. 

10.  Some  was  long  supplied  with  the  products  of  the 
East  by  the  merchants  of  the  maritime  states  fA  the 
Hediterraoesn ;  -and  it  was  not  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Augifstus,  that  the  trade  became  exclusively  her  own. 
Of  this  commerce,  Alexandria  was  the  ixxAvt, 
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]  1.  The  first  amphitlieatre  at  Rome  for  the  shows  of 
"^d  beasts  and  gladiatorial  combats,  was  a  mere  tttpipo- 
rary  building  of  wood,  probably  erected  by  Julius  CsBsar. 
The  Flavian  amphitheatre,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Coliseum,  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  large  enough  to  contain  upwards 
of  eighty  thousand  persons. 

12.  The  wild  beasts  were  secured  in  dens  around  the 
arena  in  the  centre,  which  was  strongly  fenced,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  canal,  to  guard  the  spectators  against  their 
attacks.  A  vast  number  of  wild  beasts  were  made  to 
destroy  each  other  in  these  cruel  exhibitions.  Eleven 
thousand  are  said  to  have  been  slain  during  four  months 
of  triumph  in  honour  of  a  conquest  over  the  Dacians ;  and 
■five  hundred  lions  were  killed  in  a  few  dajrs  on  another 
similar  occasion.  Many  of  the  early  Christians  were 
martyred  by  being  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
amphitheatre. 

13.  The  first  public  combats  of  gladiators  took  place  at 
Borne  in  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  They  were  exhibited  at  a  funeral.  Froni 
that  period  they  became  frequent  on  such  occasions,  and 
afterwards,  on  days  of  public  festival,  were  considered  aa 
indispensable  part  of  the  ceremonies. 

14.  Five  hundred  pairs  of  these  wretched  beings  have 
frequently  been  led  to  the  public  games  to  sacrifice  each 
other  for  the  amusement  of  the  barbarous  spectators.  They 
were  at  first  captives  taken  in  war,  or  malefactors ;  after- 
wards slaves  trained  to  the  profession.  They  fought  with 
various  weapons,  some  in  complete  armour,  others  with 
only  a  trident  and  a  net,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to 
entangle  their  adversary  and  thus  slay  him.  The  emperor 
Commodus  frequently  bore  a  part  in  these  combats,  always 
taking  care  to  be  better  armed  than  his  adversaries. 

15.  I  will  not  pain  my  young  readers  with  a  minute 
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account  of  these  inlmiuan  combats,  whlcli  weie  conducted 
iritli  the  moet  bloody  and  eavage  Bpirit,  and  aie  auffieaent 
proOb  of  the  d^;raded  and  brat^ized  caaSOan  (£  the 
period  when  they  were  tolerated.  They  wcse  »b(£alied 
hy  die  Chriatian  omparor  C 


QcBTHun.     1.  What  of  tba  mi^tuj  ^Un  ? 9L  DhiAaa 

of  Ae  tmay? 3.   gtaidwd?    PennonaP i.  iMtnmaatetof 

■' ■         ■   -    *"  —        I.I>ieBeaf  AaaolAnP   QoMaaUi? 


B.  Dnmttibatamliy? 7.  Rewards  afliieMiBj?  Ciowns? 

— -aFkatTeflMlotOa  Konun  iiaTjP    Dfrnmbo  lOuiiwt-pney. 
—9.  Wliat  la  Mid  of  the  Boman  meichant-tdiipa  ?    Navi^ituiii  ? 

niaaliiiii  1 1  nil  III  r Uk  How  wax  Rome  anpplied  wiCh  tbe  pndocts 

otAftEaat? IL  What  of  the faat ainphitbwrtr*? 13.Com- 

balB  of  wild  beaalB?    The  Chnttiaii  mai^za? I3LCHadiatarial 

CMibata  ? 14.  Weapom  of  the  ffm^mMM  ?    Hw  anpeNE  Com- 

nMdiiB? 16.  What  of  thcae  ezMbitiiBia  ?^ 
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Chapter  LXXXVIII.  Europe  continnecl.— ^^porto; 
Chariot  Baces;  the  Circus;  Carriages;  pritate  En- 
tertainments; Supper  Booms;  Convivial  Partiet; 
Luxuries. 

1.  I  WILL  now  change  the  pictoie,  and  gii^  you  an 
account  of  spme  o£  the  less  barbarous  amusements  of  the 
Bomans.  Among  these  were  several  games  of  ball,  played 
both  with  the  hand  and  foot.  The  young  men  chiefly 
engaged  in  sports  in  the  open  air,  that  would  make  them 
more  active  and  vigorous*  Boxing,  wrestling,  and  throw 
ing  the  quoit,  formed  a  prominent  part  of  these  amuse- 
ments ;  but  chariot  driving  took  the  lead  of  all  others^ 

2.  For  horse  and  chariot  races,  there  waa  an  enclosed 
course  immediately  adjoining  the  city,  called  the  Circus* 
It  was  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  was 
surrounded  with  seats  and  three  tiers  of  gidleries.  In  the 
centre  was  a  barrier  of  twelve  feet  in  breadth  and  four  feet 
high,  aroimd  which  the  race  was  performed;  and  at  one 
end  w^s  a  triumphal  arch,  through  which  the  successful 
charioteer  drove,  amidst  the  shouts  and  applause  of  the 
assembly. 

3.  Four  chariots  usually  started  together,  the  drivers  (^ 
which  were  distinguished  by  dresses  of  diffident  colours, 
ilach  colour  had  its  particular  partisans,  who  betted  largely 
on  the  success  of  their  favourite.  These  sports  were 
^exceedingly  popular,  and  repeated  in  almost  constant 
snocession. 

4.  As  to  the  carriages  in  use  among  the  Romans,  we 
are  informed  that  they  were  of  various  kinds;  one  was 
an  open  litter,  or  couch,  borne  on  poles  by  slaves  in 
livery,  which  was  famished  with  pillows  and  a  mattress^ 
and  with  feet  of  silver  or  gold  to  support  it  when  set 
down.  There  were  also  close  litters,  drawn  by  mulea^  and 
caiziages  on  two  ot  four  wJheels,  pa^tQ^ol^%xv^^\&^^^s^^3^ 
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and  highly  ornamented;  the  houses  were  yoked  to  the 
carriage  by  means  of  a  curved  cross-bar  passing  over  their 
necks,  and  were  directed  by  bridles  and  reins,  which  were 
sometimes  of  embroidered  silk,  with  gold  bits.  Besides 
mnles  and  horses,  many  other  animals  were  occasionally 
used  in  carriages,  such  as  dogs,  goats,  and  deer,  and  even 
bears,  leopards,  lions,  and  tigers,  but  this,  of  course, 
was  merely  for  a  whimsical  amusement,  and  not  for  real 
service. 

6.  In  early  times,  the  Romans  lived  chiefly  on  milk  and 
Iregetables,  with  a  coarse  kind  of  pudding,  made  of  flour 
and  water.  But  as  they  began  to  grow  powerful,  and  to 
conquer  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  luxuries  of  the  people  they  subdued,  and  intro- 
duced them  into  their  own  state. 

6.  As  they  found  in  Greece  models  of  the  flne  arts,  so 
Asia  furnished  them  with  new  and  numerous  sources  of 
pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  their  senses.  In  the  later 
days  of  the  republic,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  art  of 
cookery,  and  various  apartments  were  constructed  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  for  the  entertainment  of  company. 

7*  Supper  was  the  principal  meal  among  the  Romans, 
and  the  supper  rooms  of  some  of  the  emperors  were  hung 
with  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  enriched  with  jewels.  The 
tables  were  of  flne  gold,  and  the  couches  had  frames  of 
massive  silver.  The  Romans  always  reclined  on  couched 
to  take  their  m^als. 

8.  At  great  entertainments  the  supper  room  was  hung 
with  flowers,  and  the  guests  were  crowned  with  garlands. 
The  floor  was  generally  bare,  though  richly  ornamented, 
and  the  ceiling  was  inlaid  with  a  fretwork  of  gold  and 
ivory.  Scented  oil  was  used  for  lighting  the  apartments 
and  massive  carved  lamps  of  figured  bronze  reflected  their 
brilliancy  on  the  gay  and  beautiful  scene. 

9,  Some  of  the  more  voluptuous  and  degraded  of  the 
JSoman  emperois  were  most  extnwa^Tit  ^xid  ridiculous  in 


providing  rare  diahea  for  theii  table,  such  as  the  livers  and 
brains  of  small  birds,  the  heads  of  parrots  and  pheasants, 
and  the  tongues  of  peacocks  and  nightingales.  But  the 
most  luxurious  dish  that  graced  the  table  of  the  Romans 
vras  an  entire  boar,  roasted  and  stuffed  with  game  and 
ponltry.  How  miserable  must  have  been  the  condition  of 
the  people  whose  masters  could  lavish  their  wealth  in  such 
wanton  and  disgraceful  indulgence  of  the  commonest 
Appetite ! 

10.  On  one  occasion,  the  senate  was  asBemUed  to  con- 
eult  on  the  best  mode  of  dressing  an  immense  turbot,  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  emperor  Domitian.  In  our  time, 
ft  council  of  cooks  might  have  been  called  on  an  affair  of  ao 
much  importance,  but  it  would  hardly  have  been  thought 
a  subject  to  bring  before  the  rulers  of  the  people. 


Qdsstions.     1.  OameB  of  tha  Romsii  jouthl? 2.  The  tir- 

CDS? 3.  The  chariols  ?     Their  drivers  ? 4.  What  is  etifl  of 

the  form  of  the  Romaji  carriageB  ?     How  were  the  horsea  huneoaad 
•nd  Duuit^d?     What  otbeF  snimals  were  Bonietimea  used?— 

6.  Eariy  hving  of  the  RohuuibP     latrodnction  of  luxurieg? 6. 

Cookery  ? 7.   Supper  rooma  P B.   Omaments  of  the  >niOT>aF 

room  ?—•— 9,  CoBtly  dishes  of  the  Sonuin  emperors  ? 10.  wW 

of  Domitian's  tuibot  ? 


Roman  War-ChEuioti  ^ 
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C^LAPTEB   LXXXIX.      Europe    continued. Ahotit 

Theatres.    The  Sfundicd.     The  Fine  Arts.    Booh  and 
Writing.    Costume. 

1.  Theatrical  entertainments  were  first  introdnoed 
into  Rome  m  the  year  of  the  city  391  (362  years  before 
Christ),  and  were  originally  little  more  than  dances  to 
the  sound  of  the  flute ;  and  it  was  more  than  a  himdred 
years  before  the  drama  attained  to  much  dignity  or  excels 
lenoe.  Actors  were  always  held  in  contempt,  but  were 
enabled,  from  the  patronage  they  received,  to  accumulate 
laarge  fortunes.  Theatres  were  at  first  built  in  the  villages 
in  ishe  vicinity ;  the  first  permanent  edifice  of  this  kind  in 
the  city  was  built  of  stone,  and  calculated  to  contain  forty 
thousand  spectators. 

2.  A  sundial  was  set  up  at  B>ome,  293  years  before 
Christ;  and  about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  the 
clepsydra,  which  told  the  time  by  the  fall  of  a  small  quan« 
tity  of  water,  was  introduced. 

3.  The  fine  arts  were  unknown  in  Rome  till  after  the 
mxih  century  of  her  existence,  when  they  were  introduced 
by  the  successful  captains  of  her  armies,  from  the  nations 
they  had  conquered.  After  a  taste  for  the  arts  had  been 
thus  formed,  large  enclosed  galleries  were  built  around  the 
mansions  of  the  rich,  and  were  adorned  with  the  finest 
specimens  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

4.  In  the  dwellings  of  the  most  affluent  patricians,  these 
galleries  also  contained  splendid  libraries,  which  were 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  and  the  curious. 
Collections  of  books  were  then  of  course  very  rare,  on 
account  of  the  great  expense  and  difficulty  of  transcribing 
them.  They  were  sometimes  written  on  parchment,  but 
more  frequently  on  a  paper  made  from  the  leaves  of  an 
Egyptian  plant  called  papyrus,  from  which  we  have  our 
modem  term,  paper.     The  leaves  were  pasted  together 

ai  the  endSf  and  then  made  up  into  a  roU^  which  was 


enclosed  in  a  covering  of  akin  or  nllc,  fastened  with  Btrings 
or  clasps. 

5.  Writing  was  peifonned  with  a  leed,  split  and 
pointed  like  our  pen,  and  dipped  in  ink.  Matters  not 
intended  for  preservation  were  usually  written  with  a 
pointed  inBttument  on  tables  sptead  wiUi  wax.  Letters 
vreie  not,  as  wiUi  us,  folded  flat,  but  made  ap  into  a  roll, 
find  tied  witli  a  (dltmn  tluead,  Uss  ends  of  which  were 
sealed  with.  wax. 

6.  13w  nsoal  garments  of  the  Romans  were  tha  tegs 
uid  the  tonic;  ilie  ffmoBE,  was  «  loon  wooUca  idx,  of  a 
semiidraular  form,  and  without  sleeves;  the  lattn,  a  close 
white  garment,  wwn  wh^  abroad  andar  the  togs,  but 
alone  in  the  honae.  The  men  nsnal^  went  bar^ieaded. 
For  4he  &et,  the  nsoal  coverings  were  the  bnskin  and  the 
sasdaL  The  bnafeu  naohed  about  half  way  <q>  the  leg; 
the  sandal  was  a  mere  sole,  fostened  to  the  foot  by  stiaps 
and  bucklee. 


1.  At  whit  tijne  vera  theatcksl  e:T}ii)iitioii8  iutm> 
dueed  at  Knine  ?    What  ia  said  of  them  ?    ActanF    Theattes? — — 

2.  SundUU  t  The  clopBfdi*  ? 3.  Of  the  fine  arte  ?— 4,  libia- 

■     ■      Books?      Paper? 5.  'Writilig!      Ij^WSR-l ft.  Ti^tt- 
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Chaptbb  XC.    EintoF£  continued.- 


—Rome  under  tha 


1.  I  WILL  now  proceed  to  finish  the  history  of  Rome. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  pope.  This 
title  was  giveii  to  the  bishops  of  Borne,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  Christian  church.  At  first,  the  pope  was 
only  one  of  the  superior  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  but  in 
the  course  of  years  he  became  the  head  of  it,  and  both 
churned  and  exercised  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  any 
king  or  emperor. 

2,  For  a  long  time,  the  popes  of  Rome  had  authority 
only  in  matters  of  religion;  but  Gregory  II.,  about  the 
jrear  71^1  remsted  the  Greek  emperor,  who  ruled  over 
Italy,  and  established  the  title  of  the  pope  to  reign  over 
Home  in  matters  of  state.  From  this  time  forward,  the 
popes  rapidly  acquired  power,  and  in  the  year  76S  they 
]iad   extensive  posaesaions  and  immense  wealth.     Their 

pride  tras  now  ec[ual  to  ibeii  '^'nei,  aal  neither  seemed 
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to  have  any  bounds.  As  I  before  told  you,  they  exercised 
the  right  of  appointing  the  emperors,  whose  subjects  they 
should  have  been. 

3.  The  popes  styled  themselves  God's  vicegerents  on 
earth.  They  called  themselves  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
and  affirmed  that  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  were  given 
into  tlieir  custody.  No  other  tyranny  has  ever  been  like 
thei|»,  for  they  tyrannized  over  the  souls  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  men. 

4.  Other  potentates  are  content  with  wearing  a  single 
crown;  but  the  popes  crowned  themselves  with  three, 
rising  one  above  the  other.  They  assumed  the  title  of 
Holiness ;  but  some  of  them  were  as  unholy  men  as  ever 
lived,  being  full  of  earthly  ambition,  and  guilty  of  many 
great  crimes. 

6.  When  their  power  was  at  its  height,  they  showed 
themselves  to  be  the  haughtiest  of  mortals.  No  person 
was  allowed  to  enter  their  presence  without  kneeling  down 
to  kiss  their  feet;  and  when  they  mounted  on  horseback, 
kings  and  emperors  have  held  their  stirrups.  They  as- 
sumed the  power  of  taking  away  kingdoms  from  the 
rightful  sovereigns,  and  bestowing  them  on  others;  and 
sometimes  excommunicated  whole  nations,  or  preached 
orosades  against  them. 

6.  In  1077,  pope  Gregory  VII.  obliged  Henry  IV., 
emperor  of  Germany,  to  stand  three  days,  in  the  depth  of 
Winter,  barefooted  at  his  castle  gate,  to  implore  his  pardon. 
In  1191,  another  pope  kicked  another  emperor's  crown 
ojBT  his  head,  while  he  was  kneeling  before  him,  to  show 
tiiat  the  pope  could  make  and  unmake  kings  at  his 
pleasure. 

?•  It  was  near  the  year  1100,  that  one  of  the  popes  of 
Borne  ordained  that  the  title  of  pope  should  be  given  only 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  about  this  period  that 
the  power  of  the  popes  was  at  its  highest  pitch ;  and  €<vl 
nearly  four  hundred  years  they  contVnuQdL  \;c^  ^x^x^^ss^  ^so^ 
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undisputed  sway  over  the  kings,  princes,  and  people,  of 
the  Cliristian  world,  who  were  all  this  time  in  a  state  of 
almost  heathen  darkness. 

8.  But  in  the  year  1517,  the  Reformation  was  com- 
menced by  Martin  Luther.  He  preached  against  the 
power  of  the  popes,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  churchy 
and  all  Europe  was  shaken  with  the  convulsion  which 
followed.  The  result  was,  that  the  political  authority  of 
the  popes  was  utterly  destroyed  all  over  Europe,  and 
nearly  all  the  northern  countries  renounced  all  connexion 
with  them  in  religious  matters  also,  though  a  protracted 
warfare  took  place  before  this  was  accomplished. 

9.  The  pope  still  governs  Eome,  and  other  adjac^it 
temtories  in  the  centre  of  Italy.  His  dominions  are 
bounded  north  by  Lombardy,  and  in  other  directions  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  and  by  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  duchies  of  Modena  and 
Tnscany.  He  is  still  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the 
Ttoman  Catholic  church,  though  his  vrill  is  little  regarded 
even  in  Catholic  countries. 

10.  The  city  of  Eome  is  at  present  thirteen  miles  in 
dxcnmference.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  a  dark,  gloomy,. 
and  desolate  appearance.  It  is  full  of  the  ruins  of  the 
palaces  and  temples,  and  other  magnificent  edifices  of  the 
ancient  Romans;  and  innumerable  statues  are  supposed  to 
be  buried  under  ground. 

11.  But  these  rains  and  rdics  are  not  the  only  remains 
of  andent  Rome.  There  are  a  great  many  woiks.  still 
existing,  written  by  the  dd  Roman  authors:  [many  of 
them  are  very  interesting,  and  from  them  modem  nationa 
have  derived  many  of  their  laws  and  institutions. 

12.  The  contrast  between  the  ancient  and  modem  city 
of  Rome,  striking  as  it  is,  is  hardly  greater  than  the  difGBGr- 
enoe  between  the  hardy  warriors  of  former  times,  and  the 
di^Bterate  people  who  now  claim  the  name  of  Romans. 
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Q,rrasnoN&.     I.  WhM  of  the  popes  in  early  times  ? 3.  Of 

GRgorr  II.  ?    When  wu  the  pope's  tiOe  to  rnle  over  Borne  esta- 

tiUated?    Of  popeein  tbeyeor  76fi?    Tbeir  pride  and  power? 

S.  What  did  the  popes  claim  ?     Wliat  did  tbey  oJl  tbeinaelves  ? 

Whrt  of  thtnr  tyranny  ? 1.  Of  the  ciowna  of  thepopM?    What 

mieM  Oeyassame? — ~i.  How  did  thnr  pride  mamfHt  itself? 

WlMt  power  did  they  awome  ? 0.  Wbat  dii  pope  Ongxj  Til. 

dofatl077f  Whatof  another  pope  in  llBlf— -^  Vliat  of  the 
p(Mw«rthepopa  about  the  year  1100?  Wkm  wM  il  kt  it«  bigfae»t 
fitek  t    How  loi^  did  its  away  eontimie  t    What  «m  Iha  rtate  of 

tEM warid at fhiB time ? 8. VhatteokplMa  in  1U7F    Whatof 

Hnte  Lather  7    What  was  the  leadt  of  Utt  Krfbmia&a  T 
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Chapter  XCI      Europe  cont  nueJ— — JJoirf  i 
other  Italia  i  &taUs 


1  Italy  is  how  diYided  mto  seycral  distinct  states  and 
st  some  future  day  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  road  the  atoiy 
of  these  celebiated  countries.  la  this  little  book  I  can  only 
give  you  a  very  brief  account  of  two  or  three  of  them. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Kciliea,  includes  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  the  sonthem 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  It  adjoins  the  foot 
of  the  figure  of  a  boot,  which  I  have  before  mentioned. 
This  kingdom  has  a  papulation  of  seven  millions. 

3. .  The  history  of  Naples,  after  it  was  separated  firont 
tiie  Roman  empire,  possesses  very  little  interest.  In  the 
•eighth  century  it  was  lavaged  by  the  Saracens,  and  the 
troops  of  the  emperor  of  tite  East;  afterwards  it  was 
•conquered  by  the  Normans.  Lon^  wars  followed  between 
"the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
li  ia  now  goveraei  by  a  btSAcb  of  the  house  of  Bourbcn. 
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4.  The  history  of  Venice  is  more  interesting.  When  the 
northern  barbarians  invaded  Italy  in  452,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  fled  to  the  marshes  along  the  border  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  supported  themselves  by  fishing,  making 
salt,  and  by  commerce.  In  the  year  809,  they  commenced 
building  the  city  of  Venice,  on  a  little  island  called  Rialto. 
To  this  place  they  transported  their  riches,  and  soon  the 
new  city  became  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
The  city  and  state  increased,  until  at  length  Venice  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  the  world. 

5.  The  I  inhabitants  paid  great  attention  to  commerce, 
and  such  was  the  number  of  their  ships,  that,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  Venice  sent  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  to  assist 
in  the  crusades.  To  testify  their  supremacy  over  the 
Adriatic,  the  doge  used  yearly  to  cast  a  ring  into  it,  which 
was  called  "  wedding  the  sea." 

6.  The  power  of  Venice  continued  to  increase,  and  when 
Constantinople  was  captured  by  the  crusaders,  the  spoils 
of  the  captured  city,  consisting  of  gems  and  jewellery,  books^ 
marbles,  pictures,  statues,  obelisks,  and  other  costly  trea- 
sures, were  chiefly  carried  to  Venice. 

7.  The  republic  flourished  for  many  years,  and  conquered 
the  Morea,  and  many  of  the  Greek  islands.  The  govern- 
ment, though  called  a  republic,  was  a  pure  despotism, 
exercised  by  three  persons,  and  the  people  were  ruled  in 
the  most  cruel  and  oppressive  manner.  But  I  have  only 
room  to  add,  that  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it 
fell  a  victim  to  the  power  of  France,  and  since  the  year 
1798,  it  has  formed  part  of  the  empire  of  Austria. 

8.  I  could  fill  a  book  with  tales  about  Genoa,  which 
Was  at  one  time  the  rival  of  Venice;  about  Tuscany, 
which  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the 
country,  and  about  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  lies 
in  the  northern  part  of  Italy.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  a  long  story  in  a  little  book,  I  must  let  these  things 
pass. 
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duvnoiOL    L  How  is  Itelynov  divided  ? 2.  What  does 

tiM  kingdom  of  Vaples  incfaide?      Popolaticni?     Diieetioii  Deqiii 

JUne? 3.  lis InrtoiT  ?— 4.  What  of  flie  Idsfeofyof  TeiBee? 

WlKn  aadidine  WM  VoBioe  Irailft?    What  did  it 

ft.  Wlwt  of  flieeoiiiBiaeeoC  Venioe?    Fleei?    Thedoge?- 

Fower  of  Veniee  ?    What  dty  was  taken  bj  Vemee  and  the 

ignf    Whatof  tiie^oili  of  CoBstentioople? 7- What  of  Aa 

MfLIk  of  Veaice  far  many  yeaa  ?    Wkat.of  Fzaaoe?    Whatof 

y«Bieeaincal798? 8.  Wliat  of  Genoa ?    Toaeaiqr?    Saidmia? 

IHieelion  of  eaeh  of  iiiese  places  fircnn  Rome  ? 


Ghaftbb  XCII.    EfTROPE  continoecL Ckrtmokgj^ 

cf  Borne. 

BsroRB  Gmar* 

Building  of  Rome  by  Bonudns           .        .        •       •       •  7ft 

Vmna  Pompilina  made  king           .        .        •        •        .  7I6 

ToDds  Hostilins                672 

EapalsUm  of  the  Tarquins     ..•••-  509 

TWnmea  of  tiie  people  chosen    ..••••  493 

Deeemfin  raosen          ••        •        ^        •        •        •       *  4ftl 

Onsorsi^ypoiBted            ..«..»•  443 

Soma  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Gauls       ....  389 

Theatres  first  established  at  Rome 362 

War  with  the  Samnites           ...               .        .  343 

The  first  Aquednct  bust 312 

The  sandial  introdaoed              ......  293 

An  Italy  sabmits  to  Rome     ......  279 

Kiit  Panic  war  begins 264 

Second  Punic  war        .......  218 

Carthage  destroyed           -.....-  146 

Gxeecd  becomes  a  Roman  province    .....  146 

Spiain  becomes  a  province  of  Rome         ....  133 

Social  war  be^ns,  and  continues  three  years       ...  91 

War  between  Marius  and  Sylla      .....  86 

Death  of  Mitteidotes 64 

The  first  teiomvirate  formed          .....  59 

Ceesar  inyadea  Britain      .......ftft 

Battle  of  PharsaUa^  and  death  of  Pompey       ...  48 
Death  of  Caesar        -.....-.44 

The  second  trimnyirate         ......  43 

'    ^Syp^  becomes  a  Roman  province     .....  30 
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A.  n. 
Death  of  Augustas  Ceesar      •-..••         14 

Tiberins  died  ••-(••«.37 

Caligula  assaaBuiated     •••••••  40 

.Claudius  poisoned     •«...«..54 
Death  of  Nero      •-••.••.         6& 
YiteUios  ascends  the  throne      •        -        .        .       «        •SB 
Titus  beoomes  emperor  .-••••         79 

Hygmusy  the  first  bishop  of  Borne  who  took  the  title  of  pope  154 
Constantine  began  to  reign  ••.••.  906 
Christianity  adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  empire  -  •  334 
Constantine  removes  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople  8S9 
First  drrision  of  the  Btnnan  empire  between  Vatentinian 

andValens ...dM 

The  entire  again  diyided  by  Theodosius  ...  395 
Bome  taken  by  Ahuric  ••..-••  410 
Italy  invaded  by  Attila  ...•••        451 

Bome  plundered  by  Genseric  .-•...  455 
Borne  taken  by  Odoacer  .•••••  47s 
The  Goths  driven  from  Rome  by  Belisarins  .  *  «  SSH 
The  pope's  supremacy  over  the  Catholic  church  asserted  007 
Custom  of  kissing  the  pope*s  toe  introduced  ...  706 
Gregory  11.^  founder  of  the  pope's  temporal  power,  became 

pope         ---------    715 

The  pope's  temporal  power  established  •"       •        •        755 

Chariemagne  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope       «       •       -    flOO 

Tenicebmlt         - 801^ 

Leo  IX.^  the  first  pope  that  kept  an  army,  died  «       -  1054 

The  pope's  authority  introduced  into  England  -  -  .  1009 
The  emperor  Henry  iy«  obliged  to  stand  three  days  at  the 

pope's  gate  -------        1077 

The  pope  kicks  off  the  emperor  Henry  the  Sixth's  crown  ^  1191 
Besidence  of  the  popes  removed  from  Borne  to  Avignoii, 

where  it  remained  70  years  -  ^  -  •  -  .  1305 
The  Beformation  commenced  by  Martin  Luther  -  •  1517 
Borne  sacked,  and  pope  Clement  VII.  imprisoned  by  the 

troops  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  -  -  -  -  1527 
Elissing  the  pope's  toe  abolished  .....  1773 
Hie  republic  of  Venice  attached  to  Austria         -        -        •  1798 
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Qhapteb  XCIII.    Europe  continued. Ah<mt  the  Otto^ 

man  empire.     Turkey  in  Europe,     Turkey  in  Aiia. 
Ahofut  the  climate^  people^  and  other  things. 

1.  The  Turkisli  or  Ottoman  empire  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Turkey  in  Asia.  It 
was  formerly  much  more  extensive  tHan  at  present,  but  it 
still  embraces  a  large  region  of  territory  in  Europe,  lying 
between  Greece  on  tbe  south,  and  Eussia  and  G^iinany 
on  the  north ;  this  portion  is  called  Turkey  in  Europe. 
Turkey  in  Asia  consists  of  Asia  Minor  and  some  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  till  lately  included  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Egypt  and  the  Barbary  states  in  Africa  were 
also  subject  to  Turkey,  till  within  a  few  years.  The 
capital  of  this  empire  is  Constantinople,  which  I  have 
often  mentioned  before,  and  which  at  this  day  is  one  of 
the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 

2.  The  chief  ruler  of  the  Turks  is  called  the  sultan. 
Be  lives  at  Constantinople,  in  a  splendid  palace,  and,  like 
^ost  eastern  princes,  has  many  wives,  who  are  shut  up  in 
s  place  called  the  harem. 

3.  The  Turks  have  long  beards,  wear  turbans  on  their 
heads,  and  -a  loose  flowing  robe  over  their  under  dress ; 
ihey  sit  on  cushions  instead  of  chairs,  and  take  their  food 
with  their  fingers  instead  of  forks ;  but  the  present  sultan 
is  endeavouring  to  introduce  many  European  customs. 

4.  The  sultan  rules  his  subjects  according  to  laws  laid 
down  in  the  Koran ;  and  in  all  matters  not  contrary  to 
ihese,  his  power  is  absolute  over  life  and  property. 

6.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Turkey,  you  would  discover 
that  the  climate  is  warm,  and  the  coimtry  naturally  fertile; 
you  would  see  that  the  people  are  indolent  and  cruel; 
you  would  see  that  they  have  not  many  manufactures, 
and  but  little  commerce.  You  would  see  that  the  lands 
are  poorly  cultivated,  and  that  many  tracts  naturally 
^£mtful  are  barren  and  desolate  foi  "want  of  tillage. 


6.    You  would  diecoTBT  tbat   tlie  people  dislike  the 
Christians,   and  worship  according  to  the  fiuth  of  Mo- 
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hammed,  and  yoa  would  discovei  ihait\\i«^\iK^%'^&!»n&«^ 
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instead  of  churchefl.  At  Conatantmople,  you  would  see 
s  Tery  splendid  edifice,  called  St.  Sophia,  which,  was 
finmerly  a  Qieek  dmich,  bnt  is  now  coareftad  into  a 
Hohammedui  mosque. 

Qoxffnom.  1.  What  other  ibom  hu  the  Torkjali  an|iire? 
How  ia  the  Ottoman  empitc  diTided  ?  Vhem  i»  Tarkef  in  Smvpe  ? 
Hcnr  H  it  boonded  ?  Wbieta  mj  i*  Conctantinople  from  Aliieiis  ? 
nam  JernB&teni  ?  From  Egjrpt  ?  Fiom  Englmnd  T  Wm  tha 
l^nkidi  empin  mora  exteouTs  onoe  than  it  ii  now  ?  Wlat  does 
^l^r  in  Ana  now  include  ?  What  odier  coimtriea  fosnari;  be- 
longed to  the  Turkiah  em[nie  7  Bow  U  Afu  Uinot  diridad  from 
T^ke7  in  Eoiope  ?  What  vi  the  conntriES  that  foime^  Mmged 
to  (he  Ottoman  empiie  ?  C^tal  trf  Turkey  ?  What  of  CiBatHi- 
tiaople? 2.  Of  the  (altau? 3.  .Describe   the   TaAiF 
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4*  How  does  the  sultan  zvile  the  Tuiim?  What  of  the  people?- — 
5.  Soil  and  climate  of  Turkey  ?  The  people  ?  Manufaetures  ?  Com- 
meice?  Lands? — -6.  Rekgion  otf  tiie  ThiIes^  What  ace  ^bw 
fSaoea -of  wonhiqp  called?    St.  Sophia? 


Ohxptbe  XCIV.  Europe  continued.— —il5ot«^^A«  ^aro- 
ceng.  Haw  the  Twrki  amertwnied  the  Saracen  empire, 
ffow  the  Ottoman  Tttrks  founded  the  Ottoman  empire, 
AhanU  Bajazet  a/nd  Timofur.    Fall  of  Cimstantinople. 

1.  In  the  histcny  of  Asia  I  haTe  ^giren  you  CKmie  aecouut 
trf  tlie  Saracens,  and  i^ese  you  wiU  remember  were  Arabi, 
bj  whose  help  Mohanmied  and  lus  successors  establiedied 
«n  empire  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century. 

2.  The  kings  or  rulers  of  the  Saracen  empire  were  called 
caliphs,  and  resided  at  Bagdad,  a  ^lendid  city  which 
they  built  near  the  river  Tigris,  in  Mesopotamia.  I  have 
loM  you  how  theje  caliphs  extended  their  empm  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Asia  and  Afirica,  asid  some  portions  of 
'Europe. 

3.  To  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  there  were  seveittl 
tribes  of  Tartars,  among  which  were  some  called  Turks. 
These  were  daring  warriors,  and  such  was  their  £une,  that 
the  caliphs  induced  many  of  them  to  come  to  Bagdad  and 
aenre  as  soldiers. 

4.  In  process  of  time,  the  Turks  acquired  great  influBnce 
ai  Bagdad,  and  finally  overturned  the  Saracen  entipire, 
inade  themselves  masters  of  nearly  all  the  Saracen  posses- 
sions, and  adopted  the  Mdiammedan  religion.  Thus  the 
Turkish  empire  became  the  successor  of  the  Saracen  em- 
pire, and  included  in  its  dominion  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  which  the  Saracens 
Itad  conquered  from  the  Greek  empire.  The  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Turks  in  1065  occasioned  the  erusades, 
as  ihey  were  too  bigoted  to  aHow  Christian  pilgrims  to 
Tisit  the  sepulchre  of  our  bleesed  Lot^. 
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5.  After  a  while,  the  Tuikisli  empire,  which  had  been 
ihus  established,  was  overturned  by  another  tribe  of  Turksy 
-who  called  themselves  Ottomans ;  these  came  from  the 
country  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Ottoman  empire.  This  took  place  in  the 
year  1299.  The  founder  of  the  empire  was  Othman,  whose 
successors  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions,  and  conquered 
many  of  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  till  they  came 
at  hu9t  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 

6.  Constantinople,  the  present  capital  of  Turkey,  was 
anciently  called  B3rzantium,  from  Bjrzas,  who  founded  it 
715  years  before  Christ.  It  was  a  flourishing  city  in  the 
lime  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  the  neighbouring  country  was 
settled  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  by  other  tribes.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  the  name  of  Byzan- 
tium was  changed  to  Constantinople,  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  in  329. 

7.  It  had,  before  this  period,  fallen  into  decay ;  but  it 
was  now  revived,  a;nd  Constantino  removed  thither  with 
his  whole  court ;  it  thus  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire.  When  that  was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires,  in  364,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  former, 
which,  as  you  know,  was  often  called  the  Greek  empire. 

8.  In  the  year  1204,  the  Crusaders  made  themselves 
masters  of  Constantinople,  and  part  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  thus  founding  what  is  called  the  Latin  empire. 
In  1264  it  was  reconquered  by  the  Greeks,  and  continued 
to  subsist  as  a  distinct  sovereignty,  till  the  period  of  which 
I  am  now  treating,  when  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  but  its  fall  was  for  a  time  averted,  by  a 
check  which  the  Ottomans  at  this  tinie  received. 

9.  Their  ruler  was  Bajazet,  who  began  to  reign  in 
1389,  and  was  so  famous  for  his  conquests,  that  the  Turks 
called  him  the  Thunderbolt.  He  was  preparing  to  attack 
Constantinople,  when  a  greater  warrior  than  he  came  from 

Tartary^   and  conquered   him.     This  was  Timour   the 
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Tartar,  sometimes  called  Timour  tlie  Lame,  who  defeated 
Bajazet  in  a  great  battle. 

10.  It  is  said  that,  when  Timour  had  got  Bajazet  the 
Thunderbolt  into  his  power,  he  put  him  into  an  iron  cage, 
and  carried  him  about  for  a  show,  like  a  wild  beast,  till 
he  died  of  grief  and  vexation. 

11.  The  misfortunes  of  Bajazet  prevented  the  Turks 
from  attacking  the  Eastern  empire  for  a  considerable  time ; 
but,  in  1453,  when  Mohammed  the  Second  was  sultan, 
ihey  took  Constantinople,  and  the  emperor,  whose  name 
was  Constantine,  was  killed.  From  this  time  forward  the 
Turks  were  securely  established  in  Europe,  and  the  country 
which  they  inhabited  was  called  Turkey. 


Questions!  1.  What  of  the  Saracens]?  By  whom  was  the* 
Saracen  empire  established  ? 2.  What  of  the  caliphs  ?  Direc- 
tion of  Bagdad  from  Constantinople  ?     Dominion  of  the  caliphs  ? 

3.  Who  were  the  Turks  ?     Where  did  they  live  ?     Why  were 

they  employed  by  the   caliphs  of  Bagdad  ? — --4.  YHiat  did  the 

Tories  do?    What  of  the  Turkish  empire? 6.  By  whom  was 

the  first  Turkish  dynasty  overturned  ?    By  whom  was  the  Ottoman 

empire  founded,  and  when  ? 6.  What  of  Constantinople  ?    By 

Whom  was  it  founded,  and  when  ?  .  What  of  it  in  the  time  of  the 
early  Greeks  ?    When  was  its  name  changed  ?    By  whom  and  when. 

was  Byzantium  called  Constantinople  ? 7-  When  was  it  made  the. 

capital  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  What  took  place  in  395  ?  What 
was  called  the  Greek  empire  ?  What  coimtries  did  the  Eastern 
empire  of  the  Romans  include  ?  Ans.  Greece,  Macedon,  what  is 
now  called  Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  other  adjacent  coun« 

tries. 9.  Who  was  Bajazet?      In  what  year  did  he  begin  to 

xmgn  ?    What  did  the  Turks  call  him  ?    What  of  Timour  ? 

10.   How  did  Timour  treat  Bajazet? 11.    What  happened  in 

1453? 


Chapter  XCV.    Europe  continued.— /Si^te^^  of  the 

Turkish  History. 

1.  The  reigns  of  most  of  tlie  Turkish  sultans  have  been 
foil  of  crime  and  bloodshed.  Sultan  Selim,  who  began  to 
teign  in  1512,  invaded  Egypt,  aui  couc^^et^^  *^*  ^"^^N^ 
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soldiers  were  oaHed  Mamelukes,  of  whom  I  liave 
told  you  in  the  history  of  Egypt.  They  were  deHmted, 
and  thousands  of  them  taken  prisoners,  when  the  sultan 
ordered  a  splendid  throne  to  be  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Nile,  near  the  gates  of  Cairo,  and  seated 
on  this  throne,  he  caused  all  the  Mamelukes  to  be  mas- 
sacred in  his  sight,  and  their  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  the 
river. 

2.  Mohammed  the  Third,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1596,  had  nineteen  brothers,  aJl  of  whom  he  eaused  to  be 
strangled,  lest  they  should  conspire  against  him. 

3.  Amurath  the  Fourth  became  sultan  in  1621.  T!Mb 
monster  caused  many  thousand  men  to  be  murdered,  and  the 
sport  that  pleased  him  best,  was  to  run  about  the  streets 
ai  night,  with  a  drawn  sword,  cutting  and  slashing  at 
eveiybody  whom  he  met. 

4.  These  facts  will  show  the  reader  what  kind  of  a 
government  the  Turks  have  lived  under.  The  present 
saltan,  whose  name  is  Mahmoud  the  Seeond,  ascended 
the  throne  in  180B :  he  is  more  enlightened  than  his  pre- 
decessors, but  many  of  his  reforms  have  been  effected  by 
means  savouring  too  much  of  the  barbarism  of  their  times. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  janizaries, 
a  large  body  of  guards,  established  in  1300,  who  con- 
tinued to  be  a  very  powerful  body  for  several  centuries, 
and  became  more  dangerous  than  all  the  other  subjects  of 
the  empire,  which,  indeed,  they  claimed  the  right  of  cKs- 
posing  of  at  pleasure. 

5.  Sultan  Mahmoud  therefore  determined  to  free  him- 
self from  their  power ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1826, 
he  ordered  the  rest  of  his  troops  (who  had  been  taught 
the  European  exercise)  to  surround  the  janizaries,  which 
was  done,  and  they  were  all  massacred. 


QuBsnoNS.     1.  What  of  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  TViridflii 
saltoDa?    What  of  saltan  Seiim?    01  the  Mamelukes  ?    What 
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tlw  mUaa  order  ? 2.  In  wh>t  jmi  £d  Uohunmed  tb«  Third 

Hcend  the  thione?    What  crime  did  be  commit? 3L    Who 

beome  sultan  in   1621 F      What  of  Amnrath  the  Fourth? 

4.  Who  is  the  present  soHan  ?  In  what  jei  did  he  aaccmd  tbe 
throne  ?  What  of  him  ?  Who  were  the  janizaries  ?  Wbm  WCM 
tbej  eetalillalied  ?—— 5.  What  was  done  in  1826  ? 


CoAfTBB  XCVI.    EcBOPB  contiiiiied. £v^  Uttory 

of  Spain.    The  Mooriti  Cmqaaa. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Bp^n  ia 'divided  from  France  on 
the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  has  Portugal  on  the 
west ;  its  other  boundaries  are^  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the^  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  whofa 
country,  with  Fortngal,  forms  ft  large  peninsula,  nearly 
square  in  shape. 

2.  Spain  is  a  very  remaikable  countiT';  it  is  full  of 
■wild,  rocty  mountains,  with  beantifiil  yaHeya  between. 
The  climate  is  wann  and  delightful,  and  the  country 
prodnceB  abundance  of  grapes,  olives,  oranges,  lemons, 
almonds,  figs,  citron^  and  pomegianatee. 
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3.  Spain  is  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  breed  of  hoisea. 
It  was  also  the  country  from  which  the  merino  sheep 
were  firet  brought,  of  which  there  are  many  now  in  this 
country,  and  they  produce  the  finest  wool  in  the  world. 

4.  Spain  has  about  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 
The  people  are  generally  ignorant  and  superstitious,  but 
they  are  ceremonious  and  polite;  and  are  fond  of  gay 
dances  in  the  open  air.  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  is  a 
very  splendid  city. 


5.  Spain  has  many  castles,  churches,  and  palaces,  built 
by  the  Moors,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  tell  you  the  story. 
Tbeae  edifices  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  bnildinga 
in  the  world,  and  are  totally  unlike  those  of  ancient  Oreeoe 
and  Borne.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  what  is 
called  the  Gothic  architectoie,  such  as  Westminster 
Abbey. 

6.  If  I  had  time  and  room,  I  should  like  very  much  to 
teil  you  a  Jong  stoiy  about  Spain ;  but  I  shall  be  obliged 
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to  say  very  little  of  it,  and  leave  you  afterwards  to  pursue 
tlie  subject  in  some  larger  book. 

7.  Little  is  known  about  the  History  of  Spain  till  tbe 
Phoenicians  made  voyages  thither.  They  came  from 
Phoenicia,  which,  you  know,  was  close  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  to  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  which  they 
called  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The  ancients  never  sailed 
far  beyond  them,  into  the  broad  Atlantic  Ocean. 

8.  The  Greeks  founded  several  cities  in  Spain;  and 
afterwards  the  Carthaginians  acquired  possession  of  the 
country ;  but  it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  the  year 
133  before  Christ,  who  kept  it  till  the  year  406  after  the 
Christian  era.  Spain  was  then  invaded  by  barbarians 
from  the  north,  called  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  and  the  Van- 
dals. Some  of  these  people  continued  in  the  country  more 
than  a  hundred  years;  they  were  then  driven  out  by 
another  set  of  barbarians,  called  Goths,  or  Visigoths,  who 
overran  the  whole  of  Spain,  became  established  in  the 
country,  and  finally  founded  a  kingdom  there. 

9.  After  the  Goths  had  been  in  Spain  about  two  hun- 
dred years,  a  king  mounted  the  throne,  whose  name  was 
Roderic.  This  king  grievously  injured  Count  Julian,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Spanish  or  Gothic 
nobles,  and  who,  in  order  to  avenge  himself,  took  steps 
which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  his  country.  The  Saracens, 
(sometimes  called  Moors,)  were  then  in  possession  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  opposite  Spain,  and  to  them  Count  Julian 
applied,  to  invade  Spain,  and  dethrone  King  Roderic. 
Accordingly  a  great  number  of  them  landed  on  the  Spanish 
shores,  under  the  command  of  a  general  named  Tarik. 
Roderic  the  Goth  gathered  an  army,  and  encountered 
them  at  Xeres,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  where  a  great  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Saracens  were  completely  victo- 
rious. The  fate  of  King  Roderic  was  never  known. ;  hs^ 
horse,  and  his  awoxdy  helmet,  slneVd,  aii<3L\>i^;)£^'^'dXk^^^^x^ 
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found  by  the  side  of  a  river,  near  the  field  of  battle,  but 
bis  body  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  These  events  occurred 
about  712  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

10.  The  Spaniards  long  believed  that  King  Roderic  was 
alive,  and  that,  at  some  future  day,  he  would  again  lead 
an  army  to  battle  against  the  invaders ;  but  his  war-shout 
was  heard  no  more,  and  as  the  Gothic  monarchy  wa» 
ruined  by  his  fall,  he  is  called  Roderic  the  last  of  the 
Goths. 

11.  Pel  agio,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  took  the  com- 
mand of  his  countrymen,  and  led  them  into  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  Asturias  and  Burgos,  in  the  north,  where 
he  founded  a  little  kingdom.  This  was  the  only  part  of 
Spain  which  the  Moors  never  conquered.  The  successors 
of  Pelagio  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  but, 
for  a  long  time,  the  Saracens  possessed  three-fourths  of 
Spain. 


Questions.     1.  In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Spain  ?     What  sea 
lies  between   Spain  and   England?     How  is  Spain  divided  from 

France  ?     Boundaries  of  Spain  ? 2.  What  sort  of  a  country  is 

Spain?     Climate?      Productions? 3.  What  of  the   horses  of 

Spain  ?     Merino  sheep  ? 4.  Population  ?     What  of  the  people  ? 

Capital  ?     What  of  Madrid  ? 6.  What  of  the  Moorish  .bnilcungs 

in  Spain  ? 7«  What  of  the  early  history  of  Spain  ?     Situation  of 

Phoenicia  ?  How  far  from  Spain  ?  In  what  direction  from  Spain  ? 
What  did  the  Phoenicians  do  in  Spain  ?  What  straits  connect  the 
Hediterranean  Sea  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  Where  were  the 
pillars   of  Hercules?      How  far  did  the  ancients   venture  to  go 

in  their  vessels  ? 8.  What  of  the  Greeks  ?     The  Carthaginians  ?■ 

The  Romans  ?  What  barbarians  conquered  Spain  ?  About  what 
time  did  they  conquer  Spain  ?  How  long  did  the  Suevi  and  other  bar* 
iNtrians  remain  in  Spain  ?     Who  drove  out  the  Suevi  ?     What  of  the 

Goths  ? 9.  What  of  King  Roderic  ?     Coimt  JuKan  ?    To  whom 

did  Count  Julian  apply  ?    What  did  the  Moors  do  ?  What  followed  ? 

Fate  of  King  Roderic  ?     How  long  ago  did  this  happen  ? 10. 

What  did  the  Spaniards  believe  ?     Why  was  Roderic  called  the  last 

of  the  Goths  ? 11.  What  of  Pelagio  ?     What  was  the  only  part 

of  Spain  not  conquered  by  the  Moors  ?  What  of  the  successozB  of 
Pel^io  ?     What  portion  of  Spain  did  the  Moors  long  possess  ? 


CH^mK.^CVII.    EoKOHi  eraitinued. Wart  betwem 

ikaMaanmUAe^xmiardi. 


1.  Tbk  Hooib  wen  ft  baibuooa  people  when  they  £nt 
cosqaered  ^uia;  but  they  eoon  became  civilized  and 
polisbed,  aod  teaming  was  more  cvldvated  amongst  them 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  In  the  city  of  Cordovft, 
the  capital  of  dieir  kingdoni,  there  ms  a  lilwary  of  six 
hundred  thousand  voiumee,  and  there  w«re  Hkewiae  merreaty 
pnblic  libnike  in  otheT  parte  of  theii  tenitnries.  The 
MoocB  nero  great  lovers  of  poetry  a^d  mmic. 

9.  They  bnih  naay  noble  fdifiecs  in  Spain.  The  Al- 
h  iMhii.  in  the  city  t£  OtmtAa,  «m  tiw  palace  of  the 
Meoriab  soTsre^ns :  it  was  of  ■aiUe,  aad  ornamented 
-wittt  bwatifiil  aculptnics,  aad  tha  mitrj  atnoa^ere  was 
cooled  by  fbuntaina,  wludh  aponted  eontinnaBy  in  the 
chambers  and  balls.  Beneatb  the  AlbamVm.'v^'te^'a^'iA., 
which  the  Moozisb  kings  had  ca.uaed  to  ^»  i^?.i  "^Jii!^  '&«i"3 
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might  be  buried  there ;  for  they  loved  the  Alhambra  so 
well,  that  they  used  it  both  as  their  palace  and  sepulchre. 

3.  But  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors  were  constantly  at 
war,  the  victory  sometimes  falling  to  one  party,  and  some- 
times to  the  other.  Eighty  thousand  Moors  are  said  to 
have  been  slain  in  a  single  battle,  while  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Moorish  hero,  of  the  name  of  Almanzor,  is  said  to  have 
vanquished  the  Spaniards  in  more  than  fifty  battles.  He 
took  the  city  of  Compostella,  and  compelled  his  captives 
to  carry  the  gates  of  a  large  edifice  from  thence  to  Cor- 
dova, four  hundred  miles  distant,  on  their  shoulders. 

4.  The  most  famous  warrior  that  appeared  on  the  other 
side,  was  Don  Rodrigo  de  Bivar,  sumamed  the  Cid  Cam- 
peador,  or  the  Incomparable  Lord.  He  gained  so  many 
battles  against  the  Moors,  that  at  last  the  Spaniards  con- 
sidered victory  certain  whenever  the  Cid  Campeador  was 
at  their  head.  When  the  Incomparable  Lord  was  dead, 
the  courage  of  the  Moors  revived ;  they  boldly  attacked 
the  Spaniards,  and  besieged  the  city  where  the  Cid  Cam- 
peador lay  buried.  The  Spaniards  went  forth  to  meet 
them,  and  at  their  head  rode  an  armed  warrior,  with  a 
countenance  like  death.  The  Moors  recognised  his  features 
and  fled ;  for  it  was  the  Cid  Campeador !  The  Spaniards 
had  taken  his  body  from  the  tomb,  and  placed  it  on  the 
war-horse  which  he  rode  in  his  lifetime,  and  thus  the  dead 
warrior  won  another  victory. 

5.  Many  other  wonderful  stories  are  told  about  the 
Moorish  and  Spanish  wars.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  a  saint 
came  down  from  heaven,  to  lead  the  Spaniards  to  battle ; 
fitometimes  the  sun  stood  still  that  they  might  have  time 
tcr  kill  their  enemies ;  sometimes  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  appearance  of  a  blazing  cross  in  the  sky.  These,  of 
course,  are  but  fables,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Moors  gra- 
dually lost  their  Spanish  territories,  till  nothing  remained 
to  them  except  Grenada,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  they  were  wholly  dnvevi  ovjlX.  oi^-^^cajL,  "^Xaa* 
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event  took  place  in  1492,  nearly  eight  centuries  after  the 
overthrow  of  king  Roderic  the  Goth. 

Questions.     1.  What  of  the  Moors  ?    What  of  the  libraries 

in  Cordova  ?    In  other  cities  ?    What  did  the  Moors  love  ? 2. 

What  did  they  build  in  Spain  ?    Describe  the  Alhambra.    What 

were  beneath  the  Alhambra? 3.  Wars  of  the  Spaniards  and 

Moors  ?    What  of  Almanzor  ?     What  city  did  he  take  ? 4.  Wha.t 

famous  warrior  can  you  mention  ?  What  of  him  ?  Of  the  Moors 
after  hiis  death  ?  Who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  Spaniards  ?  How 
were  the  Moors  affected  by  seeing  the  dead  body  of  the  Cid  Cam- 

peador  ? 6.  What  stories  are  told  of  the  Moorish  and  Spanish 

wars }  What  at  last  remained  to  the  Moors  ?  In  wliat  year  were 
the  Moors  driven  out  of  Spain  ? 


Chapter  XCVIII.     Europe  continued. The  Spanish 

Inquisition. 

1.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  disgraced 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The 
design  of  this  horrible  tribunal  was  to  prevent  the  people 
from  adopting  any  but  the  Catholic  religion. 

2.  Persons  who  were  suspected  of  being  what  the  priests 
of  those  days  were  pleased  to  call  heretics,  were  thrown 
into  damp  and  dismal  dungeons.  They  were  then  brought 
before  the  inquisitors,  who  sat  covered  with  long  black 
robes  and  hoods;  their  faces  were  concealed,  but  they 
looked  Ut  the  prisoners  through  holes  in  their  hoods. 

3.  If  the  accused  persons  would  not  plead  guilty,  they 
were  tortured  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  they  were 
drawn  up  to  the  roof  of  the  chamber  by  a  rope,  and  after 
hanging  some  time,  the  rope  was  loosened,  so  that  they  fell 
almost  to  the  floor,  when  the  rope  was  suddenly  tightened 
again,  and  the  prisoners  limbs  were  put  out  of  joint  by 
the  shock.  In  short,  the  cruelties  committed  by  this 
dreadful  tribunal  were  too  frightful  to  be  told. 

4.  When  the  inquisitors  had  satisfied  themselves  with 
torturing  their  prisoners,  ihey  pie^^ied  to  bum  them. 
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The  condemned  persons  walked  in  a  procession,  dressed  in 
garments  which  were  painted  with  flames,  and  on  their 
breasts  they  wore  their  own  likenesses,  in  the  act  of  being 
devoured  by  serpents  and  wild  beasts. 

5.  When  they  reached  the  place  of  execution,  the 
yictims  were  fastened  to  a  stake  with  iron  chains,  and 
roasted  to  death  by  slow  fires.  They  sometimes  suffered 
the  agony  of  this  torment  for  two  or  three  hours,  before 
death  relieved  them.  Such  were  the  horrors  of  the  In- 
quisition, yet  it  was  introduced  into  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
other  Catholic  countries,  and  continued  in  operation  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons  were  burnt 
alive,  before  the  Inquisition  was  abolished. 

6.  The  remembrance  of  the  Inquisition  will  ever  cause 
a  stain  to  rest  upon  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
It  was  the  great  glory  of  this  king  and  queen,  that  they 
gave  Christopher  Columbus  the  means  of  discovering 
America,  but  even  Columbus  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
as  the  reward  of  his  discovery ! 

7.  The  Spaniards  made  great  conquests  in  America. 
The  riches  of  the  country  were  in  this  way  much  in" 
creased ;  and  there  was  more  silver  and  gold  in  Spain  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Spain  ever  derived  any  real  benefit  from  her  American 
colonies,  for,  instead  of  staying  at  home  to  coltivate  the 
soil,  the  inhabitants  crossed  the  ocean  in  search  of  gold 
and  silver. 


QuBSTioNS.     1«  In  what  reign  wtm  the  InqokHiim  established  ^ 

What  wfU3  its  design  ? 2.  How  were  suspeoted  persons  troated  ? 

Doipribe  the  inquisitors. — -3.  How  were  me  acoiued  penomi  tor- 
tured ? 4,  6.  Describe  the  burning  of  the  prisoners.    How  long 

did  the  Inquisition  continue  in  operation  ? 6.  What  of  the  reign 

of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ?     What  was  the  glory  of  their  reign  ? 

What  was  the  fate  of  Columbus  ? 7.  What  of  the  Spaniards  ? 

Of  the  riches  of  Spain  ?    Were  the  American  colonies  an^  b^\L<;&$;»  V^ 
Spain? 
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Chapter  XCIX..  EmtoPE  continaed. The  Invtnc^le 

Armada.    Sittgular  death  of  a  Spanuh  King.    Recent 
affair*  of  Spain. 

1.  One  of  the  moat  powerful  monarchs  of  Sptua  was 
Philip  the  Second.  He  was  not  only  king  of  Spain,  hut 
he  ohtained  the  crown  of  Portugal  also,  in  1580 ;  although 
Portugal  afterwards  became  a  separate  kingdom  again.  It 
had  first  been  declared  independent  of  Spain  at  the  liegin- 
Bing  of  the  twelfth  century. 


S.  Philip  wished   to  conquer  England,  and  ptepared 
for  that  purpose  a  mighty  fleet  ■wUoh  -was  called  the  In- 
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vincible  Armada.  But  it  was  conquered  almost  without  a 
battle,  for  a  storm  scattered  it,  and  drove  many  of  tbe 
sbips  on  the  British  coast,  and  the  rest  were  easily  defeated. 

3.  The  son  of  Philip  was  a  weak-minded  man,  the 
manner  of  whose  death  was  very  singular.  He  was  sitting, 
one  day,  in  the  council-chamber,  which  was  warmed  by  a 
large  stove ;  the  heat  and  vapour  of  the  stove  affected  his 
head. 

4.  He  ordered  the  attendants  to  quench  the  fire ;  but 
the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  this  happened  not  to 
be  in  the  chamber,  and  the  rules  of  the  Spanish  court  were 
80  strict,  that  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  any  other 
person  to  touch  the  fire. 

5.  Moreover,  it  would  have  been  beneath  the  king's 
dignity  to  leave  the  chamber,  or  even  to  move  his  chair 
back  from  the  stove.  So  the  fire  continued  to  grow  hotter, 
and  the  poor  king  grew  more  and  more  sick,  till  at  last  it 
was  impossible  to  cure  him ;  and  thus  he  died,  by  a  kind 
of  death  that  could  have  befallen  nobody  but  a  Spanish 
king. 

6.  In  the  year  1700,  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  died 
without  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  young  French 
prince,  named  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  whose  favour  Charles  was  said 
to  have  made  a  will.  The  kings  of  this  family  are  called 
the  Spanish  Bourbons. 

7.  This  event  caused  a  long  war  in  Europe,  called  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
gained  many  great  victories.  Charles,  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, claimed  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  he  and  Philip  of 
Anjou  alternately  drove  each  other  out  of  Madrid.  In 
1713  peace  was  made,  when  Philip  retained  possession. 

8.  Spain  has  often  been  at  war  with  this  country.  She 
united  with  France  against  England,  during  the  American 
War;  but  peace  was  concluded  in  1783.  In  1808,  when 
the  emperor  Napoleon  was  at  tke  \iei\^\.  oi  \i\a  ^^"^^x^^i& 
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cranpelled  the  Spaniah  king,  Ferdioand  the  Sevenili,  to 
abdicate  his  throne.  Napoleon  then  placed  the  crown  of 
l^pain  upon  the  head  of  his  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
but  most  of  the  Spaniards  refused  to  acknowledge  king 
Joseph  a§  their  sovereign,  and  a  bloody  war  ensued.  The 
English  government  sent  armies  into  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
and  it  was  there  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gained  his 
great  victories  over  the  French. 

9.  King  Ferdinand  was  replaced  upon  the  throne  in 
1814.  He  was,  however,  a  tyrant  and  a  bigot,  and  his 
leign  was  mischievous  to  the  country.  His  death  took 
place  in  1833.  Since  ttiat  event,  Spain  has  been  rav^;ed 
by  a  civil  war,  between  Don  Carlos  and  the  young  queen 
JUaria  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand.  Many  battles 
have  been  fought,  and  great  cruelties  committed  on  both 
sides,  in  this  war,  which  still  continues  to  desolate  the 
country. 

QoisnoNS.     1.  What  of  Philip  the  Second  ?     Of  Porhigal  ? 

2.  Of  the  Invincible   Armada  P 3.   Describe  the   deaA  of 

PbUip'sson.- — -6.  What  happened  ia  the  jear  I7OO?     Who  suo- 

ceeded  Charlea  the  Second  ?    Who  were  the  Spanish  Bourbons  ? 

7.  Why  did  Charles  and  Philip  go  to  war  ?     Who  triumphed  ? 

S.  What  of  Spain  ?    When  was  peace  concluded  between  Spain  and 

England  ? 0.  What  did  Napoleon  compel  the  Spanish  king  to  da 

in  1806  ?  Who  naa  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  ?  Whom  did  Napoleon 
make  king  of  Spain  ?  What  of  the  SpaniarrtB  ?  Of  the  liiglish 
joTWument  ?  Of  the  Dake  of  Wellington  ? 9.  When  was  Ferdi- 
nand replaced  upon  the  throne  ?  What  of  him?  '  '  ' 
he  <Ue  ?    What  of  the  civil  war  i 
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Chapteb  C.    EnROPE  continued. A  ihort  Story  aboiU 


1 .  PoRTUQAL  lies  to  tbe  weat  of  Spiuii,  and  is  bonnded 
on  tlie  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ooeao.  The  popnlRtion  of 
the  conntiy  is  nearly  four  millions.     The  capital  is  Lisbon. 

This  is  a  large  city,  and  many  English  vessels  visit  it  for 
wines,  grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

2.  The  clhnate  of  Portugal  is  similar  to  that  of  Spun  ; 
and  the  people  a  good  deal  resemble  the  Spaniards,  bnt 
speak  a  language  somewhat  different.  The  Portuguese 
are  very  ignorant  and  bigoted, 

3.  Portugal  was  originally  conridered  a  part  of  Spain, 
and  shared  in  the  fortunes  of  that  country,  till  the  twelfth 
century,  when  it  became  independent.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  considered  a  separate  kingdom,  though  it  has 
been  subject  to  Spain  during  a  portion  of  this  period. 

4.  The  history  of  Portugal  is  of  little  interest,  till  about 
tbe  year  1400,  when  the  Portuguese  commenced  the  task 
of  navigating  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     M.  ^Aio.^  \JatiR,  'ftiw. 


great  sea  wob  kiio\ni  only  for  a  short  distance  along  the 
coast  of  Africa.  But  the  little  Portuguese  vessels  ven- 
tured further  and  further,  and  fioally  one  of  them  leached 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  this,  a  Portuguese  fleet 
passed  entirely  round  Africa,  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  reached  India. 


5  These  wonderful  adventures  and  discoveries  excited 
other  nations,  and  m  a  few  years  Christopher  Columbus 
discovered  America.  Thus  the  Portuguese  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  that 
vast  continent,  which  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  till  the  year  1492. 

6.  In  the  year  1578,  King  Sebastian  being  slain  in  battle 
by  the  Moors,  Portugal  was  seized  on  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  retained  possession  till  1640,  wbcn  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  the  rightful  heir.  Nothing 
very  remarkable  happened  in  Portugal  from  tliis  time  till 
the  year  1755.    At  that  date,  an  earthquake  took  place, 
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which  shook  down  nearly  the  whole  city  of  Lisbon : 
houses,  churches,  and  palaces,  were  suddenly  tumbled  into 
heaps  of  ruins ;  large  chasms  were  opened  in  the  earth, 
and  hundreds  of  houses  were  plunged  into  them.  The 
sea  at  first  rolled  back  from  the  land,  and  then  returned, 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  In  this  awful  calamity, 
ten  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives. 

7.  The  Portuguese  founded  many  colonies  in  different 
parts  of  the  world ;  as  Goa,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Brazil, 
in  South  America.  To  this  latter  place  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal retired  with  his  family  in  1807,  and  established  his 
court  at  Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  the  country.  This 
was  done  because  Portugal  had  been  invaded  by  the 
French.  The  French  being  driven  out  in  1808,  the  king 
returned  in  a  few  years.  After  his  death  there  was  a 
contest  for  the  crown,  but  it  was  finally  settled  upon  Donna 
Maria,  the  present  queen,  the  daughter  of  his  eldest  son, 
Don  Pedro. 

QuBsnoNS.     1.  Boundaries  of  PortugiJ  ?  Population  ?  Capital  ? 
Direction  of  Lisbon  from  London  ?   Madrid  ?   From  Paris  ?    What 

of  Lbbon  ? 2,  Climate  of  Portugal  ?    The  people  ?     Language  ? 

3.  What  of  Portugal  ?     When  did  it  become  independent  ? 

What  of  Portugal  since  the  twelfth  century  ? 4.  Of  the  Portu- 
guese after  about  1400  ?     Of  the  Atlantic  at  that  time  ?     Of  the 

Portuguese  vessels  ?     Their  discoveries  ? 6.  What  consequences 

followed  the  Portuguese  discoveries  ? 6.  What  of  Don  Sebastian  ? 

What  happened  in  1755  ?  Describe  the  earthquake.— 7.  Colonies 
of  Portu^  What  of  the  King  of  Portugal  ?  When  and  why  did 
he  remove  to  Brazil  ?  What  followed  ?   Who  is  the  present  queen  ? 
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Chapter  CI.     Europe  continued. Chronohgff  of 

Turkey^  Spain^  and  Portugal. 

Bbforb  Christ. 
The  Phoenicians  trade  to  Spain  about  -  .  -  .  900 
The  Carthaginians  make  conquests  in  Spain  about  -  -  500 
Hannibal  takes  Saguntum  in  Spain  -  -  -  -  219 
Spain  subjected  to  the  Roman  power  ....     133 

A.D. 

Spain  invaded  by  the  northern  barbarians       ...  406 

Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  founded  in  Spain         -        -        -  419 

Boderic,  king  of  Spain,  defeated  by  the  Moors         •>        -  ^\2 

Portugal  subjected  by  the  Moors        .....  713 

Kmgdom  of  Portugal  founded 1146 

Ottoman  empire  founded          ......  1299 

Sultan  Bajazet  began  to  reign      .....  1389 

Bajazet  defeated  by  Timour    --....  1402 

'     First  voyage  of  discovery  by  the  Portuguese           -        -  1412 

The  Turks  take  Constantmople 1453 

The  Portuguese  discover  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope           -  1481 

Inquisition  established  in  Spain        .....  1485 

The  Moors  of  Grenada  driven  out  of  Spain             -        -  1492 

America  discovered  by  Columbus     ....        -  1492 

The  Portuguese  discover  Brazil            ....  1501 

The  Sultan  Selim  conquers  Egypt            ....  I517 

Philip  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain          ...  1556 

King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  slain  in  battle  against  the  Mo<»rs  1578 

Philip  II.  seizes  on  Portugal 1580 

Mohammed  III.  ascends  the  Turkish  throne     ...  1596 

The  Moorish  population  banished  from  Spain         -        -  1620 

Portugal  becomes  independent  of  Spain    ....  1640 

Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain,  died            ....  170O 

Gibraltar  taken  by  the  English        .....  1704 

Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake        ...        -  1755 

King  of  Portugal  goes  to  Brazil        -        .        .        -        .  1807 

Napoleon  removes  Ferdinand  from  the  throne  of  Spain  1808 

Inquisition  abolished  in  Portugal      .....  1815 

Ke volution  in  Spain     .......  1820 

Bevolution  in  Portugal   .......  1820 

Inquisition  abolished  in  Spain      .....  1820 

Massacre  of  the  Janizaries  in  Turkey       ....  1826 

Ferdinasid  VII.,  king  of  Spam,  died     ....  1833 
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Chapter   CII.     Europe  continued.— —Z>Mcnjr)(wm  of 

France.     lu  Climate.     Citien.     Manufactvre».     Man- 
IMPV  md  ciMtonu  qftAs  People. 


UoAern  FcoDch  Dili|scas. 

1.  FitANCE  lies  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  and 
contaiaa  about  ttirty-^wo  milliona  of  inhabitants.  Paris, 
the  oapital,  i>  a  very  fine  city,  aononnded  with  a  wall  of 
fitona.  It  ia  fttll  of  luge  houses,  beautiftil  public  gardens, 
pleaMst  walks,  and  intemtiog  pl«cea  of  amusement. 

3.  Beaide  Paris,  thue  ue  a  gnat  many  other  large 
and  handsome  citiea  ia  Fnutoe.  Among  theso  are  Bouen, 
when  the  people  monn&ctsre  a  great  deal  of  handsome 
jeweOery;  Lyons,  where  they  moke  beouti&l  silks; 
Muitilles,  where  they  deal  in  winas ;  and  Bordevix,  in 
the  midst  of  a  connby  wlmi  ptodsM*  fida  grapes,  and 
other  delicious  trmto. 

3.  The  olinMte  of  FnuesisgVBmJIyBadaraaBthataf 
Kn^nd ;  the  soil  ti  frnitftd,  and  yielda  ahandanca  of  food 
for  the  Qumerona  iDhabttaBti.  Tt*  UMUih/  fra^MOtp 
many  kinds  of  MiU  ht  graat  perfeciioD,  (ncJi  aa  i^erriqi, 
pcara,  plums,  peaches,  and  "figs;  anlil  EJso'^\^ia"vBflB«M«i 
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quantities  of  gT^>e8,  from  irbicli  many  kinds  of  choice 
iriaee  are  produced. 
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4.  The  people  of  France  are  very  gay  and  cheerM; 
they  live  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  common  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  see  both  men  and  women  at 
work  in  the  fields.  They  do  not  labour  very  hard,  and 
during  the  holidays,  of  which  they  have  a  great  many, 
they  walk  about  the  streets,  and  dance  in  the  public 
gardens,  or  squares. 

5.  If  the  French  are  not  the  wisest  people  in  the  world, 
they  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  better  than  most  others* 
They  are  fond  of  music,  and  delight  to  get  together,  and 
talk  about  all  sorts  of  things ;  they  are  very  polite,  and 
always  treat  strangers  with  particular  civility.  The  gen- 
tlemen are  very  courteous  to  the  ladies,  and  the  ladies  in 
return  take  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  their 
society  agreeable  to  the  gentlemen. 

6.  The  manufactures  of  France  are  numerous  and  valu- 
able, and  the  people  Kave  an  excellent  taste  in  making 
jewellery,  silks,  clocks,  watches,  and  many  other  oma-^ 
mental  things.  These  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  though  they  may  not  be  considered  very  necessary, 
yet  they  give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  thus  have  their 
use. 

7-  The  French  people  are  fond  of  dress,  and  the  dress- 
makers of  Paris  set  the  fashions  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  milliners  and  mantua-makers  of  this  city  have  more 
followers  than  any  king  that  ever  lived;  for  the  gowns 
and  bonnets  of  all  the  ladies  of  Europe  and  America  are 
made  according  to  their  direction. 

8.  The  French  nation,  on  the  whole,  are  a  very  inte- 
resting  people.     Though  they  might  seem  to  be  frivolous 
and  thoughtless,  yet  France  has  produced  many  great  men, 
and  the   history  of  the   country  abounds  in  records  o 
splendid  actions. 

9.  You  might  at  first  think  them  a  nation  of  fiddlers, 
dress-makers,  and  dancing  masters ;  but  if  you  look  deeper 
into  their  character,  and  read  theii  Ydstoiy  ^\)!dl  ^\.^Ti^Cv^^^ 

•1 
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yon  will  Bee  tbat  periiapa  they  are  the  most  warlike  nation 
in  Enrope,  and  that  if  they  spend  their  time  in  amusement, 
it  is  not  becanse  they  are  deficient  in  genius  for  the  highest 
pnraaits  of  the  mind. 


QunnoNS.    Where  w  France  ?    Boimdsries  P    Which  trsy  is 
France  from  Spun  ?    From  Englaod  ?    How  would  jou  go  to 

Fnuioe? 1.  Population?      Describe    PariB.      Direction    from 

Hadrid?    Rome?     London?     What  else  of  Pans? 2.  What 

of   Booenf     Of   Lyaae?    Of   HaneUleB?     Of   Bordeaux? 

S.  CLimate  of  France  ?    S(h1  ?     Prodactjons  ? 1.  Character  and 

manners  of  tlie  French  people  ? 6.  Wbat  o!  the  gentlemen  ?  The 

ladies? 6.  Mannfactutefi  of  France?    What  is  the  use  of  tha 

&ncy  aiticlea  manufactured  in  Frsnoe  ?■ — —"J.  What  of  the  French 
W  to  dress?  Milliners  and  mantua-makcrB ? — —S.  What  might 
seem  to  he  the  character  of  the  French  ?  What  does  their  history 
display? 9.  What  of  their  talent  for  war?    Their  genius  for 
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Cbapteb  cm.    Edbopb  continued. About  &a  Gavlt 

and  otier  tribtt  of  BarborioM.  How  the  touthtm  partt 
of  Sarope  were  Jint  uttted,  and  how  the  nortAem  ptKie 
were  tettled  m' 


1.  Ik  the  conT§e  of  this  hietoiy,  I  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  mention  varioDs  northern  tribea  of  ^Europe, 
called  barbarians,  and  perhaps  I  ahall  not  find  a  better 
opportunity  than  the  present  to  gire  you  some  account  of 
them.  You  remembet  tbat  Greece  was  settled  before  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  &xet  inhabitants  were  the  dfr- 
•cendauta  of  Japheth,  and  tbeii  descendants  spread  thenir 
selves  over  Greece,  and  probably  other  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  As  the  people  increased  along  the  shores  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  they  sent  colonies  to  countries  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  settled  in  Qteeoo, 
some  in  Italy,  some  in  Spain,  and  these  countries  being 
warm,  pleasant  and  froitful,  were  soon  filled  with  inhabi- 
tants. Dwelling  upon  the  coast,  they  had  »  great  nuu^ 
ships,  and  lived  by  commerce  with  othat  oaliAKsia. 
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3.  In  this  way,  after  many  years,  they  grew  rich,  and 
built  large  cities,  with  good  houses,  temples  and  palaces. 
Such  was  the  course  of  events  in  regard  to  all  southern 
Europe,  of  which  I  have  been  telling  you  the  story ;  but 
while  these  things  were  going  on,  various  tribes  were 
emigrating  into  the  more  northern  portions  of  Europe. 

4.  Here  the  climate  was  colder,  and  the  soil  less  fruitful ; 
still,  the  woods  were  full  of  elks,  rein-deer,  fallow-deer, 
the  roe-buck,  wild  bulls,  wild  boars,  and  many  other 
animals.  These  supplied  food  for  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
chase  furnished  excellent  sport  to  the  adventurous  men  of 
those  days. 

5.  Beside  all  this,  in  these  regions  unoccupied  by  man, 
whoever  would  come  and  take  the  land  might  have  it. 
These  circumstances  invited  the  people  to  leave  the  soft, 
sunny  regions  of  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  also  of  Asia, 
for  the  colder  and  wilder  realms  of  northern  Europe. 

6.  Thus  tribe  followed  tribe,  and  nation  followed  nation, 
until  the  whole  country  was  occupied,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  south,  to  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the  north. 

7.  Thus  we  see  that  the  north  of  Europe  was  gradually 
settled  by  tribes  that  emigrated  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  from  Asia.  These  might  be  compared  to  a  vast 
stream  that  continued  to  flow  on,  growing  wider  and 
advancing  farther,  until  at  length  the  whole  country  was 
peopled.  But  these  emigrants  were  savages,  and  of  a 
warlike  character ;  they  therefore  did  not  mingle  into  one 
great  nation,  but  each  tribe  remained  distinct,  and  as  they 
increased  in  numbers,  they  increased  in  power. 

8.  After  a  while,  something  would  happen  to  bring 
two  tribes  living  near  each  other  into  a  state  of  war ;  fierce 
battles  would  follow,  and  a  great  many  would  be  killed. 
Sometimes  one  tribe  would  be  completely  vanquished,  and 
they  would  all  be  slaughtered,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of 
slavery,  or  driven  out  of  their  country. 

9.  Among  the  most  lemarkable  of  these  northern  tribes 
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were  the  Gauls,  who  were  the  first  known  inhabitants  of 
France;  the  Franks  and  Suevi,  who  inhabited  Germany; 
the  Goths  and  the  Vandals,  who  inhabited  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Lapland,  and  afterwards  established  them- 
selves in  Germany ;  and  the  Huns,  who  lived  in  Hungary. 
There  were  still  many  other  tribes,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mention  them  here. 

10.  Well,  you  must  now  imagine  all  the  north  of  Europe 
inhabited  by  these  wild  tribes ;  spending  their  time  chiefly 
in  the  chase,  or  in  war,  or  other  hardy  pursuits,  and  thus 
becoming  bold,  daring,  and  adventurous.  Their  numbers 
also  increased,  and  some  of  them  became  powerful  nations. 

11.  They  were,  however,  generally  restless,  and,  like 
beasts  of  prey,  were  constantly  looking  out  for  some  object 
upon  which  they  might  fall  and  devour  it.  So  things 
went  on,  till  at  length  these  barbarians  fixed  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  rich  cities,  the  fertile  plains,  and  vine-clad 
hills,  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

12.  The  Roman  empire  was  now  tottering  to  decay,  and 
the  Roman  armies  were  no  longer  the  dread  of  these  tribes. 
About  the  year  400,  they  began  to  pour  down  their  hordes 
upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  laid 
Rome  under  contribution ;  and  less  than  fifty  years  after, 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  threatened  the  same  city  with 
destruction.  After  this  period,  these  restless  invaders  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  southern  regions  of 
Europe,  till  they  made  themselves  masters  of  its  finest 
portions. 

13.  As  the  northern  barbarians  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking  had  no  books,  and  wrote  no  histories,  their  early 
story  is  little  known.  After  getting  possession  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  other  southern  portions  of  Europe,  they  settled 
in  these  countries. 

14.  For  a  time,  literature  and  learning,  the  arts  of 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  which  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  Romans,  were  imkiioymm^^  <i^^a5^xv^ 
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where  ihejr  once  flourished.  Bat,  by  degrees,  ths  new 
inhabitaiits  became  civilized  and  polished,  and  the  modem 
nations,  which  now  oconpy  these  regions,  may  be  con- 
mdeied  as  in  part  their  descendants.  It  is  now  time  to 
proceed  with  the  history  of  Fiance. 


Questions.      1,  What  of  Greece  ? 2.  How  ■ 

of  tluMedllernuie«a settled  F   Wlut<tf  thepeopleinttiesei 

3.  How  were  the  northern  portions  of  Europe  settled  ? 

4.  Clinute  and  soil  of  northern  Europe  ?    What  lomiriied  mbti^. 

tMMO  to  the  mhsbitaiitB  ? 6.  Wlut  of  the  land  F     Wbit  iuduoed 

the  people  to  settle  in  northern  Europe  ? 7.  How  was  the  north 

of  Europe  settled  ?    To  what  nmy  Ihe  emigration  of  the  tribes  be 

compared?     What  of  these  emignnts  ? B.  What  of  their  van? 

— — 0.  Which  were  the  nio«t  temailuible  of  the  northern  trihei  ? 

10.  Describe     their    mode   of     life. U.  What    at    length 

attracted  their  attention? 12.   What  of  the  Roman  empire? 

When  did  the  barbarians  attack  Italy?    What  of  Alarie  and  Attila  F 

What  did  the  baibariana  continue  to  do  ? 13.  Where  did  the 

northern   barbarians    settle? U.  What  of  them  for  a  time? 

What  happened  at  length  ?    What  of  the  modem  nationi  of  the 
Bcnth  of  Europe  ? 


Anoient  Eniopsans  tending  6vuie  in  Cha  Forei 
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Chapter  CIV.     Europe  continued,-^— 2%«  €taub. 
Origin  of  the  French  nation,     ** 

1.  The  ancient  name  of  France  was  Ghiul,  and  the 
inhabitants,  called  Gauls,  were  one  of  those  warlike  tribes 
of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking.  At  a  very  early 
date,  they  appear  to  have  been  numerous  and  powerful* 
In  the  year  389  before  Christ,  they  invaded  Rome,  under 
Brennus,  and  took  that  city,  but  were  expelled  by  CamiUus. 

2.  Under  another  Brennus  they  invaded  Greece,  as  I 
have  told  you.  In  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar,  the  Gauls 
had  made  some  little  progress  towards  civilization;  but- 
they  were  still  a  barbarous  people,  and  retained  many 
practices  that  belong  only  to  savages.  They  had,  how- 
ever, many  cities  defended  by  strong  walls. 

3.  When  Caesar  entered  the  country,  he  found  the 
Gauls  sorely  pressed  by  some  of  the  German  tribes.  At 
first,  he  affected  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  Gauls  from 
these  troublesome  enemies. 

4.  But  the  people  soon  discovered  that  Caesar  s  real 
design  was  to  conquer  them.  They  then  began  to  resist, 
and  for  nine  long  years  they  fought  Caesar  and  his  armies 
with  admirable  skill  and  spirit.  But  the  Romans  were 
better  versed  in  the  art  of  war  than  the  Gauls,  their 
soldiers  were  better  trained,  and  their  implements  of  war 
were  superior. 

5.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  so  brave  and  obstinate 
were  the  Gauls  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  that  it 
required  all  the  genius  of  Julius  Caesar,  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  that  ever  lived,  aided  by  the  immense  power  of 
Rome,  to  subdue  them. 

6.  Caesar  was  occupied  no  less  than  nine  years  in  con- 
quering the  Gauls,  and  it  is  supposed  a  million  of  meu 
were  slain  in  the  bloody  struggle.  From  the  time  of 
Caesar's  conquest,  about  fifty  yeare  \>ei«t^  ^jt^f^^.^  ^^ss^ 
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was  a  Roman  province,  and  the  people  gradually  adopted 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans.  Even  their  lan- 
guage becann  changed,  and  assumed  a  resemblance  to  the 
Latin.  But  between  the  third  and  fourth  century,  the 
Franks,  a  Grerman  tribe,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  got 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Gaul. 

7.  It  is  said  that  the  Franks  who  first  established  them- 
selves in  Gaul,  were  led  by  Pharamond.  He  died  in  428, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Clodio,  who  was  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  of  his  hair.  Clodio  died  in  448,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Meroveus ;  Meroveus  died  in  458,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Childeric.  Very  little  is  known  of  these 
•kings,  except  the  last. 

Questions.     1.  What  was  the  ancient  name  of  France?    Of 

the  people  ?     What  did  they  do  under  Brennus  ? 2.  When  did 

they  invade  Greece  ?     What  of  them  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  ? 

What  of  their  cities  ? 3.  What  did  Caesar  find  on  entering  the 

country  ? 4.  What  did  the  people  soon  discover  ?  What  did  they 

do  ?    What  of  the  Romans  ? 6.  What  of  the  Gauls  ?   What  was 

required  to  suhdue  them  ? 6.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this 

struggle  between  the  Gauls  and  Romans  ?  What  of  Gaul  from  this 
time?  What  of  the  Franks  ? ^.  Pharamond?  Clodio?  Mero- 
veus ?     What  of  these  kings  ? 


Chapter  CV.     Europe  continued. About  Clovis 

and  little  King  Pepin, 

1.  Childeric  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Clovis,  who, 
when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  drove  the  Romans 
out  of  France,  and  afterwards  gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Germans. 

2.  As  Clovis  had  married  a  Christian  princess,  he  attri- 
buted his  success  to  the  God  whom  she  worshipped.     He 
therefore  determined  to  become  a  Christian  himself,  and 
was   baptized,  with  thiee  tkouavvxid  of  his  subjects,  on 
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Christmas  day,  in  the  year  *496.  After  the  death  of 
Clovis,  France  was  divided  among  several  petty  kings, 
who  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  caused  great 
trouble  to  the  nation.  The  wife  of  one  of  them  was  ac- 
cused of  murdering  ten  kings,  or  children  of  kings. 

3.  Little  King  Pepin,  otherwise  called  Pepin  the  Short, 
thrust  all  the  other  kings  from  their  thrones,  and  made 
himself  sole  ruler  of  France.  He  was  a  very  small  man, 
being  only  four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  but  he  had  a  mighty 
spirit  in  that  little  body. 

4.  Moreover,  he  had  an  enormous  deal  of  strength. 
Knowing  that  some  of  his  courtiers  made  fun  of  his  little 
size,  he  resolved  to  show  them  that  there  was  as  much 
strength  in  him  as  there  might  be  in  a  giant.  He  therefore 
invited  them  to  see  a  fight  between  a  lion  and  a  bull. 

5.  The  lion  gave  a  tremendous  roar,  and  leaped  upon 
the  bull's  back,  sticking  his  claws  deep  into  the  flesh, 
and  the  bull  also  roared  with  pain  and  terror,  as  well  he 
might.  Then  little  King  Pepin,  standing  on  tiptoe  on  his 
throne,  to  make  himself  as  tall  as  he  could,  roared  out  to 
his  courtiers,  though  not  perhaps  so  loud  as  either  the  bull 
or  the  lion — 

6.  "  Which  of  you  all  will  make  that  lion  let  go  his 
hold  ?"  The  courtiers  all  stood  silent  and  abashed ;  for  not 
one  among  them  had  any  notion  of  venturing  within  reach 
of  the  lion s  claws.  "  Then  I'll  do  it  myself!"  said  King 
Pepin  the  Short.  So  the  valiant  little  king  leaped  down 
from  his  throne,  and  drew  a  sword,  perhaps  almost  as 
longas  himself,  and  brandishing  it  in  the  air,  ran  up  to  the 
lion,  who  was  still  clinging  to  the  mad  bull's  back. 

7.  When  the  lion  beheld  this  terrible  small  champion, 
he  doubtless  opened  his  enormous  jaws,  as  if  he  would 
snap  him  up  at  a  mouthful.  But  little  King  Pepin  made  a 
blow  at  him  with  his  sword,  and  struck  him  upon  the  neck. 

8.  Down  fell  the  lion's  head  on  one  side  of  the  bull,  and 
down  fell  his  body  on  the  otlieil     XsA  ^ooi  HJoaS^  "^oaask 
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fbrward,  the  courtiers  might  as  well  haTe  taken  a  loariog 
lion  b^  the  mane,  as  have  laughed  at  little  King  Pepin. 


QcwnoNi.     1.  Wba  ww  Childeric  ?     What  of  CIotuF 

3.  Wliy  did  CloviB  determine  to  be  a  Chriatian  ?  WhpD  vaa  he 
bftptized  ?  What  of  Fmace  after  hia  death  ?  What  of  the  kinn  ? 
— —3,  4.  Describe  little  King   Pepin.     What  did  he  invite  nis 

BOortiera  to  Bee  ? 5, 6,  7>  Relate  King  Pepin's  e  ''"  '■"" 

lion. 8.  How  did  hie  bravery  affect  his  o     " 


Chapter  CVI.     Europe  continued. The  Betffn  of 


1.  KiNa  Pepiu  the  Little  bad  a  son,  who  waa  called 
Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great.  The  epithet  was 
given  bin  because  he  waa  a  mighty  king  and  conqueror, 
but  he  also  deserved  it  on  account  of  fais  height,  which 
JS  said  to  have  been  unusually  great. 

2.  Cbarlemttgae  used  to  weu  a.  &1\ee\iakin  cloak,  and 
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when  he  saw  his  courtiers  richly  dressed,  would  inyite 
them  to  go  hunting  with  him.  On  these  occasions  he 
took  care  to  lead  the  way  through  all  the  thorns  and 
bushes  he  could  find,  on  purpose  that  his  courtiers  might 
tear  their  fine  clothes  in  following  him. 

3.  This  king  was  continually  at  war.  He  subjugated 
the  Saxons,  and  other  tribes  who  lived  in  Germany,  and 
likewise  made  conquests  in  Spain  and  Italy.  At  length, 
ruling  over  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  he 
wished  for  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

4.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  knelt  down  at 
the  high  altar  of  the  church  as  if  to  say  his  prayers. 
There  was  a  large  congregation  in  the  church,  who  were 
much  edified  by  the  devout  behaviour  of  Charlemagne, 
and  while  he  was  kneeling,  the  pope  stole  softly  behind 
him,  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head. 

5.  This  was  the  crown  which  all  the  old  emperors  of 
Rome  had  worn,  and  when  the  people  beheld  it  on  the 
head  of  Charlemagne,  they  shouted,  "  Long  live  the  em- 
peror!" Charlemagne  pretended  to  be  surprised  and 
angry ;  but  he  took  care  to  keep  the  imperial  crown  upon 
his  head. 

6.  Charlemagne  died  in  the  year  814,  when  he  was 
quite  an  old  man.  While  he  was  alive,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, he  wore  a  sheepskin  cloak ;  but  after  he  was  dead, 
his  attendants  dressed  him  in  robes  of  imperial  purple. 

7.  They  placed  a  throne  of  gold  in  his  sepulchre,  and 
set  the  dead  body  of  the  gray-bearded  old  emperor  upon  it. 
A  sword,  was  girded  about  his  waist;  he  had  a  golden 
crown  upon  his  head,  a  golden  sceptre  and  shield  at  his 
feet,  a  golden  chalice  in  his  hand,  and  a  Bible  xjcpon  his  knees. 

8.  Over  the  sepulchre,  there  was  a  magnificent  triumphal 
arch,  with  an  inscriptioa  to  the  memory  of  the  mighty 
Charlemagne.  And  having  wasted  aU  Haa  splendour 
upon  the  senseless  corpse,  the  attendants  shut  up  the  tomb, 
and  went  to  pay  their  court  to  CkaiWii^aja!^^  ^ojiyiftssffst* 
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9.  This  waa  his  sod,  entitled  Louis  the  Mild.  I  know 
not  wherefore  he  waa  called  the  Mild,  for  one  of  the  acta 
of  his  reign  was  to  put  out  the  eyea  of  another  king,  whom 
he  had  taken  prisoner.  When  Louis  died,  he  left  hia 
dominions  to  his  three  eons,  who  immediately  went  to  war 
with  each  other,  and  it  is  aaid  that  a  hundred  thousand 
men  were  shun  in  one  of  their  battles. 

10.  Some  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  Franco  were  Charles 
the  Bald,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  Charles  the  Fat,  Charles 
the  Simple,  Louis  the  Foreigner,  and  Hugh  Capet.  These 
sovereigns  performed  no  actions  that  need  b 
my  book. 


.  Wbo  vaa  Char!em»gne  f 2.  What  of  hia 

dnas?   That  of  hiscourticra? 3.  What  of  Charlemagne  ?    Over 

what  countries  did  he  reign  ?     Whnl  did  he  wish  ? i.  What  did 

be  do  P    Describe  hiB  conination.— 6.  Wlien  did  Charlemagne  die  P 

How  was  his  body  dressed  for  his  burial  ? 8,  What  was  put  over 

the  BBpulchre  ? 9.  Who  was  LouU  the  Mild  ?    What  of  him  ? 

What  of  his  three  sons  ? 10.  Who  were  some  of  the  bi 

k&igs  of  France  ? 
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Chapter C VII.     Europe  continued. About  the 

CrusadeSy  or  Holy  Wars. 

1.  I  MUST  now  give  you  some  account  of  the  Crusades, 
or  Holy  Wars,  undertaken  by  the  European  nations  for 
the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  The  Christians  had  a  great  reverence  for  this  city, 
for  here  Christ  preached,  here  he  performed  many  miracles, 
here  he  was  buried,  and  here  he  rose  again  from  the  dead. 

2.  On  account  of  the  pious  reverence  entertained  for 
Jerusalem,  which  was  called  the  Holy  City,  many  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  went  on  foot  to  visit  it.  It  was  very  common 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  impose  this  pilgrimage 
on  persons  who  had  committed  some  sin,  and  they  were 
made  to  believe  that  in  this  way  alone  they  could  receive 
pardon  of  God. 

3.  Now  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  were  often  treated 

with  cruelty  and  scorn  by  the  Turks,  who  held  possession 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  country  around  it.  The  pilgrims 
returned  to  Europe,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  treatment 
they  received.  This  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  they  were  easily  induced  to  unite  in  a  great 
effort  for  taking  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidel  Turks. 

4.  The  pope  of  Rome  at  this  time  had  vast  influence, 
and  he  wished  to  acquire  more.  When  this  project  was 
proposed,  therefore,  he  gave  it  his  sanction,  thinking  that 
he  should  extend  his  dominion  over  the  Holy  Land,  if  the 
country  should  be  taken. 

5.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  the  principal  agent  in  exciting 
the  people  to  the  first  crusade.  He  was  a  half-starved 
monk,  and  went  about  bareheaded,  with  a  rope  round  his 
waist,  and  wearing  a  garment  of  coarse  cloth.  This  was 
so  short  that  it  barely  covered  his  body,  leaving  his  arms 
and  legs  naked. 
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6.  It  might  seem  that  such  a  figure  as  this  would 
rather  have  excited  ridicule  than  reverence.  But  Peter 
had  been  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  experienced  the  insults  of 
the  Turks.  He  therefore  spoke  of  things  he  had  seen,  and 
the  people  listened  with  a  willing  sympathy. 

7.  Thus  Peter  went  from  city  to  city,  and  everywhere 
crowds  came  to  hear  him.  There  was  soon  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  that  the  princes  assembled,  and  armies  were 
speedily  gathered  for  the  enterprise.  In  the  year  1096, 
Peter  set  out,  in  company  with  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men.  He  occasionally  bore  a  ponderous  cross 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  all  his  followers  wore  crosses  of 
red  cloth  upon  their  clothes. 

8.  But  scarcely  had  this  army  reached  Asia,  when 
the  Turkish  sultan  attacked  them,  and  made  a  terrible 
slaughter ;  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory  he  built  a  pyramid 
of  the  bones  of  the  Christians.  Other  armies  of  crusaders 
afterwards  met  with  similar  misfortunes. 

9.  It  is  computed  that  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Christians  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  this  first  crusade ; 
and  all  this  slaughter  took  place  before  they  had  even  come 
in  sight  of  Jerusalem. 

10.  There  was  another  army,  however,  belonging  to  the 
first  crusade,  that  had  better  success.  This  consisted  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  led  by  a  French  prince  called 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  He  proceeded  through  Asia  Minor, 
took  several  cities,  and  captured  Jerusalem  in  1099; 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  then  founded,  and  Godfrey 
was  elected  king,  but  he  refused  the  regal  title,  and  called 
himself  only  "  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre."  From  this 
period  till  the  year  1187  the  Holy  City  remained  in  the 

hands  of  the  Christians,  when  it  was  again  captured  by  the 

Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  has  since  remained. 

11.  No  less  than  five  other  crusades  took  place;  the  laet 
commenced  in  1248,  and,  like  most  of  the  others,  proved 


niKiioceBBCiil.  The  whole  number  of  man  who  lost  theii 
livefl  in  these  wild  expeditions,  waa  not  lese  than  two 
millions. 

12.  Many  of  the  crusaders  were  j^od  and  pious  men, 
and  some,  perhaps,  were  wise  ones.  Several  of  the  leaders 
were  brave  knights,  and  they  wont  forth  clad  in  bright 
annonr,  and  mounted  npon  fine  horeea ;  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  armies  were  of  a  different  character.  Some 
were  half  crazy  people  filled  with  a  bigoted  fury,  some 
were  needy  and  unprincipled  adventurera,  and  a  large 
portion  were  thieves  and  robbers,  who  joined  the  exp^ 
ditions  that  they  might  share  in  the  plunder  of  cities  that 
should  be  taken. 


13.  But  although  the  motives  of  many  of  the  crusaden 
were  selfish,  though  the  great  object  of  these  expeditions 
was  not  accomplished,  and  though  much  slaughter  and 
bloodshed  flowed  £com   them ;    rtvft  ftia  "W&Awi&asssoa. 
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inliabitants  of  Europe  received  from  the  East  many  arts 
that  tended  to  refine  and  civilize  them.  In  this,  and  other 
ways,  the  crusades  produced  some  good  results. 

QuBsnoNS.     1,  What  were  the   crusades?     Why  were  they* 

undertaken  ?     Why  did  the  Christians  reverence  Jerusalem  ? 

2.  What  ofpilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  ? 3.  How  were  the  pilgrims 

treated  ?     Wheit  did  they  do  ?     What  was  the  consequence  of  their 

representations  ? 4.  What  of  the  pope  of  Rome  ? 5.  Describe 

Peter  the  Hermit. 6.  What  of  him  ? 7.  What  effect  had  his 

preaching  ?    What  took  pUce  in  1096  ? 8.  Who  attacked  the 

army  in  Asia  ?  What  did  the  sultan  do  ?  What  of  other  crusaders  ? 
9.  What  of  the  first  crusade  ? 10.  What  of  the  army  under  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  ?    What  title  did  he  take  ?     When  did  the  Turks 

retake  Jerusalem  ? 11.  How  many  crusades  were  there  ?    When 

was  the  first  crusade  began  ?     The  last  ?     How  many  men  lost  their 

lives  in  the  crusades  ? 12.  What  appears  concerning  many  of  the 

crusaders  ?  Their  leaders  ?  What  of  a  large  portion  of  the  armies  ? 
13.  What  good  results  did  the  crusades  produce  ? 


Chapteb  CVIII.     Europe  continued. About  the 

Feudal  System. 

1.  I  SUPPOSE  you  think  it  is  now  time  to  proceed  with 
the  history  of  France ;  but  do  not  be  impatient.  It  is  not 
right  for  one  who  undertakes  to  tell  the  history  of  man- 
kind, to  speak  only  of  kings  and  the  great  battles  which 
they  fight.  We  must  not  forget  to  consider  how  the 
people  lived,  and  what  they  were  about  while  their  rulers 
were  thus  engaged. 

2.  If  I  were  only  to  speak  of  little  King  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  and  the  popes  and  other  rulers,  and  tell  you 
what  they  did,  you  might  still  be  ignorant  of  what  their 
subjects  were  doing.  You  might  not  know  whether  they 
were  happy  or  unhappy,  whether  they  were  in  a  state  of 
poverty  or  plenty,  whether  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom,  or  suflfering  the  miseries  of  despotism. 

3.  I  trust  you  will  therefore  excuse  me  for  talking  a 
little  about  the  Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  and  a  few  other 
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big  iroida,  which  it  is  proper  you  should  understand.  I 
hare  told  you  that  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  were 
fond  of  war,  and  of  a  restless,  roving  character ;  war  was 
indeed  the  chief  business  of  the  men.  A  few  of  them 
were  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  a  large  portion  of  them 
led  the  lives  of  soldiers,  either  wholly,  oi  at  such  times  as 
their  services  were  required. 


4.  A  few  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  houses,  to  the 
manufacture  of  armour,  and  such  other  articles  as  tho 
simple  manners  of  the  people  rendered  naxaasay.  Bat 
«Ten  these  artisans  occasionally  bore  arms,  and  went  witb 
their  countrymen  to  the  field  of  battle  when  needed. 

6.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  great  budness  of 
sodety  in  these  times  was  war,  either  for  deforuKi  %^isi& 
'ihe  attacks  of  other  tribes,  or  for  fha  ^Ttx^iAb  ^  <»sw^s^» 
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The  chieiis,  or  leaders,  were  generally  the  bravest  and 
strongest  men,  those  who  wonld  be  most  likely  in  a  battle 
of  hard  blows  to  insure  victory. 

6.  When  a  country  was  conquered,  the  lands,  towns, 
cities,  gold,  silver,  merchandise,  horses,  cattle,  and  all 
other  property  belonging  to  the  conquered  people,  were 
considered  the  spoils  of  the  victors.  The  people  who  were 
defeated  were  either  killed,  driven  away,  or  reduced  to  a 
state  of  servitude. 

7.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  making  of  war,  and 
Toblnng  people  of  their  lands  and  possessions,  was  not  only 
conadered  lawful,  but  it  was  reckoned  grand  sport.  It  is 
true  that  the  soldiers  had  often  hard  fure  and  hard  knocks ; 
occasionally  they  were  wounded,  and  many  of  them  were 
slain ;  but  when  the  battle  was  over,  those  who  survived 
celebrated  their  victory  with  feasting  and  drinking,  and 
otber  amusements  suited  to  the  tastes  of  barbarous  men. 

&  Between  the  intervals  of  fighting,  they  had  mimic 
batiks  among  themselvefl,  oar  two  stout  fellows  would  fight 
witk  swotrds  in  the  'pgeatnce  of  the  whole  people.  At  o^er 
times^  during  a  wet  day,  or  a  dull  nighty  tkey  would  pro- 
loi^  their  featiiriiies  by  telHi^  atones  of  tke  great  deeds 
they  had  done,  or  seen,  or  heard  ol^  or  bj  mg^aig  ballads 
of  bioodahed  and  battle. 

9.  It  frequently  happened  that  some  person  in  the  camp 
had  a  great  talent  for  singing  and  story-telling ;  he  there- 
fore would  be  often  called  upon  to  exercise  it»  So  he 
■would  amuse  the  company  with  wild  legends  of  the  chase, 
in  which  a  king  or  prince  had  a  terrible  battle  with  a 
fierce  boar  or  a  rough  bear. 

10.  Or  he  would  tell  of  some  chief  who  had  perfarmed 
wonderful  deeds,  or  perhaps  he  would  relate  some  8i4>er- 
4BtitiouB  tale  of  ghosts  that  walked  abroad  by  moo&ligkt, 
or  of  some  murdered  prince  whose  spirit  oftea  came  at 
night  to  hannt  the  castle  where  he  once  dwelt. 

IL  Suck  wexe  soiqa  oi  the  ^sana^menta  whkk  nfpmi 
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these  barbarians  for  the  toils  of  war;  but  this  was  by 
no  means  all.  The  real  object  of  most  of  the  wars  among 
these  people  was  plunder;  war  took  the  place  of  trade 
and  commerce  among  them,  and  the  principal  indtieement 
to  carry  it  on  was  to  obtain  the  lands  and  the  goods  of 
other  nations.  It  was,  in  short,  a  system  of  plunder,  and 
the  several  tribes  were  in  fact  only  so  many  bands  of 
robbers. 

12.  When  a  country  was  conquered,  the  spoils  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  victors  according  to  their  rank.  The 
king,  or  chief,  had  a  large  share,  the  inferior  chiefe  had  a 
smaller  share,  and  the  common  soldiers  had  stiU  less.  The 
lands  were  divided  in  this  way,  but  it  was  always  under* 
stood  that  those  who  received  the  land  were  afterwards 
bound  to  go  and  fight  whenever  called  upon  by  their  chiefs. 

13.  The  lands  were  not  held  in  those  times  as  they  aie 
iK>w  among  us ;  but  a  large  tract  belonged  to  the  king^^ 
and  a  smaller  tract  belonged  to  the  inferior  chiefs  or 
barons. 

14.  The  king  or  baron  built  upon  his  land  an  immense 
strong  castle  of  stone ;  around  it,  the  people,  who  were 
called  his  vassals,  or  slaves,  built  their  little  huts.  These 
tilled  the  land,  taking  what  was  necessary  for  their  own 
support,  but  giving  the  best  of  every  thing  to  their  liege 
lord. 

15.  Now  what  is  meant  by  the  Feudal  System  is  this; 
that  the  vassals  of  a  baron  who  lived  upon  his  land  were 
bound  to  do  military  service  whenever  the  baron  required 
it.  So  also  the  barons,  under  the  feudal  system,  were  re- 
quired to  do  military  service,  bringing  into  the  field  aH  the 
aaen  they  could  muster,  whenever  their  king  required  it. 

16.  In  return  for  these  services,  the  lord  of  the  manor^ 
or  owner  of  the  land,  was  expected  to  protect  his  vassal^ 
in  time  of  war,  and  as  the  castle  was  usually  htrge  and 
strong,  the  people  fled  to  it  whenever  an  enemy  c^^i^t^ 
fo  sight. 
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17.  Here  in  the  castle  they  would  make  the  best  der- 
fence  in  their  power.  Sometimes  they  would  be  besieged 
for  months ;  but  so  long  as  the  stores  of  provisions  held 
out,  the  besieged  inmates  of  the  castle  would  hold  their 
revels,  tell  their  stories,  and  sing  their  songs,  as  merrily  as 
at  other  times. 

QuBsnoNS.     2.  Why  must  the  history  of  the  people  not  be 

neglected  ? 3.  "WTiat  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  ?     What 

were  the  employments  of  the  men? 5.  What  was  the  great 

business  of  society  in  these  times  ?    What  of  the  chiefs  ? 6.  Of 

a  conquered  country  ?     The  people  ? 7.  How  were  war  and 

robbery  considered  ?     The  soldiers  ?     The  survivors  ? 8.  What 

was  done  in  the  intervals    of   fighting  ? 9.  What  of   story- 
telling ? 11,  "What  was  the  real  object  of  war  among  these  ancient 

nations  ?    What  of  war  ?    How  might  the  tribes  be  considered  ? 

12.  What  of  the  division  of  spoils  ?     Of  lands  ? 13.  How  were 

the  lands  held  in  these  times  ? 14.  What  of  a  king  or  baron  ? 

The  people  or  vassals  ? 16.    What  was  the  Feuded   System  ? 

"What  were  the  vassals  and  barons  required  to  do  ? 16.  What 

was  expected  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  ? 17.  What  of  a  besieged 

castle? 


Chapter  CIX.    Europe  continued. AboiU  Chivalry y 

or  Knight-Errantry. 

1.  I  HOPE  you  now  understand  how  matters  and  things 
went  on  among  the  rude  tribes  of  France,  Germany,  and 
most  other  northern  countries  of  Europe,  in  early  times ; 
I  hope  also  you  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  feudal 
system. 

2.  If  you  will  reflect  a  moment  you  will  perceive  that 
Europe,  at  this  time,  was  divided  among  a  great  number 
of  warlike  tribes  or  nations,  each  tribe  having  a  king,  each 
lung  having  under  him  several  powerful  barons,  and  each 
baron  having  many  vassals. 

3.  You  will  remember  that  the  kings  and  barons  dwelt 
in  strong  stone  castles,  and  even  in  England,  but  more 

especially  in  France  and  Gexm^ny^  you  may  see  many  of 


tliese  still  in  existence,  some  of  wbicli  were  bnilt  morO 
than  a  thousand  years  ago.  Most  of  them  are  in  ruins, 
bat  they  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  tales  and  I^^ends 
of  the  olden  times  which  are  connected  with  them. 


4.  It  is  not  certain  when  the  feudal  system  commenced, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  first  in  use  among  the  Ger- 
man tribes,  and  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  Franks, 
who  entered  that  country  in  the  year  420  after  Christ,  and 
■who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy,  about 
the  year  486.  It  was  in  full  force  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  fur  some  centuries  after  it  formed  the  ba^ 
of  all  the  governments  of  Europe. 

6.  Now  I  must  tell  you  that,  among  the  rough  kings 
ftnd  barons  of  the  feudal  times,  it  often  happened  that 
private  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  took  place.  Some- 
times a  powerful  baron  would  conio  suddenly  upon  & 
weaker  one,  seize  his  castle,  and  either  murder  him  or  abn.t 
him  lip  in  a  dungeon  ;  and  Bomctmea  (sua  eS.  'Oaaaa'^^asW' 
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would  carry  off  tke  beautiful  daughter  of  another  king  oi; 
buon,  and  take  her  home  to  his  castle. 

6.  Even  in  these  rude  times,  such  things  were  cono- 
dered  wrong,  and  sometimes  a  brave  warrior,  called  a 
knight,  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  redress  these  griev- 
ances. He  would  perhaps  go  and  challenge  the  baron, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  iii|iistice,  to  come  out  and  fight 
with  him,  or  in  some  other  way  would  endeavour  to  repair 
the  injury  done. 

7.  The  people  ippLuided  these  knights,  and  cheered 
them  on  to  acts  of  dacu^,  in.  the  cause  of  justice  and  bene- 
volence. Thus,  by  degieeSy  their  numbers  increased,  and 
about  the  time  of  tke  Cnmdes,  there  appear  to  have  been 
a  great  many  of  them. 

8«  The  Crusades  diemaelves  seemed  to  establish  knight- 
errantry  as  a  regular  profession,  and  from  that  period  we 
may  eonoder  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  institutions 
in  Eorope. 

9.  When  knight-errantry,  or  chivalry,  had  become  thus 
established,  those  who  belonged  to  the  profession  were 
considered  as  under  a  religious  vow  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  If  any  person  had 
suffered  an  act  of  injustice,  they  considered  themselves 
bound  to  set  the  matter  right ;  and  if  any  person  was  ia 
distress,  they  were  under  obligation  to  peril  their  lives  for 
his  relief. 

10.  Besides  this,  the  knights  were  required  always  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  always  to  perform  their  promises ;  they 
were  expected  to  be  full  of  generosity  and  courage,  and 
never  to  be  guilty  of  any  act  of  meanness.  They  were,  in 
short,  expected  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity, and  remedy,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  injustice 
and  violence  which  belonged  to  the  age  in  which  ihej 
lived. 

11.  Many  of  these  knights  spent  their  whole  time  in 
kim   about    the  country  in  aesixck  oi  odxentures.     These 
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weie  called  knighta-emnt.  If,  in  the  oooise  of  tlieuc 
traTdtei,  ihey  beaid  of  anybody  in  distress,  they  would 
offer  their  Borioefl  lor  relief. 

12.  Tbey  wen  particularly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
la&8  wlio  kad  been  stolen  away,  and  shut  up  in  castles, 
and,  in  bdalf  of  these,  they  <^»n  performed  wonderful 
feats  of  strength  and  Talonr.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the 
knights  acted  widkedty,  hot,  in  so  doing,  they  violated 
their  vows. 

13.  If  one  knighi-enant  chanced  to  meet  another,  they 
usually  went  to  fighting,  ^ther  for  sport  or  renown. 
iSome  of  them  acqmred  great  fune,  and  a  multitude  of 
songs  and  ballads  were  composed  in  celebration  of  their 
deeds. 

l-i.  The  kmghts  were  vezy  particular  to  ride  fine;, 
strong  horses ;  and  some  of  these  are  almost  as  famous  in 
the  legends  of  chivalry  as  iheir  riders.  The  knight  was 
powerfully  armed,  his  chief  weapon  being  a  long  pointed 
lanoe.  Beside  this,  he  had  a  sword,  dagger,  hattle-aze, 
and  mace,  which  was  a  sort  of  heavy  club. 

15.  In  addition  to  these  weapons  for  attack,  he  had  a 
defensive  armour,  consisting  of  a  shield  of  metal,  a  helmet 
of  steel,  with  a  vizor  to  cover  his  £BU>e,  a  body  harness 
made  of  plates  of  steel,  or  sometimes  a  shirt  of  mail,  con- 
sisting of  light  iron  links,  curiously  wrought  together,  and 
fitting  close  to  the  body.  Over  all  this,  the  knight  vrore 
a  iaog  flowing  robe,  which  came  down  to  his  heels. 

16.  The  hone  jJbo  was  card^y  defended  by  mail  oc 
sted  plates.  His  head,  chest,  and  mdes,  were  usually 
cofeied,  and  eonietimes  the  whole  body  was  shielded  by 
glittering  steeL  Nothing  indeed  could  exceed  the  caie 
and  preparation  usually  bestowed  by  the  knights  in  train- 
ing tiieir  hcHses,  in  selecting  their  armour,  in  having  it 
canfidiy  fitted,  and  in  keeping  it  bright.  They  were  also 
venrstteatrre  to  their  daily  exercise,  as  well  to  preserve 
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th^  health  and  acquire  strength,  as  to  keep  themselves 
in^perfect  practice. 

.  iVJ.  A  knight  was  always  attended  by  a  squire,'  and 
scffietimes  by  several.  These  accompanied  their  masters  to 
bj|^e,  and  were  considered  as  learning  to  become  knights 
tl^fl^selves.  As  the  institution  of  chivalry  advanced,  it 
boippUBe  a  matter  of  honour  to  be  a  knight,  and  therefore 
miist  kings,  princes,  and  military  leaders,  took  upon  them- 
selves the  vows  of  knighthood.  The  celebrated  leaders  of 
the  crusades,  Richard  of  England,  Godfrey  of  France,  and 
others,  were  knights.  In  after-times,  there  were  several 
orders  of  knights ;  those  of  each  order  taking  upon  them- 
selves peculiar  vows.  Such  were  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  afterwards  called  the  Knights  of  Malta,  the 
Knights  Templars,  the  Teutonic  Knights,    &c. 

18.  When  society  had  become  somewhat  more  civilized, 
it  was  the  custom  in  different  parts  of  Europe  to  have 
tilts  and  tournaments.  These  were  occasions  of  great 
ceremony,  and  multitudes  of  people  collected  together  to 
witness  them.  They  were  often  splendid  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  kings,  princes,  and  fair  ladies,  delighted  in  these 
exhibitions.  They  consisted  of  encounters  between  cele- 
brated knights,  clad  in  complete  armour,  which  took  place 
in  some  open  plain,  surrounded  with  tents  and  pavilions 
filled  with  spectators.  The  victorious  knights  were  honoured 
with  applause  from  the  people,  and  with  marks  of  favour 
even  from  kings  and  queens. 

19.  Such  was  the  institution  of  chivalry,  and  if  I  had 
time,  I  could  fill  a  book  with  stories  of  knights.  A  mul- 
titude of  tales,  called  Romances,. were  written  in  the  age 
of  chivalry,  and  these  recounted  the  deeds,  or  pretended 
deeds,  of  celebrated  champions.  Some  of  them  are  very 
amusing,  but  they  are  nearly  all  filled  with  incredible 
fables. 

20.  Chivalry  was  at  its  height  from  the  year  1200  to 
about  1400.      From  this  latter  peiio^\\»  t^^v^^  \<5R&aR^^ 
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and  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  that  is,  aboat 
1600,  it  had  ceased.  If  there  were  a  few  tilts  and  tounia- 
ments  after  this,  they  were  only  as  relics  of  an  age  that 
had  passed. 

21.  Thns  I  haye  told  you  about  the  Feudal  System,  the 
Crusades,  and  Chivalry ;  and  I  have  told  you  of  these 
things  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  France,  because 
the  people  of  that  country  were  largely  concerned  in  all 
these  matters. 


Questions.    2.  What  of  Europe  in  feudal  times  ? 3.  What 

must  you  remember? 4.  What  of  the  feudal  system?     Who 

inthxlaced  it  into  France  ?  When  ?  When  was  the  foundation  of 
the  French  monarchy  laid  ?     How  long  did  the  feudal  system  con- 

tinue?    Of  what  did  it  form  the  basis? 6.  Wliat  happened  in 

feudal  times  ? 6,  How   were  such  things  considered  ?      What 

would  a  knight  sometimes  do  ? 7.  What  of  the  people  ?    Knights? 

8.  Of  the  crusades?      When  did    knight-errantry  become  a 

regular  profession  ? 9.  What  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  pro- 

feseicm  ? 10.  What  was  required  and  expected  of  the  knights  ? 

11.   Who  were    knights-errant?      To  whose  service  did  they 

devote  themselves? 13.  What  happened  if  two  knights-errant 

met  ?     What  was  done  in  celebration  of  their  deeds  ? 14.  What 

of  their  horses? 15.  How  was  the  knight  armed? 16,  What 

ciihe  horse's  caparison?     Knight's  armour?     What  of  exercise? 

17«  What  of  squires?     How  was  the  profession  of  knighthood 

considered  ?     Who  were  some  celebrated  luiights  in  the  crusades  ? 

What  can  you  say  of  orders  of  knights  ? 18.  What  of  tilts  and 

tournaments  ?    Describe  them.    What  of  the  knights  ? 19.  What 

of  romances  ? 20.  When  was  chivalry  at  its  height  t    What  of  it 

after  1400?     When  did  it  cease? 21.  Why  is  the  story  of  the 

Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  &c,  told  in  connexion  with  the  history  of 
France? 


Chapter  CX.    Europe  continued. Kin^  Philip  and 

Pope  Boniface,     Wars  of  the  French  and  English, 

1.  I  WILL  now  go  on  with  my  story  about  France.   After 

Charles  the  Fat,  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  other  kings  I  haTO 

mentioned,  there  were  many  sovereigns,  but  I  shall  pass 

akem.  over  till  I  come  to  Philip  the  Fair^  who  began  to 
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feign  m  1285.  He  posseseed  great  personal  beauty.,  but 
bad  many  bad  qualities  of  mind  and  beart  Tbe  most 
zemarkable  event  of  bis  reign  was  a  great  qnaxvel  witk 
Pope  Boniface. 

2.  Tbis  potentate  was  one  of  tbe  baugbtiest  popes  that 
ever  wore  tbe  triple  crown,  and  spoke  to  tbe  sovereigns  of 
Europe  as  if  be  were  sovereign  of  tbem  all,  and  king  of 
kings.  But  Pbilip  tbe  Fair  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
aatbority.  Pope  Boniface  excommunicated  King  Philip 
for  bis  disobedience,  and  King  Pbilip  called  Pope  Boni&oe 
all  tbe  bad  names  be  could  tbink  of. 

3.  One  day,  some  of  Philip's  friends  took  Pope  Boniface 
prisoner.  They  put  him  on  a  horse,  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  and  made  him  ride  with  his  face  towards  tbe 
horse's  tail.  The  barbarous  people  of  those  days  of  cousse 
laughed  at  this,  but  poor  Pope  Boniface  took  the  joke  so 
much  to  heart,  that,  together  with  the  loss  of  his  treasures, 
it  actually  killed  him.  Philip  the  Fair  survived  him 
several  years. 

4.  The  French  have  always  been  a  warlike  people. 
They  have  been  so  often  at  war  with  England,  that  French- 
men and  Englishmen  used  to  think  themselves  bom  to  be 
each  other's  enemies,  though  this  bad  feeling  is  wearing 
away  very  rapidly. 

5.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  1328,  Pbilip 
of  Valois  became  king  of  France  ;  but  Edward  tbe  Third, 
king  of  England,  asserted  that  he  himself  was  tbe  rightful 
king  of  France,  because  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Pbilip  the  Fair.  He  undertook  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
invading  France  with  an  English  army. 

6.  King  Edward  challenged  Philip  of  Valois  to  fight 
him  in  single  combat ;  but  Philip  preferred  to  meet  him 
•with  an  army.  At  tbe  bloody  battle  of  Cressy,  in  France, 
in  1346,  the  French  lost  the  bravest  of  their  nobles,  and 
thirty  thousand  men. 

7.  In  1350,  John  tbe  Good,  wa  ol  YtSa^  ^\^^^ms 
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sacceeded  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  country  was 
inyaded  by  an  English  anny  under  the  eldest  son  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  who  was  called  the  Black  Prince,  on 
account  of  the  colour  of  his  armour. 

8.  King  John  of  France,  with  sixty  thousand  men, 
encountered  the  Black  Prince  of  England  near  Poictiers* 
The  Black  Prince  had  only  eight  thousand  soldiers ;  but 
the  English  archers  and  cross-bow  men  let  fly  their  arrows 
at  the  French,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  among  them* 
King  John  was  taken  and  kept  prisoner  four  years  in 
England. 

9.  John  the  Good  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles 
the  Wise.  King  Edward  of  England  had  now  grown  old, 
and  his  son,  the  brave  Black  Prince,  was  dead.  The 
French  therefore  got  back  all  the  territories  which  the 
English  had  won  of  them,  except  the  town  of  Calais. 

10.  But  when  Charles  the  Well-beloved  was  king  of 
France,  the  English  renewed  the  war.  Henry  the  Fifth, 
now  king  of  England,  invaded  France.  At  the  battle  of 
Agincourt  he  had  but  fifteen  thousand  men,  while  the 
French  had  nearly  a  hundred  thousand. 

11.  Yet  the  English  gained  a  glorious  victory,  with 
very  little  loss.  On  the  side  of  the  French,  there  were 
seven  princes,  the  high-constable  of  France,  and  ten 
thousand  gentlemen,  killed,  besides  many  prisoners.  In 
1420,  the  English  king  entered  Paris  in  triumph. 

12.  But  Henry,  king  of  England,  died  soon  afterwards ; 
and  then  the  French  began  to  beat  the  English.  The  chief 
leader  of  the  French  at  this  time  was  a  girl  of  eighteen 
named  Joan  of  Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  was 
very  beautiful.  The  French  believed  that  Heaven  had 
sent  her  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  English  invaders ; 
the  English  believed  her  to  be  a  witch,  and  that  the  evil 
one  assisted  her  in  fighting  against  them. 

13.  For  a  considerable  time  it  was  found  impossible 
to  wiihatsLnd  holy  Joan,  tlie  M.av!Loi  Orleans.    She  was 
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clad  in  bright  steel  annour,  and  rode  in  front  of  the  French 
army,  on  a  snow-white  horse,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried 
a  consecrated  banner,  on  which  was  painted  the  image  of 
our  Saviour.  But,  at  last,  she  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  who  condemned  her  to  be  burnt 
alive  for  witchcraft. 

14.  She  was  accordingly  bound  to  a  stake,  in  the 
market-place  of  Rouen,  and  the  English  army  looked  on, 
rejoicing,  while  the  flames  roared  and  whirled  around  her. 
When  the  fire  had  burnt  out,  there  remained  nothing  but 
ashes  and  whitened  bones,  of  the  valiant  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Questions.      1.  When  did   Philip  the  Fair  begin  to  reign  ? 

What  of  him  ? 2.  What  of  Pope  Boniface  ?    What  took  place 

between  him  and  Philip  the  Fair  ? 3.  What  did  Philip  do  to 

poor  Pope  Boniface  ?    What  effect  had  this  treatment  upon  the  pope  ? 
—4.  What  of  the  French?    How  did  the  French  and  English 

consider  themselves  ? 6.  When  did  Charles  IV.  die  ?    When  did 

Philip  of  Valois  become  king?    What  did  Edward  III.  claim ?        » 

6.  What  did  King  Edward  do  ?    What  of  the  battle  of  Cressy  ? 

7.  Who  became  king  in  1360  ?    Who  was  the  Black  Prince  ?         8« 
Who  encountered  the  Black  Prince  ?    Describe  the  battle  of  Poictiers. 

9.  Who  succeeded  John  the  Good  ?     Why  were  the  French 

able  to  win  back  their  territories  from  the  English? 10.  Who 

was  the  next  king  of  France  ?    What  battle  was  fought  with  Henry 

v.? 11.  Which  side  won  the  victory?    What  was  the  loss  of 

the  French  ?    What  took  place  in  1420  ? 12.  What  happened 

after  the  death  of  Henry  V.  ?    Describe  the  Maid  of  Orleans.    What 

did  the  French  and  the  English  think  of  her? 13.  How  did  she 

appear  at  the  head  of  the  army  ? 14.  What  was  her  sad  fate  1 


Chapter  CXI.    Europe  continued. The  Beignn  of 

several  French  Kin^s, 

1.  But,  though  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  no  longer  their 
leader,  the  French  were  still  successful,  and  the  English 
lost  nearly  all  that  Henry  the  Fifth  had  won.  The  French 
monarch  was  called  Charles  the  Victorious,  on  account  oi^ 
his  many  triumphs. 

2.  Yet  he  was  an  unhappy  king.  His  son  hated  him, 
and  attempted  to  kill  him  by  poison.    A&^x  >3sv^  ^^am^^sti 
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at  tins  plot,  the  poor  old  king  waa  a&aid  to  taka  food 
CBongli  to  Bopport  life,  lest  lie  should  take  pcneon  with  H- 
80  he  wasted  away,  and  died  miserably. 


3.  His  son,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  succeeded  him  ia  1461. 
He  was  a  crafty,  treacherous,  and  crael  king.  Once» 
when  a.  aobleman  was  to  be  beheaded,  Louis  ordered  hia 
iB&nt  children  to  be  placed  under  the  sca£Fold,  that  they 
might  be  eprintled  vrith  their  father's  blood. 

4.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  French  kings  was 
Francis  the  First,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1515.  He 
fought  against  the  Swiss,  and  against  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many; but  the  emperor  took  him  prisoner  at  the  buttle  of 

5.  There  was  no  war  with  England  during  the  reign  oC 
Frraeie  the  First ;  bnt  he  once  held  an  interview  with  the 
Ibgliah  king,  near  Calais.  So  mnch  magnificence  was 
displayed  on  both  sides,  that  the  place  of  meeting  was 
DftDed  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

&  In  1560,  Charles  t^e  Kml^  Wsia%\u:a.^«^  Fcance. 
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He  was  then  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  His  reign  was  dis- 
graced by  one  of  the  bloodiest  scenes  in  history;  it  is 
called  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

7.  The  Catholics  (those  who  were  attached  to  the  pope 
of  Rome)  had  conspired  to  murder  all  the  Protestants, 
(those  who  did  not  follow  the  pope)  thronghont  France^ 
On  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572,  their  wicked 
project  was  pnt  in  execution.  Some  writers  affirm  that  a 
hundred  thousand  Protestants  were  murdered. 

8.  The  king  himself  sat  at  one  of  his  palace  windows^ 
with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  and  shot  some  of  them.  Bui 
he  was  soon  called  to  receive  the  recompense  of  his  crimes  ; 
he  fancied  himself  to  be  haunted  night  and  day  by  his 
Tictims,  and  died  in  the  utmost  misery  in  1574. 

9.  The  next  king,  but  one,  was  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1589.  He  was  a  good  king,  a 
braye  warrior,  and  a  generous  man.  His  subjects  loved 
him,  and  the  French  have  always  been  proud  of  Henry  the 
Fourth. 

10.  Yet  the  affection  of  his  people  could  not  save  his 
life.  One  day  he  was  riding  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
in  his  coach,  and  seven  courtiers  were  with  him.  Other 
vehicles  were  in  the  way,  so  that  the  coachman  was  com- 
pelled to  stop  the  horses,  and  the  king  chose  to  alight. 

11.  There  was  a  man  near  the  coach,  named  RavaiUac, 
who  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  kill  the  king ;  and 
BOW,  seeing  him  about  to  get  out  of  the  coach,  he  drew  a 
poniard.  With  the  first  blow  he  wounded  the  king,  and 
with  the  second  killed  him. 

12.  The  murdered  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  but  the  government  was  chiefly 
directed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  an  ambitious  priest,  who 
became  more  pow^ful  than  the  king  himself. 

13.  The  next  king  was  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  whom  the 
French  call  Louis  le  Grand.    He  was  a  very  i^TMrajl  «fiA. 
Tua^hty  monaicb,  and  endeavaiixed  to  ixniisA  ^^tqss^  "Qqa 
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greatest  country  on  earth ;  not  that  he  really  cared  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  but  because  he  wished  to  exalt 
himself  above  all  other  kings. 

.  14.  Louis  succeeded  his  father  in  1643,  when  he  was 
but  five  years  old,  and  reigned  no  less  than  seventy-two 
years.  He  was  continually  at  war,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  his  armies  achieved  many  splendid  victories. 
But,  in  his  old  age,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  destroyed  his  troops,  and  reduced  his  kingdom  to 
such  distress,  that  the  French  people  grew  weary  of  their 
grand  monarch ;  and  well  they  might  be  weary  of  him,  for 
he  had  ruined  his  subjects,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
the  means  of  going  to  war,  for  he  cared  more  that  he 
should  have  glory,  than  that  they  should  have  bread.  He 
was  a  most  bigoted  papist,  and  cruelly  persecuted  hia 
protestant  subjects,  who,  flying  to  England  and  other  coun- 
tries, carried  the  most  valuable  manufactures  of  the  country 
with  them,  and  caused  his  name  to  be  detested. 

15.  At  last,  in  1715,  the  old  king  died.  As  he  had 
been  so  grand  in  his  life-time,  his  courtiers  deemed  it  proper 
that  he  should  carry  as  much  grandeur  with  him  to  the 
tomb  as  possible.  They,  therefore,  prepared  a  magnificent 
funeral ;  but  wherever  the  procession  passed,  the  people 
heaped  curses  on  the  royal  corpse.  Thus  ended  the  glorious 
reign  of  Louis  le  Grand. 

16.  All  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Louis  le  Grand 
had  died  before  him ;  he  was  therefore  succeeded  by  his 
great-grandson,  a  child  of  ^Ye  years  old,  who  now  became 
Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Until  the  little  king  should  become 
of  age  to  take  ihe  sceptre  into  his  own  hands,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  declared  regent  of  France.  He  was  a  profli- 
gate man,  and  instead  of  teaching  the  young  king  how  to 
make  his  subjects  prosperous  and  happy,  set  him  an 
example  of  all  sorts  of  wickedness. 

17.  Louis  the  Fifteenth  reigned  fifty-nine  years,  and" 
(fied  in  177^  as  little  legceUe^  ^LouUle  Grand.    Ho: 
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was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who 
was  then  a  young  man  of  twenty. 


Questions.     1.  What  of  the  French  people  ?    The  English  ? 

The  French  king? 2.  What  of  Charles  the  Victorious?— 

3.  What  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  ?        4.  When  did  Francis  the  Firsfc 

aficend  the  throne  ?     What  of  him  ? 6.  Describe  the  interview 

at  Calais. 6.  When  did  Charles  the  Ninth  come  to  the  throne  ? 

Describe  the  massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew. 8.  When  did  Charles 

the  Ninth  die  ? 9.  When  did  Henry  the  Fourth  come  to  the 

throne?     What  of  him? 11.   How  did  he  lose  his  life? 

12.  Who  succeeded  Henry  the  Fourth  ?  What  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  ? 

13,  Who  was  the  next  king  ?     What  can  you  say  of  Louis  le 

Grand  ? 14.  What  of  his  wars  ?  What  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  ?     What  of  the  French  people  ? 

16.  When  did  Louis  le  Grand  die  ?  Describe  his  funeral.— 
16.  Who  succeeded  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ?  What  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ? 17.  When  did  Louis  the  Fifteenth  die  ? 


Chapter  CXII.     Europe  continued. The  French 

Revolution, 

1.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  a  man  of  good  heart,  kind  dis- 
position, and  upright  intentions ;  but  he  was  little  qualified 
for  his  situation.  He  married  Marie  Antoinette,  the  sister 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  but  she  was  never  a  favourite  of  the 
French  people. 

-2.  Not  long  after  they  were  crowned,  the  American 
revolution  broke  out,  and  the  British  colonies  declared 
themselves  an  independent  republic.  The  people  of  France 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  America ;  partly  from 
enmity  to  England,  and  partly  because  the  conduct  of  their 
rulers  led  them  to  think  that  a  republic  was  a  better  kind 
of  government  than  a  monarchy. 

3.  The  French  are  a  people  whose  minds  are  easily 
excited,  and  whenever  anything  remarkable  is  going  ott 
among  them,  an  Englishman  "would  t\mi!iBk  \Jsi^^^;'«i^^ 
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nation  was  almost  mad.  So  it  happened  in  this  case.  T}iey 
now  began  to  rave  against  the  king,  queen,  and  nobles, 
the  priests,  the  gentlemen,  and  all  others  whom  they  had 
formerly  respected;  they  even  blasphemed  against  Heaven 
itself. 

4.  In  1789,  the  people  of  Paris  captured  and  destroyed 
the  Bastile,  an  old  castle,  wherein  the  kings  of  France 
liad  been  accustomed  to  confine  such  of  their  subjects  aa 
oflFended  them.  Many  a  poor  wretch  had  been  thrown 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile,  and  never  again  beheld 
the  light  of  day.  The  destruction  of  the  Bastile  was  a 
good  thing ;  and  so  likewise  were  many  other  of  the  first 
movements  of  the  French  revolution ;  but  when  the  people 
had  once  begun  to  change  their  ancient  government,  they 
knew  not  where  to  stop. 

5.  It  was  not  long  before  blood  began  to  flow,  and  no 
man  or  woman  in  the  kingdom  was  now  safe,  unless  they 
wore  a  red  cap  upon  their  heads,  which  was  called  the  cap 
of  liberty.  At  this  period  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  mob  of  men  and  women  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  carry- 
ing a  bloody  head  upon  a  pole ;  and  those  who  looked  at 
the  features  would  perhaps  recognise  the  countenance  of 
one  whose  power  and  wealth  they  had  envied. 

6.  In  a  little  while  longer  there  were  so  many  heads  to 
be  cut  off,  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  fast  enough  in 
ihe  ordinary  way.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  do  it  by 
machinery,  and  a  horrible  instrument,  called  the  guillotine, 
was  invented  for  the  purpose.  This  was  set  to  work  upon 
the  proud  nobles,  and  the  priesthood,  and  the  beautiful 
ladies  of  France.  Hundreds  of  their  heads  fell  upon  the 
pavement  of  Paris,  and  their  blood  ran  like  a  river  through 
the  streets. 

7.  When  many  of  the  loftiest  heads  in  the  kingdom  had 
been  cut  off,  the  people  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  head  that 
wore  a  crown.     "  Off  with  the  king's  head  too !"  cried 

tbef.     So  they  dragged  the  poor  harmless  king  before  the 
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National  Convention,  and  he  was  forthwith  sentenced  to 
the  guillotine. 

8.  As  the  king  mounted  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  he 
gazed  round  at  the  fierce  and  cruel  multitude.  It  seemed 
like  a  dream,  that  they,  his  subjects,  should  be  waiting 
there  to  see  him  die.  Then  he  looked  at  the  guillotine, 
and  beheld  it  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  thousand 
victims  who  had  been  dragged  thither  before  him.  There 
stood  a  faithful  priest  beside  him  on  the  scaffold.  Other 
priests,  in  those  dreadful  times,  had  abjured  their  God, 
but  here  was  one  who  held  fast  his  faith ;  other  subjects 
had  betrayed  their  king,  but  here  was  one  who  revered 
him  most  upon  the  scaffold. 

9.  He  whispered  consolation  to  the  nnhappy  king,  and 
pointed  heavenward;  the  victim  mustered  his  fainting 
courage,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block :  *'  Son  of  Saint 
Louis,"  said  the  priest,  "  ascend  to  heaven !"  Down  came 
the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  and  the  head  that  had  worn  a 
crown  was  severed  from  the  body!  The  blood  of  a  kingly 
race  gushed  out  upon  the  scaffold.  Thus  the  crimes  and 
misused  power  of  many  kings  had  brought  vengeance  on 
their  innocent  descendant. 


Questions.     1.  What  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ? 2.  What  o£ 

Marie  Antoinette?     When  did  the  American  revolution  begin? 

What  of  the  French  people? 3.  How  do  the  French  appear 

when  anything  remarkable  is  going  on  ? 4.  What  was  done  in 

1789  ?  What  of  the  Bastile  ?  What  of  its  destruction  ? 6.  What 

were  people  obliged  to  wear  upon  their  heads  ?    What  was  common 

in  Paris  at  this  time  ? 6.  Why  was  the  guillotine  invented  ? 

What  use  was  made  of  it  ? 7-  What  of  the  king  ? 8.  Describe 

his  execution. 
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Chapter  CXIII.    Eobopb  coatamei.— Napoleon 


Napolean  Baocaparte, 

1.  The  (lay  of  the  kiag's  execution  was  the  21st  of 
January,  1793 ;  and  uot  many  months  afterwards,  the 
queen  was  likewise  beheaded,  and  their  eon  soon  died  in 
prison:  the  survivors  of  the  royal  family  sought  refuge  in 
foreign  countries.  France  was  now  ruled  by  a  succession 
of  bloody  monsters,  who,  one  day,  wore  sending  crowds  to 
the  guillotine,  and  the  next  day  were  sent  thither  them- 
selves. 

2.  In  the  mean  time,  war  waa  breaking  out  on  all  sides. 
England,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
sent  armiea  against  France.  The  French  raised  a  million 
of  men,  and  bade  defiance  to  all  Europe. 

3.  In  the  French  army  there  was  a  young  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  named  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  When  the  war 
began,  he  was  an  unknown,  and  friendless  youth ;  but  he 

diBtinguishei  hiniBeU  ia  f^<:vj  b3.ttle  and  every  siege, 
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till,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  whole  world  had  heard  of 
Buonaparte. 

4.  When  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  old,  he  con- 
quered Italy.  The  next  year  he  compelled  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  make  peace ;  and  in  1798,  he  invaded  Egypt, 
and  fought  many  battles  in  the  sandy  deserts,  and  among 
the  pyramids. 

5.  The  French  were  now  tired  of  being  governed  by 
men  whose  only  engine  of  government  was  the  guillotine. 
They  wanted  a  ruler  who  would  deserve  their  obedience 
by  his  sagacity  and  energy,  and  not  merely  hold  them  in 
subjection  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  heads.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  was  such  a  man.  He  was  not  a  good  man, 
nor  a  truly  wise  one.  He  was  a  selfish  and  ambitious 
despot ;  but  perhaps  he  was  a  more  suitable  ruler  for  such 
a  people  as  the  French,  than  if  he  had  been  of  a  different 
character. 

6.  He  saw  that  the  French  were  now  so  excited  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  restrain  them. 
He  thought  it  better  that  they  should  make  war  on 
foreigners  than  slaughter  each  other,  and  with  the  sword, 
rather  than  with  the  guillotine.  So,  partly  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  but  chiefly  because  he  was  ambitious, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  became  a  mighty  conqueror. 

7.  In  1802,  Buonaparte  was  elected  consul  of  the  French 
republic,  for  life ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  by  the  name  of  Napoleon.  He  had  now 
more  power  than  any  of  the  ancient  kings. 

8.  I  cannot  follow  this  great  captain  in  his  marches  all 
over  Europe,  nor  even  number  the  victories  which  he  won. 
Wherever  he  went,  monarchs  humbled  themselves  beforo 
him ;  he  drove  them  from  their  thrones,  and  placed  his 
own  brothers  and  chief  officers  there  instead.  He  gave 
away  royal  diadems  like  playthings ;  and  he  was  called 
the  Man  of  Destiny,  because  fate  seemed  to  havQ  Qc^AXfij^^ 
that  he  should  always  be  victoiioua. 
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9.  But,  in  1812,  the  spell  of  his  success  began  to  be 
broken.  He  invaded  Russia  with  a  vast  army,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  city  of  Moscow,  when  the  Russians  set  the 
dty  on  fire.  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  the  French  sol- 
ders having  nowhere  to  shelter  themselves,  retreated 
towards  Poland.  On  their  way  thither,  they  fought  many 
battles  with  the  Russians,  and  the  weather  was  so  dread- 
ftilly  cold,  that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  frozen  stiff, 
and  the  snow  was  crimsoned  with  their  blood ;  and  before 
they  reached  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  three-fourths  of  the 
army  were  destroyed. 

10.  The  emperor  Napoleon  fled  homeward  in  a  sledge, 
and  returned  to  Paris.  He  soon  raised  new  armies,  and 
was  ready  to  take  the  field  again.  But  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  now  allied  against  him,  and,  after  a  few  more 
battles,  he  was  driven  from  Germany  into  France.  The 
enemy  followed  him,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  the 
imperial  crown  of  France  in  exchange  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  little  island  of  Elba,  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
brother  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  placed  upon  the  throne, 
with  the  title  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth. 

11.  Napoleon  went  to  Elba,  and  remained  there  almost 
a  year.  But  in  March,  1815,  he  suddenly  landed  again 
on  the  French  coast.  He  was  almost  alone  when  he  set 
his  foot  on  the  shore ;  but  there  were  multitudes  of  his 
old  companions  throughout  the  country,  who  shouted  for 
joy  as  they  trampled  on  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  in  a  few  days,  Napoleon's  banner  again  waved  trium- 
phant all  over  France. 

12.  The  nations  of  Europe  now  mustered  their  armies 
once  more,  and  they  were  led  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Napoleon  marched  into  Flanders,  or  Belgium,  to  meet 
them,  and  he  was  followed  by  almost  every  young  French- 
man that  could  shoulder  a  musket. 

13.  The  armies  met  at  Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June^ 
J81S,  where  Buonaparte  WBauttei\70^esSiaswm,«EA.¥iai^ 
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was  overthrown  with  him.  He  was  sent  to  die  on  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  and  Louis  was  again  established  on 
the  throne. 

Questions.     1.  When  was  Louis  the  Sixteenth  beheaded  ?   De- 
scribe the  French  republic. 2.  What  countries  now  went  to  war 

with  France  ? 3.  What  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ?         4.  What 

acts  did  Napoleon  perf'omi  ? 6.  What  of  the  French  people  at 

this  time  ?    What  of  Napoleon  ? 6.  What  were  his  thoughts  upon 

the  French  ?     What  did  he  become  ? 7.  What  were  the  titles  of 

Napoleon  ? 8.  What  happened  wherever  he  went  ?    What  was 

he  called  ? 9.  What  happened  m  1812  ?     What  of  the  French 

army  ? 10.  What  of  Napoleon  ?    What  happened  to  him  ?    What 

of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  ? 1 1 .  How  long  did  Napoleon  remain 

at  Elba  ?     What  of  him  in  1815  ?     Describe  his  landing  in  France. 

12.  Who  led  the  nations  of  Europe  ?     What  did  Napoleon  do  ? 

Who  followed  him  ? 13.  When  was   the   battle   of  Waterloo 

fought  ?     Fate  of  Napoleon  ? 


Chapter  CXIY.     Europe  continued. Recent  affairs 

of  France. 

1.  Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  replaced  on  the  throne, 
and  died  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Charles  the  Tenth. 

2.  Charles  the  Tenth  was  bigoted  and  tyrannical;  and 
after  many  quarrels  with  his  subjects,  in  1830  he  forbade 
the  printing  of  any  newspaper  that  blamed  his  conduct 
and  government. 

3.  The  citizens  of  Paris  immediately  rose  and  attacked 
the  royal  troops;  and,  after  three  days  of  horrible  slaughter, 
drove  them  from  their  posts,  and  compelled  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms. 

4.  The  kinor  now  offered  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of 
his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux,  a  mere  child ;  but 
the  French  would  not  receive  him  for  their  king.  They 
drove  Charles  the  Tenth  and  his  family  out  of  the  kingdcMn, 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  chose  Louis 
Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  as  tlieit  \At^^.    \iCP5a&^\Sss^^ 
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was  accordingly  raised  to  tlie  throne ;  and  he  is  still  King 
of  the  French. 

QuBsnoNS.    1.  When  did  Louis  the  Eighteenth  die  ? 2* 

What  took  place  in  1830  ? 3.  What  of  the  people  of  Paris  ? 

4.  What  did  Charles  the  Tenth  do  ?   What  did  La  Fayette  adyise  ? 
Who  was  made  king  ?    Who  is  still  king  ? 


Chapter  CXV.    Europe  continued. Chr(mology  of 

France, 

Beforb  Christ. 
The  GSel,  Gail,  Gaul,  or  Celts  began  to  migrate  into  Europe 

from  Asia,  as  is  supposed,  about  ...  -  2000 
General  migration  of  the  Gauls  to  different  parts  of  Europe  397 
Italy  ravaged  by  the  Gauls,  and  Rome  taken  -         -        389 

The  Gkiuls  make  destructive  incursions  into  Macedon  and 

Greece 280  to  278 

A  colony  of  Belgse  settled  in  France  ....      200 

The  southern  part  of  Gaul  conquered  by  the  Romans  128  to  122 
Gaul  invaded  by  Julius  Caesar      -----  68 

—  finally  conquered  by  the  Romans      -        -        -        -        25 

A.  D. 

Gaul  invaded  by  the  Franks  and  other  Germanic  tribes  400 

Pharamond,  a  Frank,  becomes  king  of  France       -         -  418 

Death  of  Pharamond 428 

Clodiodied 448 

Meroveus,  founder  of  the  Merovingian  race,  died       -        -  468 

Monarchy  of  France  established  by  Ciovis     -        -        -  487 

Clovis  baptized       --------  496 

Death  of  Ciovis 611 

Pepin  the  Short,  first  of  the  Carlo vingian  race  -        -  751 

Charlemagne  crowned  at  Rome    -        -        .        -        .  800 

Charlemagne  died  -------  814 

Hugh  Capet,  first  of  the  Capetian  race,  began  to  reign  987 

Peter  the  Hermit  heads  the  first  crusade       -        -        .  1096 

€k>dfrey  of  Bouillon  takes  Jerusalem        .        .        -        -  1099 

Crusade  against  the  Albigenses    -        ...        -  1209 

Death  of  Louis  IX.  at  the  siege  of  Tunis  ...  1270 

Philip  the  Fair  begins  to  reign     .....  1285 

BsUtie  of  Creasy -  1346 
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A.D. 

John  the  Good  ascends  the  throne        .        •        .        •  1350 

Battle  of  Poictiers -  1356 

Battle  of  Agincourt      -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1415 

Joan  of  Arc  raises  the  siege  of  Orleans     -        .        -        -  1428 

Henry  V  I.  of  England  crowned  at  Paris        ...  1431 

Louis  XI.  ascended  the  throne         .....  1461 

Francis  I.  began  to  reign      ......  1515 

Charles  IX.  began  to  reign      -.--.-  1560 

Massacre  of  the  Protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  1572 

Death  of  Charles  IX.           -..-..  1574 

Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne         -         -        .        -        .  1589 

Henry  IV.  killed  by  Ravaillac,  a  Jesuit        -        .        .  1610 

Bochelle,  the  stronghold  of  the  Protestants,  taken     •        -  1628 

Louis  XV.  died 1774 

The  Bastile  destroyed 1789 

Execution  of  Louis  XVI.              1793 

The  French  fleet  defeated  by  Earl  Howe           ...  1794 

Kapoleon  took  possession  of  Egypt        ....  1798 

Napoleon  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo    .        •        .        «  1800 

Napoleon  made  consul          ......  1802 

Napoleon  created  emperor  of  France        -        -        -        -  1804 

French  and  Spanish  fleet  defeated  at  Trafalgar      •        «  1805 

Napoleon  seizes  on  Spain         ---.--  1807 

Burning  of  Moscow         --...--  1812 

Louis  XVIII.  becomes  king         .        -        .        •        .  1814 

Battle  of  Waterloo 1816 

Death  of  Napoleon      -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1821 

Death  of  Louis  XVin. -  1824 

Revolution  of  three  days  in  France,  Louis  Philippe  called  to 

the  throne 1830 

Death  of  La  Fayette 1834 
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Chapter   CXVI.      Europe  continued. About 

Germani;. 


I.  Germany  lies  to  tlie  eaat  of  France,  and  contains  no 
lesB  than  thirty-six  different  kingdoms  and  states,  besides 
Austria  and  Prussia,  which  are  sometimes  considered  as 
making  a  part  of  Germany,  and  of  which  I  shall  tell  you 
by-ond-by.  These  thirty-six  states  and  kingdoms  contain 
about  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  but  they  are  all  so 
connected  one  with  the  other,  both  in  their  history  and 
their  geography,  that  it  requires  great  attention  to  get  any 
clear  idea  of  them, 
2.  The  principal  Btatea  oi  Geim«tt^  aio  Ba.vMia-,  'Wnr- 
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temburg,  Hanover,  and  Saxony.  They  are  all  independent 
of  each  other,  yet  they  are  leagued  together  under  a  sort 
of  c(»igress,  called  a  diet,  which  meets  at  Frankfort,  and  to 
this  diet  the  states  send  deputies.  Our  royal  family  came 
from  Bnusswick,  which  is  one  of  the  duchies  of  Germany. 

3.  There  are  many  fine  cities  and  large  towns  in  Ger- 
many. Among  these  the  principal  are  Hamburgh,  which 
carries  on  a  good  deal  of  commerce  with  this  country; 
Munich,  which  is  a  very  splendid  city ;  Carlsruhe,  which 
has  its  streets  spread  out  from  a  centre,  like  the  sticks  of 
an  open  fan  ;  Dresden,  which  is  famous  for  the  beautiful 
country  around  it :  Frankfort,  which  is  encircled  by  a  belt 
of  &MiB  gardens  and  public  walks ;  and  Leipsic,  where 
there  is  a  great  book-fair. 

4^  I  could  easily  write  a  book  about  Germany,  for  it  is 
full  of  curious  and  interesting  things.  In  the  cities,  there 
are  a  great  many  churches  in  the  Gothic  style,  which 
excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  a  traveller,  on  account 
of  thdr  grandeur,  and  the  skill  with  which  many  parts  of 
them  are  carved. 

5.  In  many  of  the  towns  there  are  very  curious  manu- 
factiues,  particularly  of  musical-boxes,  toys  for  children, 
and  docks  of  all  kinds.  The  Germans  are  very  ingenious 
in  these  matters,  and  sometimes  they  make  clocks  so  curi- 
ously contrived,  that  at  every  hour  a  little  bird  will  come 
out,  ilniter  his  wings,  and  sing  a  song,  or  perhaps  tell  the 
time  of  day. 

6.  If  you  ever  travel  in  Germany,  you  will  find  that 
the  people  are  very  fond  of  music.  All  the  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  music  as  a  pari  of  their  education,  and  most  of 
thenftcsD  play  upon  some  instrument.  The  fiute  is  a  great 
favovrifa^  aad  is  caBed  tbe  German  fiute,  either  because  it 
was  mwaAed.  in  Geunjuy,  or  because  it  is  more  in  user 
amoa^  ibe  <3ctm»H  tiban  dsewhere. 

7.  In  passing  through  Germany,  you  will  ofte\i  \SL<3.tva5i 
the  ruins  ofcastleSy  some  of  ^wliich.  "vjex^\wSL\»  ^  ^w^^ss^ 
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oi  twelve  hundred  years  ^o.  These  belonged  to  the 
barons  who  occupied  the  coantry  ia  the  old  feudal  times, 
of  which  I  have  told  you  in  the  history  of  France. 


QmanoNS.      1.  Where  ia  Gennany,  imd  what  does  it  conttdn  ? 

Popubtion  of  the  thirty-six  states  and  luagdoms  ? 2.  What  an 

ftomo  of  dio  prmcipaJ  kingdoms  of  Germiuiy  ?  How  &re  they  gi> 
Temed  ?  How  are  they  united  ?  Where  doea  the  diet  meet  ?  What 
do  the  states  send  to  this  diet  ?    From  what  duchy  did  our  royal 

family  come  ? 3.  Deecribe  some  ot  the  principal  citiea  of  Qep. 

many? 4.   What  of  churches? 6.   What    are  some  ot  tha 

nuuiDfiusturea  ? 6.  What  of  music  ?    The  flute  ? 7.  What  rf 

old  castles? 


Chaptbb  CXVII.     Ecrope  continued.' Aloul  the 

ancient  Tnbet  of  Germany,  CkarUmagne,  ^. 
1.  In  ancient  days,  Germany,  as  I  have  told  you,  -wba 
inhabited  by  numeroue  tribes  o£  W\)! 
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were  the  Goths,  Visigoths,  Vandals,  Suevi,  Cimbii,  Teu- 
t(mes,  Hemli,  Alemanni,  and  many  others.  As  there  was 
no  Peter  Parley  among  them  to  write  their  history  in  early 
times,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  them  till  two  or  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  when  the  armies  of  Rome 
i^proached  their  country. 

2.  At  this  time  they  were  nimierous,  but  they  were 
mere  savages.  They  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  seemed  to  delight  only  in  war  and  plunder. 
In  the  time  of  Ceesar  they  were  very  powerful,  but  that 
famous  conqueror  marched  against  them,  and,  after  many 
bloody  battles,  they  were  reduced  to  submission. 

3.  I  have  already  told  you  that  wherever  the  Romans 
extended  their  arms,  they  carried  their  arts.  Thus  the 
rude  tribes  of  Germany  became  partially  civilized ;  many 
of  the  people  exchanged  their  skins  of  beasts  for  the  Roman 
toga  or  gown.  They  also  learnt  how  to  make  better  wea- 
pons of  war,  how  to  build  better  houses,  and  how  to  live 
more  comfortably. 

4.  But  you  remember  that  five  hundred  yean  after 
Caesar,  tlie  Roman  empire  was  unable  to  keep  these  rest- 
less tribes  of  the  north  in  subjection ;  nay,  Rome  was  now 
incapable  even  of  defending  herself. 

5.  The  Germans  soon  discovered  how  matters  stood. 
They  knew  that  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  there  were  a 
great  many  rich  cities  and  pleasant  towns,  and  fruitful 
valleys,  and  they  knew  that  in  these  countries  the  Romans 
had  collected  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world.  They  thought 
it  would  be  much  better  to  go  and  live  in  palaces  and  fine 
houses,  and  have  plenty  of  wine,  and  plenty  of  gold,  silver, 
and  jewels,  than  to  live  in  their  own  less  fruitful  country, 
and  earn  their  bread  by  toil,  or  by  plundering  each  other. 

6.  Accordingly,  some  of  them  set  out  under  their  daring 
leaders,  and  marched  into  Italy.  Others  soon  followed, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  these  hordes  had  settled 

like  swaxma  of  bees  in  atl  tlie  &ou\h.€EacQi\uQ.tiie$i  of  Europe. 
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7.  But  still  many  remained  behind  in  Germany,  and 
there  increased,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Charlemgane  they 
were  numerous  and  powerful ;  but  he  conquered  them,  as 
I  have  said  in  the  history  of  France.  You  will  recollect 
that  his  empire  included  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries ;  but  shortly  after  his  death,  these  seyeral  eoun- 
tries  became  separated  again. 

8.  Lothaire  became  emperor  of  Germany  in  841.  The 
empire  of  Germany,  thus  established,  was,  however,  com- 
posed of  many  separate  sovereignties,  each  of  which  had  its 
own  ruler.  In  the  year  912,  it  became  the  custom  for  these 
rulers  to  make  choice  of  one  of  their  number,  and  declare 
him  emperor,  and  he  then  presided  over  the  whole  of  Grer- 
many.  Thus  Germany  was  what  is  called  an  elective 
monarchy,  and  so  it  continued,  even  so  late  as  the  year 
1806,  when  the  emperor,  Francis  the  Second,  took  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with 
Napoleon. 

9.  In  1056,  Henry  the  Fourth  was  emperor.  He  had 
a  quarrel  with  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh ;  but  the  pope's 
power  was  so  great,  that  he  compelled  the  emperor  to  come 
to  Italy  to  ask  his  pardon.  When  Henry  arrive  at  the 
gate  of  the  pope's  palace,  the  weather  was  exceedingly 
cold,  and  there  was  snow  on  the  ground.  Pope  Gregory 
was  sitting  by  a  comfortable  fire,  and  he  sent  the  emperor 
word  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  till  he 
had  stood  three  whole  days  barefooted  in  the  snow,  with- 
out tasting  a  mouthful  of  food.  This  penance  the  poor 
emperor  was  compelled  to  undergo.  On  the  fourth  day, 
Pope  Gregory  gave  him  absohitioii  for  his  sins,  and  allowed 
him  to  warm  himself  and  eat  his  ^uiii^« 

10.  Another  emperor,  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  reigned  a 
hundred  years  afterwards,  had  a  quarrel  with  Pope  Celes- 
tinus.  In  order  to  make  peace,  he  was  persuaded  to  kneel 
down  and  kiss  the  pope's  toe ;  but  no  sooner  had  his  lii^«L 
touched  the  toe,  than  Pope  Celestmua  itey?\i^'!^\fi>&ViSiH»« 
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and  kicked  the  emperoi's  crown  off  his  head.  This  anec- 
dote will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  spirit  and  manners  of 
these  pretended  successora  of  St.  Peter. 

11,  In  1273,  Bodolph  of  Hapsbuigh,  a  native  of  Swit- 
zerland, was  elected  emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  sovereigns  of  Austria,  and  most 
of  the  Oeiman  emperors  ^nce  his  reign  have  been  his 
descendants. 


Questions.     1.  How  was  Germany  anciently  inhabited  ?   Men- 
tion Bonie  of  the  barbaroas  tribes.— 2.  What  of  them  in  uieient 

times  ?      In  the  time  of  Casar  ? 3.  What  of  the  arts  of  the  Ro- 

nuuH  ?     How  did  the  rude  tribes  become  partly  civilized  ?     What 

did  they  do  P 4.  What  of  Rome  five  hundred  years  after  CECsat  ? 

5.  What   did   the    Germans  soon   discover?     What    did  they 

thinli  ? 6.  What  did  some  of  them  do  ?     What  happened  in  a 

few  years  ? 7-  What  of  the  barbarians  that  renuuned  in  Ger- 
many ?     What  of  Charlemaf^e  ?     What  did  Ills  empire  inclnde  P 

8.  What  of  Lothaire  P     What  of  the  sovereignties  of  Geniuujy? 

What  became  the  custom  in  912  ?  What  of  the  emperor  ?  What 
was  the  government  of  Germany  ? 9.  When  was  Henry  IV.  em- 
peror ?     What  of  the  pope  ?     What  ot  the  penance  laid  by  the  pope 

upon  the  emperor  ? 10.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  Henry  VI.  and 

Pope  Celestinua  ? 11,  Who  was  chosen  emperor  ot  Gemuuiy  in 

1273?     What  of  him? 
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Chapter  CXVIII.    Eukope  continued.^— jIj^ihW  of 


B  Cottage. 


1.  Switzerland,  as  yon  know,  is  a  moimtamoua  little 
conntty,  containing  two  milliona  of  inhabitants,  which  is 
hemmed  in  between  Gennany,  France  and  Italy.  As  I 
have  many  kind  wishes  for  my  yonng  leaders,  I  hope  it 
may  he  theii  pleasant  fortune  some  day  or  other  to  vi^t 
Switzerland.  When  you  go  there,  you  will  find  good  roads, 
but  I  advise  yon  to  travel  on  foot.  There  are  so  many 
pleasant  things  to  see,  so  many  tall  mountiuns  looking  like 
white  clouds  up  in  the  sky,  so  many  little  blue  lak^ 
shimng  like  minors  among  the  hills,  so  many  bright  green 
valleys,  so  many  old  ruinous  castles,  in  short,  so  many- 
interesting  things  to  see,  that  you  will  he  stopping  every 
moment,  and  a  carriage  would  therefore  be  a  great 
trouble. 

2.  I  have  been  over  this  coontry  myself  and  I  went 
on  foot.  Switzerland  seemed  to  me  like  a  little  world.  <iC 
itself;   every  thing  ^raa  Eitaaage,  \i\A.  ^'^  '-m^jia^d^'fi^ 
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Among  snch  wild  mountains,  you  would  perliaps  expect 
to  meet  with  a  wild  and  fierce  people ;  jet  the  Swin  aie 
a  gentle  and  honest  race. 

3.  But  I  must  now  proceed  with  my  brief  account  of 
ihe  history  of  Switzerland.  This  coiratij  was  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  dukes  of  Austna^  and  when  one  of 
them,  named  Albert  the  Finst,  became  emperor  of  Germany, 
in  1296,  he  acted  like  a  t3rFani,  and  a^x>inted  goremors 
who  were  eren  wcnse  than  himself.  One  of  them,  named 
Gesler,  aet  his  cap  npcm  a  pole,  and  (urdered  all  the  people 
to  pay  the  same  honuige  to  it  that  they  would  to  the  ddke 
himadil 

4.  The  fiunons  peasant,  linUiam  Tel!,  would  not  pay 
homaipB  to  Gesler  s  cap.  My  readeis  have  heard  the  story, 
how  Qesler  commanded  Tell  to  shoot  at  an  apfde  ea  his 
own  son  •  head,  and  how  Tell  hit  the  apple  without  hurt- 
ing his  SOB. 

5.  At  last  the  oppression  of  the  governors .  drove  the 
Swiss  to  take  up  arms  against  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  Tell  was  their  principal  leader.  After  sixty  pitched 
battles  with  the  emperor  s  troops,  the  liberty  of  Swit- 
zerland was  established,  and  it  became  an  independent 
i^nblic 

6.  A  ballad  p<^ular  in  Switzerland  asserts  that  William 
Tell  is  not  yet  dead,  though  it  is  nearly  five  hundred  years 
since  he  was  seen  on  earth.  He  is  supposed  to  He  asleep 
in  a  cavern  near  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  with  two  other  men 
who  assisted  in  founding  the  republic.  These  three  slnm- 
herexs  are  called  the  Men  of  Grutli.  If  ever  Switzeriand 
shall  be  enslaved,  it  is  fiAncied  that  they  will  start  from 
their  sleep,  and  come  forth  with  their  andent  garb  and 
weapons,  and  roose  up  the  people  to  fight  for  their 
freedom. 

7.  Since  the  time  of  WiUiam  Tell,  Switzerland  has 
generally  been  afree  coontry;  but  during  the  French  Se-^ 
volution  it  was  conqueied^  it  liaia  wv^  Veen  restored  to 


bwitzeklahd. 


nknl  iBdepeadence,  bat  its  ponvifol  neighboon  imtei- 
e  in  ftU  its  affain. 


8.  Many  of  t&e  Swiss  leaTe  thnr  bewitaful,  but  poor 
WHBity,  to  seek  tkeir  fartuiies  m  Uliet  landsk  Semo  entei 
fncign  umies  m  seUtets,  and  othen.  waudtt  oil  'swk 
Bampc  as  aiUmimta  on  trovd^n; 
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I.  Where  i*  Switzeihtid  ?    Desctibe  the  ■ 


thenpeaf^ 

.   Wfat  of 

_  ._..  jfWillUmTeU? 

6.  Hcnr  did  Switzerland  obtain  her  liberty  ? Q.  What  legend 

UMe  the  SwijH  concerning  Williaia  Toll  and  his  two  compaoiona  t 

7.  What  of  SwiUerUuid  since  the  time  of  Tell  ? B.  Wh«t 

of  the  Swim  people  ? 


Chaptbk  CXIX,    E^moFE  continued. Seqttd  of 

German  Sittory. 

1,  I  WILL  now  proceed  with  the  Kiitory  of  Gierman^. 
Charles  the  Fifth  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  emperora 
of  Germany.  He  was  likewise  king  of  Spain,  and  mler 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  put  of  Italy. 

2.  When  this  great  potentate  was  fifty-seven  yean 
old,  he  grew  weary  of  pomp  and  power;  he  therefore 
leagued  his  ciOwn  to  his  son  Philip,  and  went  to  lire 

ia  »  monastery  in  EstiemiAxm  m  %'gaiai.    He  dressed 
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very  plainly,  and  occupied  himself  in  saying  liis  prayers 
and  working  in  a  garden. 

3.  One  day,  he  wrapt  himself  in  a  shroud  and  lay  down 
in  a  coffin,  stretching  himself  out  as  if  he  were  dead,  and 
then  ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him  to  the  tomb. 
The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  emperor  meant  to  be 
buried  alive :  he  merely  wished  to  keep  himself  in  mind 
that  his  life  must  soon  close.  But  the  ceremony  hastened 
his  end ;  for  it  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  in  1558. 

4.  Ferdinand  the  Second,  who  began  to  reign  in  1619, 
was  called  by  the  Catholics  the  Apostolic  Emperor,  because 
he  was  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
Germany.  This  gave  rise  to  what  is  called  the  Thirty 
Years'  War ;  the  Protestants  sought  the  aid  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  accordingly  invaded 
Germany,  and  gained  many  victories,  but  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Lutzen. 

5.  The  subsequent  history  of  Germany  does  not  abound 
with  the  sort  of  events  which  my  young  readers  would  be 
desirous  of  knowing.  Few  or  none  of  the  later  emperors 
performed  any  remarkable  actions. 

6.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  was  generally  a  prince  of  the  Hapsburgh  family. 
The  territories  of  Austria  were  enlarged  by  the  successive 
emperors,  and  it  finally  became  great  and  powerful. 

7.  In  1792,  Francis  the  Second  became  emperor  of 
Germany.  He  undertook  a  war  against  the  French,  but 
his  armies  were  routed,  and,  in  1806,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  and  took  that  of 
emperor  of  Austria.  His  empire,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1835,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
sovereignties  of  Europe,  and  deserves  a  separate  chapter. 


Questions.     1.  What  of  Charles  the  Fifth? 2.  Relate  an 

anecdote  of  him. 3.   When  did  Charles  thft  ¥\&3a.  ^'b'^ 

4.  When  did  Ferdinand  the  Second  be^  to  Tev^*^    ^>aa^  q1\ssssi^^ 


WB«t 
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ProteBbmla  fartfd  to  do  f 5.  What  »r  the  htte 

eountnea  h&s  AmtBft 
of  Genoui;  ia  .1702  ? 


cmperore  of  GermaDv  ? J.    With   what  countDca  has  Atrnttik 


took  ^>ee in  ISM?     Wfaatoftb 


Chaptee  CXX.     Epbope  continued. - 
Auttrian  Emjnre. 


1.  AuBTKiA  is  an  erienave  and  pofrerful  empire,  lying 
scmth  of  Rnssia  and  Poland,  and  north  of  Tnikef .  On 
tbe  vest,  it  is  bounded  by  tbe  Qerman  Btates,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy. 

2.  The  dukedom  of  Anstria  was  fonnMly  part  of  Qo^ 
many,  and  is  stiQ  considered  as  belonging  to  it ;  but  rf 
late  years  other  countries  have  been  added  to  the  em^nre 
which  do  not  belong  to  Germany;  it  now  includes  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  part  of  Poland,  part  of  Italy,  and  many 
o^er  «tatea  which  were  formerly  independent.     Ite  pm- 

sent  popnlaiioa  ia  about  tlnrtyA^o -mfflMwa. 
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3.  Yienna^  the  capital  of  the  Gennan  port  of  Austria^ 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  Europe,  and  is  situ- 
ated oa.  the  Danube,  which  is  here  a  large  river.  In 
winter  it  is  froz^i  over,  and  the  people  amuse  themselTos 
by  sliding,  skating,  and  driying  upon  it  in  dedges.  The 
scene  presented  at  such  a  time  is  very  gay  and  pleasant. 

4.  In  summer,  the  inhabitants  resort  to  the  public  gar- 
dens, which  are  extensive  and  beautiful.  Here  are  fine 
walks,  where  you  may  see  people  of  all  kinds.  There  are 
ladies  and  gentlemen  taking  the  air,  boys  and  girls  scam- 
pering about,  men  with  monkeys  taught  to  d^ce,  and  a 
multitude  of  curious  sports.  The  gentlemen  of  Austria 
are  very  fond  of  hunting  wild  boars,  which  are  common  ia 
that  country, 

5.  In  the  German  part  of  Austria,  which  is  the  eastern 
portion,  the  inhabitants  speak  the  German  language,  and 
have  the  manners  and  customs  of  G-ermaiy.  Hie  hastory 
of  this  country  has  been  partly  told :  in  early  times  it  was 
occupied  by  tribes  of  barbarians;  and  at  a  later  period  it 
formed  one  of  tibe  states  of  the  Gomaa  empire. 

6.  At  this  time  it  was  calkd  an  sodbdadby,  mail  was 
governed  by  an  archduke,  who  was,  bowever,  mthject  to 
the  ^nperor.  Eodolph  of  Hapfllmigh  sncceeded  io  tho 
government  of  the  empire  in  1273,  as  I  ham  teld  you, 
and  from  him  the  subsequent  sovereigns  ci  Austria  Inve 
descended.  After  his  time,  Austria  rabidly  niareased  in 
power,  and  at  lei^th  its  archduke  was  usually  elected 
emperor  of  Germany. 

7.  It  has  since  been  engaged  m  many  wars,  particularly 
with  Prussia,  Tiukey,  and  France.  In  1683,  the  Turks 
pushed  their  aims  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  laid 
siege  to  Vienna,  but  were  finally  driven  back. 

8.  In  1809,  Austria  was  involved  in  war  with  Buona- 
parte. She  had  well-trained  soldiers  and  able  generals, 
but  the  French  emperor  beat  them  in  several  pitched 
battles,  and  finally  entered  Vienna.    'EL^x^V'^iTsi^^^  ^^-M^a 
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with  the  emperoi,  bat  took  &om  him  a  large  portion  o£ 
Tiia  domtniotis. 

9.  These,  however,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  were 
lecovered ;  and  at  the  present  da,y,  Austria  is  considered 
SB  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe. 


QtrxOTioNS.     1.  Where  does  Austria  lie  ?    Its  b< 
1.  To  what  does  Austria  belong  ?     What  doei  it 

3.  What  of  Vienna  ?    What  ot  the  Danube  ? 

4.  What  of  the  public  gardenB  ? 6.  What  of  the  GermBn  pmt  of 

Austria  ?     What  uf  it  in  ancieot  times  ?    At  a  later  period  ? 

6L  What  was  it  called  at  this  time  F     Who  succeeded  to  the  empu« 

in  1273  ?     What  of  Austria  and  its  archduke  ? 7.  What  of  the 

ynie  of  Austria  ?     What  happened  m  1683  F B,  What  happrawd 

in  1809  ?     What  did  Buonaparte  do  ? 9.  How  ma/  Austria  be 

considered  at  the  present  day  ? 


BUNGABT. 


Chafixr  CXXI.    Europe  caniimieA.—— About 
Hwngary,  Bohemia,  the  Tyrol,  ■^. 


Huniaiion  and  Bolimiiaii  PesaBots. 


1.  I  MUST  now  give  you  a  \eiy  brief  account  of  some  of 
the  dependencies  of  Austria. 

2.  Hungary  is  an  extensive  country,  and  includes 
everal  provinces.  Buda,  the  capital,  is  a  fine  city, 
dtuated  upon  the  Danube.  The  climate  of  Hungary  is 
pleasant,  and  the  soU  yields  very  fine  grapes,  of  which 
some  choice  wines  are  made.  The  mountains  afford  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gold  and  fdlver.  The  nobles  live  in 
great  splendour,  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  little 
better  than  theit  slaves. 

3.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Hungary  consisted  of 
several  fierce  tribes,  who  appeiur  to  have  come  from  Asia 
into  Europe  at  a  very  early  date,  by  crossing  the  Alta 
Mountiuna.  They  probably  resembled  those  Tartar  trihoa 
G&Ued  Turks,  who  destroyed  the  Saiaceu  ^m.'^afi. 
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4«  The  most  famous  of  the  Hungarian  tribes  weie  the 
Huns.  An  army  of  these,  you  will  recollect,  was  led  into 
Italy  by  the  fierce  and  bloody  Attila,  about  450.  He 
had  already  fought  many  battles,  and  made  the  Greek 
empire  tributary  to  him :  he  now  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
poured  down  upon  the  plains  of  Italy,  spreading  terror 
and  desolation  among  the  inhabitants.  He  iqpproadhed 
the  city  of  Rome,  but  was  compelled  to  retire.  He  died 
in  451. 

5.  For  nuusy  yean,  Hungary  was  the  scene  of  perpetual 
wars.  Its  mlera  did  not  acquire  the  title  of  king  till  the 
time  of  Stcfiien,  who  died  in  1038,  after  a  i&gii  of  forty- 
seven  years.  The  country  was  often  the  scene  of  war 
with  the  Tmks,  and  its  brave  inhabitants  were  called  the 
bulwaik  of  Christendom.  In  1563,  Hungary  became 
a  part  cf  the  Austrian  emjore,  and  oontinnes  so  at  the 
present  day* 

6.  Bohonia  is  *  country  surrounded  by  moontaiaB,  fxm- 
taining  about  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  nek  in 
mines  of  silver,  tin,  and  precious  stones.  Many  of  the 
present  inhabitants  are  Jews ;  but  there  are  also  a  great 
many  of  those  strange,  wandering  people,  called  Gipsies. 

7.  This  country  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  Celts 
£Fom  Asia,  who  settled  there  about  600  years  before 
Christ.  About  450  years  after  Christ,  it  appears  thai  the 
Celts  had  been  driven  out,  for  the  people  at  that  time  were 
Germans,  under  the  government  of  a  duke.  Charlemagne 
rendered  the  country  tributary,  but  it  afterwards  became 
a  kingdom.  In  1526,  it  was  annexed  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  has  continued  so  ever  since. 

8.  There  are  many  other  provinces  belonging  to  the 
Austrian  empire,  as  Moravia^  Transylvania,  Dalmatia, 
Croatia ;  but  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  to  be  said 
about  them.  I  have  already  given  you  some  account  of 
Venice,  and  if  I  had  room,  I  would  tell  you  of  the  brave 

Tyroleae,  who  live  in  tiixe  moxmb^i^  Wi^oea  Italy  and 
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Oennany;  and  of  whose  chief,  the  gallant  Hofer,  joa 
have  no  doubt  heard.  But  I  must  now  proceed  to  the 
history  of  Prussia,  the  other  great  power  of  Germany. 


Questions.    2.  Wliat  of  Hnnwy  ?    Its  capital  ?   Climate  and 

soil  of  Hungary  ?    Mountains  ?     Inhabitants  ? 3.  What  of  the 

original  inhabitants  ?    Their  origin  ?    Whom  did  they  probaMj  re- 
semble?  4.  What  of  the  Huns?   What  of  Attila  ?  When  did  he 

die  ? 5.  What  of  Hungary  for  many  years  ?    What  of  Stephen  ? 

What  took  phice  in  1563  ? 6.  What  of  Bohemia  ?    Population  ? 

Hmes?    Inhabitants? 7.  What  of  a  tribe  of  C^ts  ?  Whooocu- 

pied  Hie  country  in  450  ?  What  of  Charlemagne  ?   What  toc^  place 
in  1526  ? 8.  Other  provinces  ?    Where  do  the  Tyndeae  live  ? 


Chapter  CXXIL    Evbofs  continued* Aboui 


1.  There  are  five  great  powers  in  Europe:  Gieat 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  AnsAria,  and  Prussia.  Of  Aese 
Prussia  is^  the  least  considerahle,  that  is,  it  has  the  fewest 
people,  the  least  wealth,  the  snallest  number  of  soldiers, 
and  therefore  the  least  powec  Tet  it  is  stiU  an  aknmvo 
country,  and  has  about  twdye  or  thirteen  isaBimm  of 
inhabitants. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Plraaaia  coiiffleis  of  two  wf  iilu 
tracts  of  territory.  The  laiger  of  the  two  is  bcMMled 
north  by  the  Bsdtic,  east  by  Haaeia,  sooth  by  Anteia, 
and  west  by  Germany.  The  smaller  portion  is  a  p«t  of 
Germany,  lying  along  the  xtwa  Shine,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  by  HoDaad  and  Be]|{iiim«  In  this  part 
is  situated  the  city  of  Cokgne,  fiuaMNis  lor  its  cathedial, 
and  its  scented  water  called  Earn  de  Oologiie. 

3.  The  capital  of  Fnuria  is  BeiiiB,  sitnated  on  ihb 
river  Spvee.  The  city  is  twehre  miks  in  ciicmBfieiaice, 
and  is  smrotuided  by  a  walL  It  has  a  splendid  palace 
where  the  king  resides,  a  fine  university  where  a  ^a>t. 
many  young  men  are  educated,  and  oevet^^^aR.^'a.^^l^^d^^^ 
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amtisenioiit,  and  is,  on  the.  whole,  one  of  the  handsomest 
cities  in  Europe. 

4.  Be§ide  Berlin,  there  are  many  other  fine  cities  in 
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Fmssia.  Among  theae  are  Potsdam,  where  there  ia  a 
royal  palace;  and  Dantzic,  a  wealthy  town,  tiie  chief 
seaport  of  Fnissia,  which  ie  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a 
large  garrison. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  Prassia  are  chiefly  of  German 
origin,  and  speak  the  German  language.  They  ate  in- 
dustrious, and,  a  multitude  of  schools  having  been  esta- 
blished by  the  government  among  them,  they  are  tolerably 
well  educated ;  but  the  government  is  a  despotism. 


G.  Berade  the  German  population,  Prussia  has  a  great 
many  Jews.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  the  Yandals, 
and  other  tribes  that  settled  in  the  country  long  ago,  who 
sUU  speak  then  ori^nal  languages ;  these  people  are  gene- 
rally very  ignorant,  and  appear  unwilling  to  be  taught. 
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the  Jringwlmn  of  PiaaBia  divided  ?    Describe  the  two  portioaik— 

a  Capital  of  Pnurift?  What  of  the  city  ? 4.  What  of  Potsdam  ? 

j)^iit2ie? S.  Whatof  themhabitantsofPniflBia?   Seho(^? 

C  What  cC  the  Jews?    Ancient  tribes  ? 


Chapter  CXXUI.    Europe  oontiiiaed.— — iTiieoi^f  ff 

Prmsia, 

1.  Prussia  was  fonnerly  inliabited  by  a  nation  called 
Borussi,  who  were  idolaters,  against  whom  a  crusade  was 
carried  on  by  the  Teutonic  knights.  Their  grand  master, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  took  the  title  of  Margrave 
of  Brandenburgh,  and  afterwards  of  Duke.  Prussia  did 
not  become  a  kingdom  till  the  year  1701. 

2.  Frederic  WOliam  the  Fini,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1713,  was  a  very  singular  monarch.  He  used  to  wear 
an  old  bine  coat,  whidti  was  omamented  witfi  rows  of 
copper  buttons,  reaching  from  Ins  ciun  half-way  down  his 
legs ;  aid  whenerer  he  had  a  new  ooat,  he  made  the  tailor 
sew  on  these  same  old  eof^er  bvttoot. 

3.  Ha  prided  himself  greatly  qh  a  wngiimmfc  ci  his 
guards  lAiA  ecmsisted  of  very  taH  me%  some  of  wiK>m 
were  between  six  sad  seven  feei  hifjiu  Them  g^jantic 
fellDiwB  ifeie  hired  fi»in  afi  parts  of  Europe;  and  if  those 
whoM  he  ifflnted  ftvm  amoi^  his  own  subjects  would  not 
come  of  their  own  accord,  the  king  Bude  them,  come  by 
force. 

4.  Frederic  William  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  about 
the  streets,  of  Berlin,  with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  if  he 
happened  to  see  any  idle  people,  he  would  g^ve  them  a 
sound  threshings  and  he  treated  his  own  children  worse 
than  ai^  one  else,  frequently  starring  as  well  a&  be9.ting 
ihencu 

5.  When  this  ill-tempered  old  king  died,  his  soft 
Frederic  came  into  possession  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 

tlreasure^  aa  well  as  aa  axmy  q£  «ixly  ihouaand  men.    Ho 
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goon  found  uses  enough  for  liis  money  and  Ids  soldif^ss^ 
in  a  war  with  Austria^  Russia,  and  France. 

6.  The  war  between  Prussia  and  these  three  powers 
began  in  175^5  and  was  called  the  Seven  Years*  War. 
Saxony  and  Sweden  joined  the  enemies  of  Frederic,  and  at 
one  time  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  losing  all  his 
dominions ;  but  he  was  assisted  by  England,  and  finaOy 
brought  the  war  to  an  honourable  close.  He  was  then  the 
most  celebrated  sovereign  of  his  time,  and  is  known  iir 
history  by  the  title  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

7.  He  was  almost  as  peculiar  in  his  dress  as  his  lathee 
had  been.  He  always  wore  a  uniform,  consisting  of  a  bhie 
coat  faced  with  red,  and  a  yellow  waistcoat  and  breeches, 
but  his  clothes  were  often  torn,  and  generally  soiled  with 
snuff.  He  wore  a  very  large  cocked  hat,  and  a  long  cue 
behind. 

8.  When  Frederic  the  Great  was  grown  an  old  man,  he 
nsed  to  sit  in  an  easy  chair,  wrapped  in  a  large  doak,  and 
appeared  to  take  no  pleasure  in  his  palace,  or  in  all  the 
pomp  and  power  of  his  kingdom.  He  seemed  very  sad, 
and  might  be  heard  muttering  to  himself — "  A  little  while 
longer,  and  I  shall  be  gone !"  He  died  in  1786,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five. 

9.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederic  William 
the  Second,  who  reigned  eleven  years.  The  next  king  was 
Frederic  William  the  Third,  the  present  monarch.  He  had 
a  large  army,  and  thought  himself  powerful  enough  to 
withstand  the  emperor  Napoleon.  But  at  the  battle  of 
Jena,  in  1806,  Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussiaji  army,  and 
killed  or  wounded  twenty  thousand  men,  and  forty  thou- 
sand were  taken  prisoners.  Frederic  William  was  then 
deprived  of  a  great  part  of  his  territories.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon,  the  losses 
of  Prussia  were  repaired. 

10.  Frederic  William,  has  shown  himself  sincerely  dasv- 
lovs  to  promote  tibe  good  of  lus  flaVy^oic^^,  V^\as&^is»^ 
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exerted  himself  to  diffuse  tlie  blessings  of  education,  and 
be  declared  that  there  should  be  a  Bible  in  every  cottage 
in  his  kingdom,  and  I  believe  that  is  now  the  case. 

Questions.      1.  Ancient  inhabitants  of  Prussia?      Teutome 

knights  ?     When  did  it  become  a  kingdom  ? 2.  What  of  Frederic 

William  the  First  ?     When  did  he  ascend  the  throne  ?     Give  an 

account  of  him. 5.  Who  succeeded  him  ?     In  what  wars  did  he 

engage  ? 6.  What  war  began  in  1756  ?    What  kingdoms  joined 

the  enemies  of  Frederic  ?     What  was  he  called  ? 'J,  What  was 

the  dress  of  Frederic  the  Great  ? 8.  What  of  him  when  he  had 

grown  old  ?     When  did  he  die  ? 9.  What  two  kings  succeeded 

him  ?    What  of  Frederic  WUliam  the  Third  ?     What  took  pUioe  at 

the  battle  of  Jena  ? 10.  What  of  the  Prussian  king  ?    What  took 

place  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 11.  What  eli£  can  you  say  of 

this  king? 


Chapter  CXXIV.  Europe  continued. Chronologic  of 

Germany^  Avstria^  Hungary  and  Prussia, 

Before  Christ. 

The  Celts  settled  in  Bohemia 600 

Russia  possessed  by  the  Venedi  .....  320 
Switzerland  subdued  by  Caesar       -        -        -        -        -  57 

Pannonia,  now  Hungary,  conquered  by  the  Romans  -        -      11 

A.  n. 
Dacia  conquered  by  Trajan  .....  103 

The  Romans  expeUed  from  Germany  ....  290 
Pannonia  conquered  by  the  Huns         ....  376 

Germany  conquered  by  the  Huns  .....  432 
Attila  leads  the  Huns  into  Italy  ....  450 

The  Celts  driven  from  Bohemia  .....  450 
Charlemagne  conquers  Germany  ....  802 

Hungary  annexed  to  the  German  empire  by  Charlemagne  •  804 
Switzerland  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy    -  888 

Emperors  first  chosen  in  Germany  ....      912 

Hungary  becomes  an  independent  kingdom   ...  920 

Stephen,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Hungary,  begins  to  reign  997 
Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany  .....  1056 
Bohemia  becomes  a  kingdom  .        .        •        .        ,    1099 

Prussia  conquered  by  the  Teutonic  knights    ...        1226 
Hodolph.  of  Hapeborgh  becomes  emperor  of  Germany        •    1273 
5mtzerIaadzeY0ltaagM]U[ib^Q^\ik«&^lk^       «      «       1307 


WiUiAm  Tell  died 13M 

Hatthias  Corvinus,  king  ot  Hanguy,  takes  Vienna        -  148S 

Louii,  king  of  Hungary,  defeated  and  killed  by  tlw  Tiuka  •  1636 

Bohemia  united  to  Anatria            -        .        .        .        .  |636 

Charles  V.,  emperoi  of  Oermany,  died     -        -        .        -  IftfiS 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Oermany  began  to  leign     -        -        .  1619 

The  Tmlu  ky  aege  to  VlemiB 1683 

Prnsaa  becomes  a  kingdom  --.--.  I70I 

Hmigory  annexed  to  the  Gennan  empiie  -        -        -        .  1 739 

War  between  Anstria,  Russia,  France,  and  Frusua       •  1750 

Fiancia  II,  becomes  emperor  of  Germany         ...  1793 

Switzerland  conquered  by  tiie  French    -        -        •        •  1798 

Napoleon  defeats  the  Prueaiuis  at  Jena    ....  1806 

'Vienna  taken  by  the  French 1S09 

Death  of  Francis  IL  emperor  of  Austria          ...  1835 


Cbapteb  CXXV.    Europe  continued.- 
ofSuttia. 

-  — H  = 


—Jkfcription 


1.  Tee  Russian  empire,  like  that  ofTuikey,  lies  partly 
in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia.  The  whole  of  the  northern, 
part  of  Asia  belongs  to  Russia ;  and  ihia  Sa  \ltui&3  w^^lusti^ 
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over  with  a  great  number  of  different  tribes,  who  chiefly 
wander  about  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  £M>d.for 
their  cattle. 

2.  Siberia  is  the  name  of  a  large  portion  of  norilem 
Asia.  It  is  a  bleak,  cold  region,  the  people  uo  p«or, 
and  the  lower  orders  of  the  natives  dress  in  tihe  Ahm  of 
wild  animals,  and  for  the  most  part  live  in  miaenble 
huts.  It  is  to  this  country  that  state  prisoneiB  are 
banished  by  the  emperor. 

3.  I  will  now  tell  you  of  that  p»i  of  Russia  wliiok  lies 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  vast  territory,  and  embraces  move  knd 
than  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  the  poptilation 
is  not  less  than  sixty  millions. 

4.  You  will  see  by  this  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  is  a 
very  powerful  ruler.  He  reigns  over  his  subjects  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure,  there  being  no  law  superior  to  his  will. 

5.  He  has  a  great  many  palaces  in  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  but  he  resides  chiefly  at  St.  Petersburg;  he 
has  an  immense  army,  and  is  always  surroimded  with  a 
great  many  soldiers. 

6.  By  looking  to  the  map,  you  will  see  that  Russia  in 
Europe  extends  from  the  Northern  or  Frozen  Ocean  on 
the  north,  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south,  a  ^stance  of 
nearly  two  thoosaad  miles ;  on  the  east,  it  is  separated 
from  Asia  by  the  Unl  Moontains  and  the  nver  Yolga ; 
on  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Fiidaad,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey. 

7.  In  such  a  vast  territory  as  this,  you  may  ireU  sup* 
pose  that  the  climate  is  various.  Along  the  borders  of 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  lakes  are  covered  with  ice  for  nine 
months  in  the  year.  In  Ae  middle  parts  of  Russia,  the 
winter  is  very  severe ;  in  the  southern  parts,  the  climate 
is  warm  and  pleasant.  Here  com  and  grapes  grow  in 
abundance. 

&  The  capital  of  Russia  is  St.  Peteisburg,  dtuated  on  ihe 
river  Neys^  whicli  flowa  mto  ftie  Qi\i^  ^l  YYcXjMad,    It  is 


s  q}leiidid  city,  and  oontaliu  aboot  htii  a  miUioit  inhaU- 
taota.     There  is  no  place  in  the  world  -when  yoa  wonH 
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see  more  strange  sights  than  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the 
streets,  you  see  a  great  many  soldiers  gaily  dressed,  gilt 
coaches,  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses,  beggars  coTered 
with  rags,  and  people  dressed  in  all  the  strange  ftsliions 
you  can  think  of.  There  are  a  great  many  palaces,  inha- 
bited by  the  nobility,  some  of  whom  keep  two  or  three 
hundred  servants. 

9.  Moscow  is  next  to  St.  Petersburg  in  size,  an^  con- 
tains about  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  liwas 
once  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  and  contains,  among  other 
remarkable  buildings,  the  Elremlin,  the  palace  of  the  OEais, 
as  the  emperors  were  formerly  called.  But  in  1812,  a 
great  part  of  it  was  burnt,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  French, 
and  in  this  way  a  great  part  of  Moscow  was  destroyed, 
but  it  has  since  been  rebuilt. 

10.  St.  Petersburg  carries  on  a  great  deal  of  commerce 
by  sea,  and  many  of  our  ships  go  there  to  get  hemp,  tallow, 
hides,  and  other  things.  But  Moscow  is  situated  fiir  in- 
land, and  therefore  carries  on  no  trade  by  sea. 

11.  There  is  no  monarch  in  the  world  who  reigns  over 
so  many  various  nations  as  the  emperor  of  Russia.  In  his 
European  dominions,  he  has  at  least  sixty  different  tribes 
or  nations  under  his  sway,  who  speak  different  languages, 
and  have  different  modes  of  life.  In  his  Asiatic  domi- 
nions he  probably  has  as  many  more. 

12.  In  the  northern  part  of  European  Russia,  there  are 
many  tribes  of  short,  swarthy  people,  called  Laplanders, 
Samoiedes,  &c.  These  live  almost  in  a  savage  state. 
Those  that  dwell  near  the  sea  live  almost  entirely  upon 
£sh,  and  resemble  the  Esquimaux  Indians  that  occupy  the 
northern  parts  of  America.  One  would  suppose  that  these 
poor  people  would  lead  a  very  miserable  life  in  their  cold 
country,  where  three-fourths  of  the  time  it  is  winter,  and 
where  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  months  together ;  but  our 

great  Creator  has  made  them  as  much  attached  to  their 
native  land  as  other  peoiple,  «eA  \5cks^  «^^^%at  <\aite  con- 
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tented.  They  have  no  boolts,  but  they  pass  avray  their 
long  winiera  in  sleeping,  smoking,  and  telling  long  atanes 
of  witctciafi,  with  which  they  aie  plentifully  provided 


13.  They  have  do  hietoir,  fot  tliey  seem  to  keep  no 
more  record  of  what  paases  among  them  than  a  kira  <^ 
beee.  Ome  geneiation  succeeds  anotlier,  and  so  thinga 
pE»  OR  frcm  age  to  age ;  aa  they  aie  peaceable  in  their 
diapodtiona,  they  have  no  great  battles  to  tell  of.  Una 
tiiey  j^  on,  living  now  as  their  gieat-giaBd&therB  livod 
be&re  them.  They  acknowledge  the  ftnth<»ity  of  ths 
ompraor,  and  pay  a  tribute  of  furs,  but.  in.  other  respects 
tliey  do  pretty  mach  as  they  please. 

14.  In  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
aleo  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Don,  in  Asia,  is  found  a 
fierce  race  of  people,  called  Cossacks,  who  serve  in  the 
IRusdan  armies  without  pay,  foi  the  sake  of  plunder. 
T^iey  are  mounted  c»i  small  but  hardy  hoisea,  and  aimed 
with  pistols  and  long  lances,  with  which  they  made  most 
terrible  slaughter  among  the  French  army  in  its  retreat 
&om  Moscow. 

15.  Besides  these  tribes,  there  are  many  Jews,  sereral 
miOiona  of  Poles,  a  great  many  Germans,  and  some  gipdes 
in  Sussia.  In  the  cities,  the  people  are  littie  interfered 
with,  and  each  man  pursues  what  occupation  he  pleases. 
But  the  country  people  who  till  the  land  are  held  in  a 
state  of  bondage  similar  to  that  of  the  vassals  in  old  feudal 
times ;  they  are  called  boors,  are  in  a  sad  state  of  igno- 
lance  and  poverty,  and  belong  either  to  the  emperor  or  ti> 
the  nobiUty. 
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QuKSTiONS.     1.  What  of  the  Russian  empire  ?     What  of  nor- 
thern Asia  ?    Trihes  ? 2,  To  what  country  is  the  name  of  Siberia 

ghnen  ?    What  of  the  country  ?    People  ?    State  Prisoners  ? 3. 

What  of  Russia  in  Europe  ?    Its  popuhition  ?        4.  What  of  ihe 

emperor  of  Russia  ? 6.  What  is  the  extent  of  Russia  in  Europe  ? 

Boundaries  ? T.  Climate  of  Russia  in  Europe  ?  Productions  ? 

&  What  of  St.  Petersburg  ?    What  may  you  see  in  the  streets  ? 
Palaces  ? 9.  What  of  Moscow  ?    What  was  done  fin  1812  ? 

10.  What  of  the  commerce  of  St  Petersburg  ?   That  of  Moscow  ? • 

11.  What  of  the  various  nations  subject  to  Russia  ? What  tribes 

live  in  the  north  of  Russia  ?    Whom  do  they  resemble  ?     What  of 

their  employments  ?    Their  life  ? 14.  What  of  the  Cossacks  ? 

What  of  the  other  inhabitants  ? 16.  What  of  the  boors  ? 


Chapter  CXXVI.     Europe  continued. The  Beign 

of  Peter  the  Great. 

1.  Although  Russia  is  such  an  immense  empire,  its 
history  will  not  detain  us  long,  for  it  was  a  country  of 
barharians  till  within  little  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  rank  among  civilized 
nations  till  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne. 

2.  Peter  was  a  very  wonderful  man,  and  though  he  had 
great  success  in  his  attempts  to  civilize  his  subjects,  he 
seems  never  to  have  been  civilized  himself,  but  continued 
somewhat  of  a  barbarian  all  his  life. 

3.  Peter  ascended  the  throne  in  1696,  and  two  years 
after  he  determined  to  leave  Russia,  and  travel  over  Eu- 
rope,  that  he  might  introduce  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
among  his  people.  He  did  not  go  to  any  of  the  universi- 
ties, nor  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages, 
that  not  being  the  sort  of  knowledge  he  wanted.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  Holland,  and  learn  the  trade  of 
a  ship-carpenter ;  the  house  is  still  standing  in  which  he 
used  to  live  while  there.     He  afterwards  came  to  England. 

4.  Besides  learning  the  business  of  ship-carpentry,  he 
took  lessoBA  in  other  branches  of  mechanics,  and  also  in 
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surgery;  in  short,  he  neglected  no  kind  of  knowledge 
which  he  thooght  would  be  nseliil  to  himself  or  kis 
subjects. 

5.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  heard  that  his  sister 
was  endeavonring  to  usurp  the  throne.  This  intelligence 
compelled  him  to  break  off  his  studies  and  labours,  and 
hasten  back  to  the  city  of  Moscow,  and  on  arriying  there, 
he  put  many  of  the  conspirators  to  death,  confined  his 
sister  for  life,  and  massacred  a  large  body  of  guards,  called 
Strelitzes,  who  had  favoured  her  pretenaons.  From  this 
time  he  was  so  much  occupied  in  war,  and  in  taking  eare 
of  the  empire,  that  he  never  had  leisure  to  proceed  further 
with  his  education ;  but  he  had  already  learnt  a  great  deal, 
and  the  effect  of  his  knowledge  was  soon  seen  in  the  im- 
provement of  Russia. 

6.  Peter  used  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  hnsy 
himself  all  day  about  the  affiurs  of  government ;  but  in 
the  evening,  when  his  work  was  over,  he  would  seat 
himself  beside  a  large  bottle  of  brandy,  and  drink  till  hia 
reason  was  quite  gone. 

7.  This  habit,  together  with  ibe  natural  vkdeace  df  hia 
temper,  rendered  him  almost  as  dangerous  to  his  friends 
as  to  his  enemies.  He  was  aware  of  this,  and  aCkm  said 
that  he  had  corrected  the  faults  of  Russia,  but  tiuit  he 
could  not  correct  his  own.  Peter  was  in  the  hahk  of 
beating  those  who  offended  him  with  his  cane,  not  ezeept- 
ing  the  highest  noblemen,  or  even  the  empress  GitlMnne, 
his  wife. 

8.  Peter  divorced  his  first  wiiEe,  and  shut  her  «p  in  a 
nunnery,  and  fearing  that  his  son  Alexis  would,  if  he 
became  emperor,  restore  the  former  state  of  thii^B,  he  had 
him  tried  for  treason,  and  put  to  death  in  ]Miaoii.  He 
himself  died  soon  after,  and  although  he  had  many  &ults, 
and  was  guilty  of  many  cruel  actions,  his  memory  is  reve- 
Tenced  in  his  own  country,  which  owes  its  present  greatness 
to  his  exertions. 
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QuBSTiONSL    L  What  of  ibe  Idstoiy  of  Ruisia  ? 2.  What 

of  Peter  the  Great  ? 3.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  Peter  set 

about  acquiring  knowledge, 6.  In  what  vice  did  Peter  indulge  ? 

8.  What  was  the  fate  of  Peter's  son  ?    The  character  of  Peter  ? 


Chapter  CXXYII.     Europe  continued. The  Suc^ 

cessors  of  Peter  the  Chreat, 

1.  Peter  died  in  1725,  at  the  age  of  fiffcy-tlireey  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  wife,  tlie  empress  Cathenne.  She 
had  been  a  country  girl,  and  Peter  bad  married  her  for  the 
sake  of  ber  beauty.  In  some  respects,  Catherine  was  a 
good  sort  of  woman;  but,  among  other  faults,  she  was 
rather  too  fond  of  wine. 

2.  She  reigned  only  about  two  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  her  husband's  grandson,  named  Peter  the  Second.  He 
died  in  1730,  and  left  the  throne  to  Anna  Ivaaowiia,  his 
nieee.  The  empress  Anne  lias  a  good  aoveni^%  and  per- 
formed many  praisewwthy  acts. 

3.  The  successor  of  Anne  was  the  {mneeaB  Elisabeih,  a 
dangfaiear  of  Peter  the  Cbeai.  She  mounted  the  throne  in 
1740,  and  reigned  tweoij-iifo  years.  Her  spcceaaor  was 
Peter  iiw  Tliird,  a  weak  and  indol^it  prince,  who  began 
to  lAffL  in  1763^  aoai,  Hke  Peter  the  Great,  had  a  wife 
named  CadieraK.  Thsf  had  not  kmg  sat  together  on  the 
throne,  wlm  dbe  contrived  to  depose  Peter,  and  made 
hexmtf  ado  rakr  af  Rnaaiti,  and  he  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered. Catherine  was  endowed  with  great  talents :  and 
she  may  certainly  rank  next  to  Peter  the  Great,  for  the 
improvements  she  effected  among  her  subjects.  Some 
people  called  her  Catherine  the  Great  Man ;  for  many  of 
her  great  qualities  were  rather  those  of  a  man  than  a 
woman. 

4.  In  1796,  when  she  died,  Catherine  was  on  the  point 
of  driving  the  Turks  from  their  territories ;  if  she  had  sac- 
oeeded  in  doing  so,  she  would  ha^e  goi^eimi^^^^v^tks^^  <iL 
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the  vast  region  between  tlie  Uediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Aictic  Ocean.  Bnt  death  hurried  the  great  empress  ayray, 
in  the  midst  of  her  projects,  and  she  was  succeeded  by 
her  son  Paul,  who  was  then  fort^-three  years  old. 

5.  Paul  bad  been  treated  with  great  haisbness  by  his 
mother,  and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  many  of  bis 
acts  betokened  insanity.  This,  in  a  country  like  Russia, 
where  the  sovereign's  will  is  tbe  supreme  law,  produced  so 
much  alarm,  that  some  of  his  nobles  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  murdered  him  in  bis  palace,  on  tbe  24th 
of  March,  1801. 


6.  Paul  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
who  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  opposition  to  Kapoleon, 
and  marched  with  the  other  allies  of  England  to  Paris,  in 
1814.  On  his  return  to  Russia,  he  exerted  himself  to 
introduce  among  bis  subjects  many  of  tbe  improvements  in 
aits  and  mana&ctnres,  which  he  bad  observed  in  other 
conntriea.  and  estabUshed  a.  \trj  powerful  navy.    He  died 
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at  Taganioc,  in  Southern  Russia^  on  the  Ist  of  December, 
1825. 

7.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  elder  brother  Gon- 
stantine,  having  renounced  his  claim  to  the  throne,  Nicho- 
las, his  next  brother,  succeeded,  and  is  the  present  emperor. 


Questions.    1.  When  did  Peter  die  ?    Who  succeeded  him  ? 

What  of  the  empress  Catherine  ? 2.  How  long  ,  did  she  reign  ? 

Who  succeeded  her  ?  When  did  Peter  II.  die  ?  Who  succeeded 
him  ?  What  of  the  empress  Anne  ? 3.  Who  succeeded  the  em- 
press Anne  ?  What  of  her  ?  When  did  Peter  III.  hegin  to  reign  ? 
What  of  his  wife  ?    What  can  you  say  of  her  ?— 4.  What  had 

Catherine  nearly  accomplished  ?     When  did  she  die  ? 6,  Who 

succeeded  her  ?    What  of  the  emperor  Paul  ? 6.  Who  succeeded 

him  ?    What  of  Alexander  ? 7.  Who  is  the  present  emperor  of 

Bussia? 


Chapter  CXXVIII.    Europe  continued.— —il5ou£ 

Sweden, 

1.  The  Swedish  territories  at  present  comprise  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  part  of  Lapland.  These  are  bounded  north 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  east  by  Russian  Lapland,  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  and  the  Baltic ;  south  by  the  Baltic,  the 
Gategat  and  the  Skager  Rack ;  and  west  by  the  North 
Sea. 

2.  Sweden  is  a  cold  and  mountainous  country,  cele- 
brated for  its  iron,  of  which  large  quantities  are  brought 
to  this  country.  The  people  are  industrious,  bold,  frank, 
and  independent.  The  cattle  are  few,  and  of  small  size, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  live  upon  milk,  cheese, 
and  fish. 

3.  Stockholm,  the  capital,  is  a  large  city;  there  is  a 
celebrated  university  at  Upsal ;  and  Bergen  and  Gotten- 
burg  are  well-known  sea-ports.  "" 

4.  The  Swedes  are  a  sensible  people,  and  are  disposed 
to  make  the  best  of  everything.    "WYieiv  \!fiL«vt\^\^'^^^^KiM«. 
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goes  amy,  tbey  celebrate  the  letsm  of  tpnag  hj  gtett 
lejoicinga.  They  love  their  country,  &nd  insist  thai  it  is 
flie  pleaBSnteBt  pari  of  tke  world.  The  knrei  sort  of 
■fttires  dren  in  Bheep-«kiiiB,  and  live  in  S  faomelj  aott 
-of  way,  bat  ue  polite,  honest,  and  jriendly. 


Svedisii  Csnia^ 


5.  Not  much  ia  known  about  the  early  history  of  Swe- 
den. In  andent  times  it  was  under  the  goremment  of 
Denmark :  and  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
Danish  queen,  named  Margaret,  ruled  ovei  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway. 

6.  In  1618,  the  Dauiah  king,  Chriatiem,  cansed  mnety- 
four  Swedish  senators  to  be  massacred  in  the  city  of  Stock- 
holm. Gustayna  Vasa,  the  son  of  one  of  these  senators, 
incited  the  Swedes  to  revolt  against  Dcmnark.  The  king 
of  Denmark  sent  an  army  to  put  down  the  rebels.  But 
the  ships  in  which  the  Danish  soldiers  had  embarked, 
got  embedded  in  the  ice,  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  and  the  . 
inhabitants  skated  off  from  the  shore,  and  set  the  ships  on 
fre.  CustaTusYasa  succeeded  in  freeing  his  conntry,  and 
fraa  dioeea  king. 
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7.  The  next  soyereign  of  Sweden  who  need  be  men- 
tioned, was  GustaTus  Adol^^us.  He  began  to  reign  in 
1611,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  This  kii^  was  a  graot 
warrior,  and  yanquished  the  best  generals  in  the  seivioe  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany.  In  1632  he  won  the  battle  of 
Latzen,  but  was  killed  at  the  moment  of  yictory. 

8.  GustaTTis  Adolphus  left  a  daughter  named  Christina, 
who  was  then  only  six  years  old.  She  was  thought  to 
possess  remarkable  talents,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
with  her  education ;  but  she  was  neither  a  good  woman 
nor  a  good  queen. 

9.  After  reigning  a  considerable  time,  queen  Christina 
became  weary  of  the  cares  of  goremment.  She  therefore 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  set  out  to  seek  a  residence  in 
some  pleasanter  country  than  Sweden.  But  her  ocmduct 
was  so  bad,  that  all  the  kings  of  Europe  were  ashamed  to 
have  such  a  woman  in  their  dominions.  At  last,  she 
adopted  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  pope  permitted  her 
to  reside  in  Rome. 


Questions.    1.  What  do  the  Swedish  territories  comprise  ? 

2.   What  of    Sweden? 3.    The    capital?      Other  towns? 

4.  What  of   the  Swedes  ?    Dress  ?    Manners  ? 5.  History  ©f 

Sweden?  What  of  Queen  Margaret? 6.  What  was  done  ia  151S? 

What  of  Gustavus  Vasa  ?  What  of  the  king  ?  The  ships  ?  What  of 

Gustavus  Vasa  ? 7.  Who  was  king  of  Sweden  in  1611  ?    What 

of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ?    In  what  battle  did  he  die  ? 8*  What  of 

Queen  Christina  ?   Where  was  she  permitted  to  reside  ? 


Chapter  CXXIX.     Europe  continued. Charles  the 

Twelfth  and  his  Successors, 

1.  The  most  famous  sovereign  that  Sweden  ever  had, 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  was  Charles  the 
Twelfth. 

2.  He  began  to  reign  in  1697,  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 
From  his  youth  upward,  he  tbou^t  ol  ii^^i'Osiiai^Xi^ 
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a  soldier.  When  he  was  only  about  seyenteen  years  old, 
Peter,  the  czar  of  Russia,  and  the  kings  of  Poland  and 
Denmark,  made  war  upon  him. 

3.  Charles  beat  them  all  in  the  first  campaign.  When 
he  heard  the  bullets  whistling  by  his  ears,  he  showed 
great  delight,  and  exclaimed,  '^  That  shall  be  my  music  i" 
and,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  never  ¥dshed  for  any  other 
music.  Charles  the  Twelfth  was  a  scourge  to  all  Europe, 
and  to  his  own  kingdom  more  than  to  any  other.  He 
delighted  in  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  any  good 
which  he  expected  to  gain  by  it.  During  the  first  few 
years  of  his  reign,  Charles  was  constantly  successful,  and 
might  have  made  peace  on  advantageous  terms,  bat 
nothing  short  of  the  entire  conquest  of  Russia  would 
satisfy  him. 

4.  He  invaded  that  country  in  1 708,  and  the  next  year 
was  totally  defeated  at  Pultowa,  where  his  whole  army 
was  destroyed,  except  three  hundred  men,  who  made  their 
escape  with  him  into  Turkey.  They  were  kindly  received, 
and  Charles  induced  the  Turks  to  make  war  on  Russia. 
His  subjects  earnestly  entreated  him  to  return  to  Sweden, 
but  he  feared  to  trust  himself  in  Germany,  the  princes  of 
which  country  he  had  greatly  offended. 

5.  The  Turks  at  last  wished  him  to  leave  their  country, 
when  he  refused,  unless  supplied  with  a  large  sum  of 
money ;  twice  the  sum  he  asked  was  sent  to  him,  but  he 
still  refused  to  set  out.  When  means  were  taken  to 
compel  him,  he  had  the  madness  to  fortify  his  house,  and 
defend  it,  with  only  forty  men,  against  the  Turkish  army, 
which  he  did  till  the  house  was  burnt  over  his  head. 

6.  Being  made  prisoner,  he  feigned  sickness,  and  actually 
kept  his  bed  for  ten  months.  At  last,  however,  he  left 
Turkey,  in  the  year  1714,  with  only  one  attendant,  and 
travelled  in  disguise  through  Germany  to  Stralsund,  a 
town  on  the  Baltic,  then  besieged  by  the  Danes.     Here 

lie  remained  till  the  place  Y^a^  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
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when  he  made  his  escape  across  the  Baltic  in  an  open 
boat,  and  reached  Sweden,  fourteen  years  after  he  had 
left  it. 

7.  He  found  his  kingdom  in  a  most  deplorable  state, 
but  his  only  care  was  to  raise  fresh  armies.  The  country, 
however,  could  furnish  no  more,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
agree  to  a  peace  which  stripped  Sweden  of  territories  she 
had  conquered  a  hundred  years  before. 

8.  Charles  could  not  long  remain  inactive,  and  in  1718, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  invaded  Norway,  where  he 
was  killed,  at  the  siege  of  Fredericksthall,  it  is  believed, 
by  one  of  his  own  officers :  his  head  was  shattered  by  a 
ball,  and  his  sword  was  found  half  drawn  from  the  scab- 
bard. Some  historians  call  him  a  hero,  but  he  seems 
better  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  madman. 

9.  One  of  his  successors,  named  Gustavus  the  Third, 
was  shot  at  a  masquerade,  in  1792;  and  Gustavus  the 
Fourth  behaved  in  such  a  manner  that  his  subjects  were 
compelled  to  dethrone  him.     This  took  place  in  1809. 

10.  The  next  king  was  Charles  the  Thirteenth.  The 
emperor  Napoleon  caused  a  French  general,  named  Bema- 
dotte,  to  be  declared  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  heir 
to  the  throne.  In  1818,  when  Charles  the  Thirteenth 
died,  Bemadotte  succeeded  him,  and  took  the  title  of 
Charles  John  the  Fourteenth. 


Questions.  1.  Who  was  the  most  famous  of  the  kings  of 
Sweden  ? 2.  When  did  he  begin  to  reign  ?  What  did  he  prin- 
cipally think  of  when  a  boy  ?    Who  made  war  upon  him  ? 3. 

What  anecdote  can  you  tell  of  him  ?     What  can  you  say  of  him  ? 
What  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  for  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign  ? 

When  was  the  battle  of  Pultowa  ?    Where  did  Charles  fly  ? 

4.  What  was  his  conduct  there  ? 6.  When  did  Charles  return  to 

Sweden? 7»  In  what  condition  did  he  find  his  kingdom? . 

8.  How  did  he  meet  his  death  ?  What  do  historians  think  of  Charles 

the  Twelfth  ? 9.  Who  succeeded  him  ?    When  did  Gustavus  the 

Third  die  ?    When  was  Gustavus  the  Fourth  dethroned  ? 10. 

Who  was  the  next  king  ?    What  of  Napoleon  ?    When.  ^^  '^irscgac 
dotte  fiofioeed  to  the  throne  ?   What  tiUe  M\)dd  ttBsso3&&'^ 
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by  the  sea.  The  people  have  a  great  many  cattle,  and 
they  seem  very  fond  of  tilling  the  soil.  Copenhagen,  the 
capital,  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  is  about  two 
millions.  The  Danish  language  is  spoken  both  in  Denmark 
and  Norway. 

8.  The  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, were  anciently  called  Scandinavia.  In  very  early 
times  they  were  occupied  by  tribes  of  Finns  and  Ger- 
mans; afterwards  the  Goths  conquered  these  countries. 
They  were  led  by  Odin,  of  w^hom  many  marvellous  tales 
are  told,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  as  a 
kind  of  Jupiter,  among  these  northern  tribes.  Skiold, 
the  son  of  Odin,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of 
Denmark. 

9.  AU  that  we  really  know  of  Denmark  at  this  early 
period  is,  that  the  people  were  composed  of  wild,  adven- 
turous warriors,  who  were  considered  by  the  more  southern 
nations  of  Europe  as  pirates.  About  the  time  that  the 
Roman  empire  fell,  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians 
were  known  by  the  general  name  of  Northmen. 

10.  These  bold  freebooters  sallied  forth  in  their  little 
vessels,  and  made  conquests  in  different  countries.  Some 
of  them  settled  in  England,  some  in  that  part  of  France 
then  called  Neustria,  now,  from  them,  Normandy,  and 
some  of  them  reached  Spain  and  Italy. 

11.  In  920,  the  several  Danish  tribes  appear  to  have 
been  united  under  one  government.  Canute  conquered 
England  and  a  part  of  Scotland  in  1016,  and  subdued 
Norway  in  1030.  Since  his  time,  Denmark  has  been 
engaged  in  several  wars,  but  its  history  offers  but  little 
that  is  interesting. 

12.  The  island  of  Iceland  is  situated  in  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  belongs  to  Denmark ;  it  is  very  mountainous 
and  barren,  and  contains  Mount  Hecla,  a  celebrated  vol- 

Cioo^  and  tiie  GeyseiS)  oi\>o\&cl^%y^^*   1^^  inhabitants 


Bie  6.fty  thousEind  in  number,  and  are  honest,  pious,  and 
much  attached  to  their  country. 
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eariy  inhahitanta  of  Norway  ?  What  waa  done  in  860  ? 6,  Whrai 

was  Norway  conquered,  and  by  whom  ?  When  did  it  become  inde- 
pendent ?  What  of  it  in  1397  ?  In  1814  ? 7.  Where  U  Den- 
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Population  of  the  Danish  kingdom  ?     What  language  is  spoken  in 

Korway  and    Denmark  ? 8.  What  three  countriea  were  called 
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Chapter  CXXXI.     EtrnopE  contmued. Brief  nolM^. 

ofgeeeral  Kii^thms  tmd  Slatet. 


1 .  These  are  several  countries  of  Europe,  of  irMch  my 
liinita  will  not  pennit  me  to  gire  a  separate  hiatorjr.  Some* 
of  them  have  been  spoken  of  in  connexion  witK  other 
kingdoms,  and  tfie  rest  must  &e  briefly  noticed  th  one 
cKapter. 

2.  If  I  had  time,  I  conid  tell  a  long  story  about  Hol- 
lanif,  a  country  once  coTered  by  the  sea,  'which  is  now 
waFEed  out  by  a  vast  dyke.  The  people  of  Holland  ara 
caDed  Dutch,  and  are  known  all  the  world  over  ae-greafr 
smokers.  They  are,  however,  an  industrious  people,  xeA 
I  know  of  nothing  more  comfortable  than  the  inaiifc  of  w 
thriily  Dutchman's  house  in  his  own  country.  Amsttrdtun^ 
the  capital,  contains  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitantr. 

3.  In  Belgium,  the  people,  strange  as  H   may  seen^ 
have  a  mixtnie  of  Dutch  and  French  manners.     They 
amoke  a  great  deal  of  tobacco,  yet  speak  the  F^ne& 
language.    The  country  is  pleasant,  &*ntt©  -^si*  »:»  -^iscj 
beatttifal,  and  many  of  the  diks  a.ta  !['  '  ~  ' 
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The  principal  are  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Liege ; 
Bruges  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns. 

4.  The  Netherlands,  now  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  were  formerly  one  country*  The 
whole  territory  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea^ 
east  by  Germany,  south  by  France,  and  west  by  the 
British  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  These  countries  had 
formerly  princes  of  their  own,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century 
they  belonged  to  Spain. 

6.  In  1581,  the  seven  northern  provinces  revolted 
against  Philip  of  Spain,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
republic,  which  was  then  called  Holland.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  a  very  powerful  nation,  espe- 
cially by  sea,  and  second  only  to  England. 

6.  The  remaining  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were 
long  under  the  government  of  Austria.  In  1810,  the 
whole  of  the  Netherlands  were  united  to  France,  but  in 
1814  were  formed  into  a  separate  kingdom.  In  1830 
there  was  a  revolution,  the  union  was  dissolved,  and  the 
southern  provinces  now  compose  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
of  which  Prince  Leopold,  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  the 
sovereign. 

7.  Poland  was  once  a  nation  of  Europe,  but  it  is  now 
no  longer  so.  It  was  bounded  north  and  east  by  the 
Sussian  dominions,  south  by  Austria  and  Turkey,  and 
west  by  Prussia.  The  crown  was  elective,  which  gave 
rise  to  civil  wars,  and  in  1772,  the  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  seized  upon  Poland,  and  divided  the 
greater  part  of  its  territories  among  themselves ;  in  1795 
ihej  seized  the  remainder.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Russian 
portion  have  since  struggled  bravely  to  regain  their  free- 
dom, but  in  vain.  The  country  has  been  laid  waste  by 
the  fierce  armies  of  Russia ;  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
the  arts  of  peace,  have  been  arrested  by  internal  wars,  and 
a  semi-barbarous  character  has  been  thereby  imparted  to 
tbe  unhappy  natives  of  thia  ill-fated  land.    Many  of  the 

noblest  and  the  best  among  t\ifi;m\iw^'^^««^  ^vcLisi-^TOt^ 
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01  Have  follen  victims  to  tlie  vengeoiice  of  an  enraged  con- 
queror ;  others  have  fled  into  voluntary  exile,  and  of  these 
a  great  nnmber  have  taken  shelter  in  our  own  country, 
where  they  have  been  bountifully  relieved  both  by  the 
government  and  the  people. 


8.  I  have  already  given  you  a  short  account  of  the 
states  of  Italy ;  but  it  may  be  well,  however,  to  repeat  a 
few  thinga  here.  The  republic  of  Venice,  as  you  may 
recollect,  was  founded  in  the  fifth  century.  It  at  first 
comprehended  only  somo  marshy  islands,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  afterwards,  a  considerable  tract  of 
territory  on  the  mainland  was  annexed  to  its  government. 
It  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce ;  and,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  a  very  powerful  state.  It  was  customary 
for  the  Doge  of  Venice,  who  was  the  chief  ruler,  to  espouse 
the  sea  as  a  wife,  with  pompous  ceremonies.  Venice  has 
long  been  going  to  decay,  and  is  now  under  the  government 
of  Austria.  The  city  of  Venice  is,  however,  the  admira.- 
tion  of  all  travellers. 

10.  Genoa,  on  the  norili-weateni.  c«a;^<A'\iai.l  i^RW^*^ 
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resembled  Venice  in  its  government,  althou^  it  never  waa 
80  powerful ;  in  1815  it  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  Sardinia  is  an  island  in  the  Mediteiianean  Sea, 
and  has  been  a  kingdom  since  the  year  1720.  Besadea 
Genoa,  it  possesses  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  in  Italy. 

11.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  generally  called  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Its  territories  comprise  all  the 
south  of  Italy,  besides  the  islands  of  Sicily,  and  some  small 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  sovereigns  of  Naples 
are  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain. 

12.  In  1806,  the  emperor  Napoleon  gave  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  to  one  of  his  most  distinguished  generals^  Joa- 
chim Mnrat.  King  Joachim  was  expelled  in  1815^  and 
the  Two  Sicilies  were  restored  to  the  old  king,  FercBiiand ; 
the  next  year,  Murat  was  taken  piisoner  and  ahoti,  while 
attempting  to  regain  the  kingdom. 

QuEsnoNSL     2.  Wbflt  of  Ebllaiid  ?    The  people  ?     What  is 

the  population  of  Amsterdam  ? 3.  WBat  of  tibe  peoplb  of  Bel- 

gimn  ?     The  comidzy  ?     The  cities  ? 4.  What  of  Holkuid  and 

Belgimn  ?     How  is  the  territory  bounded  ?     To-  wh(Hn  has  it  be- 
longed at  different  tunes? &  What  tookplaae  in  1581  ?     When 

was  Holland  yery  poweiM  ?■        6,  What  of  ishe  remaining  provinces 

of  the  Netherlands  ?     What  took  place  in  1810  ?     In  1830  ? 

7.  What  of  Poland  ?     Its  boundaries  ?     What  took  place  in  1772  ? 

In  1795  ?     What  of  the   Poles  ? 8.  What  of  Venice  ? 9. 

When  was  it  powerfiil  ?     What  was  an  annual  ceremony  ?     What 

of  Venice  now  ? 10.  What;  of  Genoa  ?     Sardinia  ?    Smce  when 

has  it  been  a  kmgdom  ?     What  territories  belonged  to  it  ? 11. 

What  is  the  kingdom  of  Naples  generally  called  ?     Whaft  of  its 

territories? 12,  What  of  Napoleon?      King  Joachim?     King 

Ferdinand  ? 
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of  Rimna^  Sweden^  Laplcmd^  Norway^  Denmark^  Hoi" 
land^  Belgium^  ^c. 
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Chapter  CXXXIII.     Europe  contimied.         Kingdom 

of  Chreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 

1.  The  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britidn  and  Irelmd 
comprises  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland*  The 
first  three  of  which  form  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  wHch 
is  separated  on  the  south  from  France  by  the  British 
Channel,  and  on  the  east  from  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  by  the  German  Ocean,  or  North  Sea.  On  the 
west  it  is  divided  from  Ireland  by  St.  George's  ChanneL 

2.  These  two  islands  are  small  in  extent,  but  they  contain 
upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  of  inhabitants.  Besides 
this,  the  country  has  colonies  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  so  that  the  sovereign  ndes 
over  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  and 
Great  Britain  may  thus  be  considered  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  kingdom  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

3.  London  is  the  largest  and  finest  city  in  Europe,  and 
contains  nearly  two  million  of  inhabitants ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  river  Thames,  across  which  there  are  four  hand- 
some stone  bridges,  and  two  iron  ones.  London  has  no 
wall  around  it  like  Paris,  Berlin,  and  most  large  cities  on 
the  Continent,  but  it  is  encircled  by  a  beautiful  country, 
dotted  with  villages,  villas,  and  country-seats. 

4.  London  seems  like  a  world  of  itself;  you  might  walk 
about  for  a  year,  and  go  into  some  new  street  every  day. 
In  some  parts  of  the  city  there  are  such  streams  of  people, 
that  it  always  seems  like  a  fair.  The  shops  are  filled 
with  beautiful  things,  and  the  streets  are  crowded  with 
coaches  and  carriages  of  all  sorts. 

5.  London  being  the  residence  of  the  court,  contains 
two  royal  palaces.  That  of  St.  James's  is  an  old  building, 
altogether  destitute  of  external  beauty  or  grandeur,  but 
internally  well  adapted  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a 
court.  A  new  palace,  with  greater  pretensions  to  beauty, 
was  commenced  buMmg  \)y  Cj^ot^q  'Ocl'^  Eourth^  on  the 
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site  of  Buckingham  House,  and  is  tence  called  Bucking- 
iam  Palace.  That  king  died  before  its  completiou ;  and 
although,  the  finishing  and  fumiahing  of  it  was  proceeded 
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with  durin<^  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  it  remaiiiied 
unoccupied  until  the  accession  of  our  present  Qaeen 
Yictoria,  who  took  up  her  residence  there  a  few  months 
after  she  caine  to  the  crowu. 

6.  London  is  also  the  scat  of  gOTcmment ;  mi.  Boi  far 
from  the  royal  residence  arc  the  two  honses  of  Paafiament. 
These  were  never  remarkable  for  architectoral  'beraiy,  but 
in  the  year  1834  they  were  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
fire.  At  ])rcBent  the  buildin^^  are  oiily  fitted  up  in  a 
temporary  manner,  until  new  and  splendid  edifices,  worthy 
of  being  places  for  the  reception  of  the  Icgishitare  of  this 
great  nation,  can  be  creoted.  The  works  are  oommeiiced, 
and  a  very  few  years  will  suffioe  for  their  oomjiletioiL 

7.  But  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  western  portion  of 
London,  wherein  tlie  palaces  and  the  parliament  houses 
are  situated,  is  Westminster  Abbey.  This  £ne  old  gothic 
edifice  abounds  in  architectoral  details  of  the  most  rich 
and  beautiful  description,  too  ammermis  and  rTtnaniTr  to 
be  described  in  this  little  book ;  but  aH  yoDOg  persons 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  vioting  it,  and  inspectiBg  its 
venerable  contents,  should  by  no  means  osHst  -doiog  so.  In 
this  Abbey  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  4ae  -downed, 
and  within  its  walls  are  buried  many  of  its  monarolis.  It 
abounds  too  in  splendid  monuments  to  the  memoij  of  the 
great,  the  wise,  and  the  good,  amcng  ihcir  saljeetB,  during 
several  centuries. 

8.  Westminster  Hall,  another  builcBng  of  high  aaitifnity, 
is  ffltuated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ihe  jAhbey. 
In  this  haU  the  grand  banquet  oh  the  coronaitiaft  «f  our 
sovereign  takes  place,  and  wiihin  the  immediate  ^pndncts 
of  the  hall  are  ihe  chief  courts  ef  law. 

9.  As  in  the  western  part  of  London  are  otnated,  in 
addition  to  the  rpyol  palaoes  and  houses  of  Paafiament, 
the  various  offices  belon^g  to  the  govenameBi^  ao  am  the 
eastern  are  the  principal  establishments  caBOBoAed  with 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.    Among  these 
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are  the  Bank  of  Engluid,  the  Soyal  £zcIiaiigQ,  the  EtuA 
India  House,  numeroua  banking  honsee,  offices  of  inaii- 
ranoe  companieB,  and  many  othets  of  a  similar  kind.     Tlu 
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vast  docks,  wherein  are  congregated  sliips  from  all  paiis  of 
the  civilized  world,  freighted  with  the  productioBB  of 
nature  and  art,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  aie  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Loudon.  The  celebrated  Tower 
of  London,  whose  history  is  connected  with  that  of  tome 
of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  England, 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  little  below 
London  bridge,  the  last  of  the  bridges  which  cross  ihat 
noble  river. 

10.  London  contains  a  great  number  of  churches,  siwne 
of  them  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  many  distinguished 
for  the  grandeur  of  their  architecture,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  decorations.  I  cannot  even  attempt  to  name  them 
in  my  confined  limits,  but  I  must  not  omit  specially  to 
mention  the  justly-celebrated  and  truly  grand  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul.  This  noble  structure  is  of  comparatively  modem 
date,  having  been  finished  only  in  the  year  1723.  It  is  of  Yast 
size  and  height,  and  contains  some  fine  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  distinguished  persons.  Our  great  naval  hero. 
Lord  Nelson,  was  buried  here  with  great  pomp,  and  over 
his  tomb  is  a  noble  monimient  beautifully  executed  in 
marble. 

11.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  tell  you  of  all  the  wonders 
of  London,  I  should  need  a  much  larger  book  than  my 
present,  though  that  gives  you  some  account  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world.  And  besides  London,  there  are  so 
many  other  fine  cities  and  large  towns,  that  another  large 
book  would  be  required  for  them  also.  But  I  must  men- 
tion that  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Shef- 
field, are  the  great  seats  of  those  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  hardware,  which  are  so  well  known  in  every  country. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  famous  universities,  and  Can- 
terbury and  York  have  cathedral  churches  of  surpassing 
beauty;  while  noblemen's  seats,  noble  castles,  ruined 
abbeys,  thriving  towns,  and  neat  villages,  are  met  with  in 

every  direction. 
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12.  Wales  is  a  mountainous  country,  lying  on  the  west 
of  England.  The  people  use  the  Welsh  language,  thou^ 
they  generally  understand  Engtieli  v  tVe^  we  "^^rj  Ssj&sar- 
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trious,  and  live  in  a  comfortable  manner.  Snowdoiiy  the 
highest  mountain  in  South  Britain,  is  in  Wales ;  ct  its 
foot  stands  Carnarvon  Castle,  built  bj  £dw»d  tile  Vwai. 
The  Welsh  mountains  produce  coal,  tin,  kon,  anii  ccqif^r, 
and  feed  vast  numbers  of  sheep  and  smaQ'  horaesk 

13.  Scotland  is  also  a  land  of  moaaiaiaB^  'Mm  tbe  soaih- 
em  part  the  people  speak  the  English  language ;  Ifent-  in 
the  Highlands  of  the  north,  the  inhabitants  speak  €^}ic, 
which  would  be  as  stran<re  to  you  as  the  language  aC  an 
Arab.  The  capital  of  Scotland  is  Edinburgh,  a  &n»  Ay. 
with  a  castle  and  a  royal  palace,  called  Holjiood  B«Be, 
Besides  this,  there  are  many  fine  towns,  in  SeoflMnd. 
Glasgow  is  a  large  city,  aaid  celebrated  for  ifas 
tures. 

14.  Ireland  is  a  rich  and  fertile  ialan^cpnAauBiig 
millions  of  people.  The  Irish  are  a  very  ini 
people,  full  of  wit  and  hospitality;  they  axe  gnualBy 
very  poor,  but,  by  their  lively  dispositi^k  aid  ekaeilhl 
turn  of  mind,  they  seem  to  soften  the  evil^  whiek  lAiey 
suffer.  Dublin  is  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  some  of  its 
streets  are  magnificent,  but  in  many  portions  of  it  tiie 
inhabitants  exhibit  a  most  distvesBing  pictnze  of  the  effitcts 
of  ignorance  and  improvidence,  and  beggaicy  is  g«M«>*«i  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


Questions.  1.  What  is  embxaoed  m  the  kingdom  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  ?  What  of  the  island  of  Great  BritaiaB  HHiat 
of  the  British  Channel  ?  German  Ocean  ?  Ireland  ? 2^  Papu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?     Colonies  of  Great  Bsituii  ? 

3.  Population  of  London  ?    The  Thames  ?    Bfidges  ?   CcMBlry 


around  London?— ^-4.  Describe  the  appearance  of 

5.  St.  James's  Palace.     Buckingham  Palace.     6.  H.aaa0»  «f  Fir- 

liament. 7.  Westminster  Abbey.      S,  Westminster  flUL 9. 

Commercial  establishments.    Docks.   The  T6wei» — — litLChimAes. 

St.  PauPs  cathedral.     Nelson's  monument. ll»  "What  of  i«i«er- 

pool  ?  Manchester  ?  Birmingham  ?  Sheffield  ?  Oxfoxd  ?*  Cam- 
bridge ?  Canterbury  ?  York  ?  What  are  met  with  all  OTer  the 
country  ? 12.  Where  is  Wales  ?  What  of  the  people  ?  Snow- 
don  ?    Carnarvon  ?    What  does  Wales  produce  ? 13L  What  o£ 

Scotland  ?    Language  ?    What  of  Edinbu^  ?    Glasgow  ? 14«. 

WAat  of  Ireland  ?    Whato£l\ielna\i^^^Vi^   "^XmA  ^  DuMin  ? 


\ 


Chaptke  CXXXIY.    Euroeb  continued. Origin  tf 

tie  British  luUvm.     The  Druidi. 


Caltio  InhabitBUta  of 


1.  It  is  anjiposed  that  Great  Britain  was  origin^f 
settlad  hj  s  coIihij'  from  Qanl.  These  wcra  fiwl^  « 
Celt^  and  &en  ^eeendanta  ar»  fbnnd^  at  A»  A^  b 
Iieland  and  Wales,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scothind.  Some 
of  these  still  apeak  the  ancient  Gaelic  or  Celtic  langui^. 

2,  Very  little  was  known  about  thia  ialand  till  tiie  time 
of  ^Sns  CEssai,  who.  iu'vaded  England  in  the  jetx  55 
before  the  Cbiistian  era.  The  country  was  tkeiE  calfeil 
AI^D,  or  Britain^  Itwoa  inhabited  by~  baibudaae^  wJio 
wore  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  had  theii  bodiesposoted  ; 
their  weapons  wexo  c]nb%^  BpeaiS)  and  swords,  wkb:  which 
the^  biaTcly  wibhetood  the  Rommt  (DTadeis. 

&  The  ancient  Btit^i^  liilce  tbe  other  noiifaemr  nntioiia 
of  iiimpe,  wen  idDlatea^  tkcii  piieats  woe  oalkdikim^^ 
Thw  pbwes  rf  wofsbip.  we»  in  tt»  o^«Kt  ^aar^t^  -wa» 
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formed  of  hage  stone  pillars,  standing  in  a  drcle ;  a  la^ 
Btone  in  the  middio  was  used  as  an  altar,  and  human 
victims  were  often  sacrificed  upon  it.  One  of  these  tem- 
ples, called  Stonehenge,  ia  yet  etanding  on  Salisbniy  Plun, 
and  altliotigh  some  of  the  stones  have  fallen,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  conntrjr.  A  learned 
antiquarian  has  given  us  a  view  of  the  temple  as  it  may  be 
enpposed  to  have  originally  appeared. 


4.  The  dniids  considered  the  oak  a  sacred  tree,  and  set 
a  gieat  value  on  the  misletoe,  a  plant  which  sometimes 
grows  on  the  oak ;  wherever  they  found  the  luisletoe,  they 
beld  a  banquet  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  the  oak 
on  which  it  grew. 

5.  The  dniids  incited  the  Britons  to  oppose  the  Roman 
power;  they  fought  fiercely,  and  the  country  was  not 
entirely  subdued  till  sixty  years  after  the  ChristJan  era. 
Suetonius,  a  Soman  general,  then  cut  down  the  sacied 

groree  of  oak,  deetioyed.  tVe  tam.'^s^vQ&'CDs.vn  ^  dmids 
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into  the  fires  which  they  had  themselves  prepared  for  his 
troops. 

6.  The  Scots,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the 
idand,  were  a  fierce  people,  and  were  still  unconqnerecL 
To  prevent  them  itom  making  incursions  into  Britdn,  tha 
Romans  built  a  wall  from  the  river  Tyne  to  the  Frith  of 
Solvray,  some  remains  of  which  may  still  be  traced. 


7-  The  Britons  remwned  quietly  under  the  government 
of  Rome  for  more  than  four  centuries  after  the  Christian  era; 
adopting,  during  this  period,  many  of  the  Roman  customs. 
They  never  attempted  to  free  themselves ;  but,  at  last,  the 
Roman  empire  became  so  weak,  that  the  emperor  Talea- 
tinian  vrithdrew  his  troops  &om  Britain. 

8.  The  inhabitants  had  grovra  so  unwarlike,  that,  when 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  gone,  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  resist  the  Scots  aad  &q  '^cXa-,  "Cok^  'QD9a.<^^nA> 


ttboot  'Uie  year  448,  obtained  tlie  nsafrtaitoe  of  a  vailifce 
tribe  of  people  from  Gcnnany,  called  Saxons,  wbo  diovQ 


back  the  Scote  &sd  tbo  Hcte  iate  ^loi  «qn  part  of  tKe 
island;  but  instead  of  rctuimt^teOcnnaip',  tltey  took  pos- 
eesBion  of  Britain  by  the  rigfat'Of  the-strotigest,  and  divided 
tbeir  conqueBts  into  seven  small  kingdoms,  whiah  were 
called  the  Saxon  Hoptaicliy. 

Qdktidns.     1.  What  of  the  Gaels  or  Celts  ? 2.  Wlien  did 

'Cneor  invsde  England  P    What  was  Qreit  Bntain   tben  otlled? 

What  at  &e  people  P 3.  Beligum  of  tlie  Andeat  Britna  ?     Wlio 

were  the  dnuda  7    What  of  ^ir  places  of  worah^  ? 1.  How 

ms  the  Oslf  con^deied  b;  the  druids  ?    The  mialeloe  * 5.  Wben 

was    the    country  oitirely  sobdoed  ?      What  Of    Saetomna  ? 

fiL  What  of  the  Scots  F     What  did  the  Bosibbb  do ! 7.  How 

long  did  Borne  govern  Britain  F  What  of  the  emperor  Volentinian  ? 
8,   Whose  aid  did  the  firitona  ask  against  Che  Scots  ?     Wtud 


Chapter  CXXXV.    Eubope  continued.^— Hainan  amfj 
Daniek  Siv^g  of  England. 


aaonKinj 


1.  In  the  j'ear  837 -etf  die  Chnatiu  sa,  aS  ^e  seven 
kingdoms  of  the  Sixob  Hejptauhy  wen  wilnfl  into  one^ 
under  the  govemmcmt  W  JKj^beiij  k  waitborine,  as  he 
styled  himself,  the  fiirt  }a^  OfaM^  I^ImI 

2.  Egbert  -was  a  natnc  oC  Hi°|^i—a,  lA  %■  tad  keen 
educated  in  Sboue,  at  die  amtt^CkmitmigKc,  and  'vraa 
therc&ce  nKiie  po&dieS  and  enS^rikael  tt^  Meet  of  the 
Saxon  kingB.  Dttn^g  lb  xe^  ^f  ^^^"^  aBi  for  many 
years  afterwards,  thelDaues  made  incursions  into  England, 
and  sometimes  overran  the  whole  country. 

3.  Alfred,  who  asoended  the  throne  in  S72,  foaght  £fty- 
fix  battles  with  ihem,  by  sm  &ad.Aaiii<L    Q-a.<^&<»c»»sn^ 
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he  went  bto  the  camp  of  the  Danes  in  tte  di^;nise  <^  a 
taiper,  took  notice  of  eveiTthuig,  planned  an  attack  npon 
the  camp,  aad  then,  returning  to  his  own  men,  led  them 
agunst  the  Danes,  whom  he  completely  routed. 

4.  This  king  was  c^ed  Alfred  the  Great ;  and  he  had 
a  better  right  to  tho  epithet  of  Great  than  many  oth« 
kings  who  have  borne  it,  for  he  made  wise  laws,  and 
instituted  the  custom  of  trial  by  jury;  he  likewise  founded 
the  University  of  Oxford,  After  his  death,  the  Danes 
agun  invaded  England,  when  there  was  no  Alfred  the 
Great  to  oppose  them ;  they  were  accordingly  Tictorioos, 
and  three  Danish  kings  governed  the  conntry  in  succesniXL 


6.  Canute  the  Great  was  the  first.     One  day,  when  he 
was  walking  on  the  sea  ekoie,  \w  cauitieiSt  in  order  to 
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flatter  him,  called  him  king  of  the  sea,  and  told  him  that 
lie  had  but  to  command,  and  even  the  waves  would  obejr 
him.  Canute,  wiaely  determined  to  repiove  Uieir  flattery, 
desiicd  a  Beat  to  be  bronght  and  placed  oa  the  sands ;  then, 
seating  himself^  stretched  out  his  Bceptro  over  the  waves, 
in  a  commanding  manner.  "  Roll  back  thy  waves,  thou 
sea  r  cried  Canute ;  "  I  am  thy  king  and  master  1  How 
darest  thou  foam  and  thunder  in  my  presence?"  But  the 
waves  still  came  roaring  and  foaming  onward,  tossing  theii 
salt  spray  over  Canute  ^id  his  company.  The  king  then 
turned  to  the  flatterers  and  said,  "  How  foolish  and  how 
presumptuous  it  is,  for  any  mortal  being  to  pretend  to 
exercise  a  power  which  God  has  not  bestowed  upon  him!" 


6.  In  the  year  1041,  after  the  death  of  Canute's  two 
sons,  the  Danes  were  driven  out  of  England,  and  Edward 
the  Confessor,  the  heir  of  the  former  Saxon  princes,  was 
placed  upon  the  throne.  At  hia  death,  in  1066,  Harold, 
who  was  also  a  Saxon,  became  king ;  but  he  was  the  last 
of  the  Saxon  kings,  for  no  soooei  V»A.  >>»  ^asassisi?!.  *&«. 
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crown,  tlian  William,  duke  of  Normandy  in  France,  pre- 
tending that  King  Edward  had  bequeathed  the  kingdom 
to  him,  inyaded  England,  at  the  head  of  sixty  liiousand 
men. 

7.  Harold  led  his  army  against  the  Xorman  invaden, 
and  encountered  them  at  Hastings ;  for  a  long  time  the 
Tictory  was  doubtful,  till  at  last  Harold,  who,  according 
to  the  Saxon  custom,  fought  with  his  head  bare,  was 
^ruok  by  an  arrow,  which  penetrated  his  brain.  The  Duke 
of  Normandy  then  gained  the  victory,  and  became  king  of 
England,  and  was  willed  William  the  Conqueror. 

Questions.     1.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  England  ?     What 

kingdoms  did  he  govern  ? 2.  What  of  Egbert  ?     What  of  the 

Danes  ? 3.  When  did  Alfred  ascend  the  tlirone  ?     What  did  he 

do  ? 4.  Why  was  he  called  Alfred  the  Great  ?     What  of  the 

Danes  after  his  death  ? S.  Tell  the  story  of  Kin;;  Canute  and 

his  courtiers  ? 6.  What  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ?     When  did 

Harold  become  king  ?     Who  now  invaded  England  ? 7.  Where 

was  the  battle  fought  between  Harold  and  William  ?  Who  became 
king  of  England  ? 


Chapter  CXXXVI.     Eubofe  continued. Fr(ym 

WUliam  the  Conqueror  to  King  John. 

L  William  the  Conqueror  reigned  about  twenty  years ; 
he  orafiHy  oppressed  the  Saxons,  and  divided  their  lands 
among  his  Norman  followers.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  son,  William  Bufiis,  or  the  ILed,  so  naaned  &om 
the  oolour  gI  his  hair.  Bufus  was  very  fond  of  luinting, 
and  one  day,  while  he  was  chasing  a  deer  in  the  forest, 
one  Walter  Tyrrel  discharged  an  arrow,  which  acciden- 
tally struck  the  king  in  the  breast,  so  that  he  fell  from  his 
horse  and  died  on  the  spot. 

2.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1 100,  and  William  Biifos 

was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  oaUed 

Beauclerk,  or  Excellent  Scholar,  because  he   was   more 

learned  than  was  usual  m  t\i.o%^  dsy.Y%«    On  the.  death  of 


Bfenrj,  in  1135,  the  tlmme  vraa  uanrped  by  hU  nephew 
Stephes  ef  Blois;  hat,  he  died  m  1154,  »nd  waa  me^ 
needed  by  Hemiy  tlie  Seoond,  wbo  was  gTaadeon  to  the 
fonuer  Henry, 


A  Norman  Soldier. 


3.  In  thoee  days  the  popes  posseeeed  great  power  over 
all  Europe,  and  they  and  their  cardina]a  were  inei^ent  and 
oppressive  to  kings  aa  well  as  their  subjects.  King  Henry 
nnfbrtunately  had  a  qnarrd  with  Thomas  a  Becket,  the 
archbishc^  of  Canterbury,  who,  being  supported  by  tho 
pope,  treated  the  king  wit^  great  ineolence.  Hcniy 
exclaimed  that  he  had  no  iaithfiil  sobjects,  or  they  'irotAi 
net  Buffer  him  to  be  thus  insulted;  bo,  in  the  liope  of 
pleasing  the  king,  four  «f  hie  knights  went  to  Canterbury, 
and  mnrdered  Beoket  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  This  bloody 
deed,  however,  was  a  caute  «F  great  trouble  to  King 
Henry,  for  the  pope  -threatened  to  excommnnicate  him, 
and  only  pardoned  him  <«  condition  of  his  going  barefoot 
to  Beoket's  tomb,  end  submitting  to  be  scosrged  by  the 
mojAs. 
-4.  Hfnay'p  sons  most  uudnitSol^y  ntft&n  "^iwc  ''sdjok.  '^hk- 
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father,  and  their  conduct  is  said  to  have  broken  his  heart. 
Daring  the  reign  of  this  king,  Ireland  was  conquered  and 
annexed  to  the  realm  of  England ;  it  had  preyiously  beea 
divided  into  several  separate  kingdoms. 

5.  Richard  Coeur  do  Lion,  or  the  Lion-hearted,  second 
son  of  Hcmy,  was  crowned  king  in  1 189.  He  was  a  valianft 
man,  possessed  prodigious  strength,  and  delighted  in  nothing 
80  much  as  war  and  battle.  He  went  to  the  crusades,  and 
after  gaining  great  renown  in  Palestine,  was,  on  his  way 
back,  taken  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  by  the  Duke  of 
Austria.  He  obtained  his  release  by  paying  a  heavy  ransom, 
but  soon  afterwards,  while  besieging  a  castle  in  France, 
was  killed  by  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow. 

6.  The  next  king  was  Richard's  brother  John,  sumamed 
Lackland,  which  epithet  was  bestowed  on  him  because  he 
lost  the  territories  which  the  English  kings  had  hitherto 
possessed  in  France.  John  was  one  of  the  worst  kings 
that  ever  reigned  in  England,  and  among  other  crimes  he 
murdered  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  who  was  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

7.  The  barons  of  England  were  so  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  John,  that  they  assembled  at  Runnymede,  and 
compelled  him  to  sign  a  written  deed,  called  Magna  Charta. 
This  famous  charter  was  dated  the  19th  of  June,  1215  ;  it 
is  considered  the  foundation  of  English  liberty,  for  it 
deprived  John,  and  all  his  successors,  of  the  despotic  power 
which  former  kings  had  exercised. 

8.  King  John  died  in  1216,  and  left;  the  crown  to  his 
son,  who  was  then  only  nine  years  old.  He  was  called 
Henry  the  Third.  His  reign,  which  lasted  fifty-six  yeais, 
was  disturbed  by  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  king,  his  son, 
and  his  brother,  were  made  prisoners. 


QuBsnoNS.     1.  Who  encceeded  William  the  Conqueror  ?  What 

THIS  the  fate  of  Williain  Rufus  ? 2.  When  did  Heniy  Beandttk 

begin  bia  reign  ?    When  did  Stephen  succeed  to  the  throne  ?    When 
did  be  die  ?     Who  succeeded  Vma^ ^.  N<\v&  \a»sAiiSK^  Thomas  k 
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Bedret  ? i.  What  of  "Beiafa  sons  ?     Whrt  of  Irebad  t 

6.  When  did  KichaM  become  king  of  Engluid  ?     What  of  koi! 

Bow  ma  he  killed  ? 8.  Why  tub  John  called  Ijicklaiid  ?   Wlk* 

of  him  P    His  Crimea  ? 7.  Who  gigned  SUou  Chute  7     Bwrk 

it  eonndcred  ? 8,  When  did  King  Jcdin  die  ?    Wkt  of  Kon 

the  Third? 


AnglD-Nornian  Lady  - 
Twelfth  Ceatnuy. 


Chaptisi  CXXXYII.     Europe  continued. Ea^nrtf 

Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and  Richard  II. 

1.  The  next  king,  Edward  the  Fiist,aaeeiidiedtike'J^E9aa 
ia  1272.  The  people  gave  ] ' 
dianks,  because  hia  legs  we»  ef  n 
«  gieat  warrior,  and  fougM  hiuval;  idi  TSJIwiMg,  uid  in  tAa 
dvil  wars  during  his  tstfkeifa  '^P'- 

3.  Edward  conqaered  Walea,  nAiiA  iwi  lithetto  tmm 
a  separate  kingdom ;  ha  attempted  to  ceiM|uet  SEodsHl 
Hkewiae,  boi  i£d  set  entiialf-  HBNa£,  Tlkci  iSxaiaa^ 
Wallace  tessted  him,  and  defeated  Bk  tnapa  in  VMip 
battles;  bnt,  at  bet.  In  waa  takes  piBi^KT and  caniidK  1 
ch^ns  to  London,  aid  tiiere  exeeuted.  £imrd  aaww^  < 
my,  -m^  fi^ucla.  ^  la^  i»iatf«i,  te 
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subjugate  Scotland,  but  he  was  seized  with  a  fevei  and 
died,  before  he  could  cross  the  border. 

3.  His  son,  Edward  the  Secmid,  ascended  the  iiluxnie 
in  1307.  He  led  an  aniiy  of  a  hundred  thousand  men 
inta  Scotland;  but  he  was  not  such  a  wanior  as  his 
father.  Robert  Bruce  encountered  him  at  Bannockbum, 
with  onl^  thirty  thousand  men,  and  gained  a  glorioos^ 
yietory,  which  set  Scotland  free. 

4.  Edward  the  Second  reigned  about  twenty  years. 
He  was  a  weak  and  unfortunate  king :  his  own  w^  made 
war  against  him,  and  took  him  prisoner,  and  by  hex 
instigation,  he  was  cruelly  murdered  in  prison. 

5.  His  son,  Edward  the  Third,  began  to  reign  in  1327, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  had  not  long  been  on  the  throne, 
before  he  showed  himself  very  unlike  his  father;  he 
defeated  the  Scots  at  Halidown-hill,  and  afterwards  in- 
vaded France.  I  have  spoken  of  his  French  wazs,  in  the 
history  of  France. 

6.  The  king's  son,  sumamed  the  Black  l^dnce^  was  as 
brave  as  his  father;,  he  was  also  as  kmd  and  gensrous  as 
he  was  brave.  He  defeated  King  John  of  France,  and 
took  him  prisoner,  but  he  did  not  exult  over  him :  when 
they  entered  London  together,  the  Black  P)niice  rode  bare- 
headed by  the  sidie  of  the  captive  monarch,  aa  if  he  were 
merely^  an  attendlaai,  instead,  of  a  conqneror.  This  brave 
prince  died  in  ISJQj,  and  his  father  Hired  onlf  one  year 
longesr. 

7.  The  next  king  was  Richard  the  Second,  the  son  of 
the  Black  Prince,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old.  When  he 
grew  up,  Richard  neglected  the  government,  and  cared 
for  nothing  but  his  own  pleasures. 

8.  During  his  reign,  a  rebellion  broke  out,  headed  hy  a 
blacksmith,  named  Wat  Tyler :  the  rebels  had  also  other 
leaders,  nicknamed  Jack  Straw  and  Hob  Carter.  They 
marched  to  London  with  a  hundred  thousand  followers^ 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
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8.  The  kmg,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  nobles,  rode  out 
to  hold  a  confereuce  with  Wat  Tyler,  in  Smithfield.  The 
lebd  treated  King  Richard  with  great  insolence,  and  even 
threatened  him  with  his  sword.  William  Walworth,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  standing  near  the  king,  and 
he  was  so  offended  at  Wat  Tyler's  insolence,  that  he 
uplifted  a  mace,  or  club,  and  smote  Wat  to  the  gnnmd ;  a 
knight  then  killed  him  with  his  sword, 

10.  When  the  rebels  saw  that  their  leader  was  beaten 
down  and  slain,  they  gave  an  angry  shout,  and  were 
rushing  forward  to  attack  the  king's  party ;  but  King 
Bichard  rode  boldly  to  meet  them,  and  waved  his  hand 
with  a  majestic  air. 


Fourtaenth  Century. 


11 .  "  Be  not  troubled  for  the  death  of  your  leader  T  he 
cried;  "  1,  your  king,  will  be  a  better  leader  than  Wat 
Tyler!"  The  king's  words  and  looks  made  such  an 
impression,  that  the  icbeb  were  easily  persuaded  to 
disperse. 

12.  Notwithstanding  his  promise  to  the  rebels,  King 
Sidiard  was  not  a  good  ruler.    His  subjects  grew  more 
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and  more  discontented;  and  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  formed  the  project  of  making  himself  king. 
Richard  was  dethroned,  and  imprisoned  at  Ponte&act 
Castle,  where  he  was  either  killed  or  starved  to  death. 


Questions.     I.  When  was  Edward  the  First  crowned  ?    What 

did  the  people  caU  him  ?    What  of  him  ? 2.  What  of  Wales  f 

Who  resisted  Edward  in  Scotiand  ?    Fate  of  William  Wallaoe  ? 

Death  of  Edward  the  First  ? 3.  What  of  Edward  the  Second  ? 

What  of  Robert  Bruce  ?    Battle  of  Bannockbum  ?    How  was  Soot- 
land  set  free  ? 4.  What  happened  to  Edward  the  Second  ? 5. 

What  of  Edward  the  Thurd  ?    When  did  he  begin  to  leign  ? 

6.  What  of  the  Black  Prmce  ?    How  did  he  treat  John  of  France  ? 

7.  What  of  Richard  the  Second? 8,  9.   What  of  Wat 

Tyler's  rebelUon  ?    What  did  William  Walworth  do  ? 11.  What 

of  the  rebels  when  Wat  Tyler  was  killed  ?    What  did  Richard  do  ? 
12.  Who  dethroned  him  ?    His  fate  ? 


Chapter  CXXXVIII.    Europe  continued.— —flbwd 

of  Lancaster, 

1.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  began  to  reign  in  the  year 
1399,  and  was  called  Henry  the  Fourth.  There  were 
two  rebellions  against  this  king.  One  was  headed  by  the 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son  Hotspur,  and  the 
other  by  the  Archbishop  of  York;  for,  in  those  times, 
bishops  often  put  on  armour,  and  turned  soldiers.  Henry 
conquered  the  rebels,  and  reigned  several  years  in  peace. 

2.  As  long  as  his  father  lived,  the  king's  eldest  son  was 
a  wild  and  dissipated  young  man,  but  no  sooner  was  the 
old  king  dead,  than  Henry's  character  imderwent  a  com- 
plete change;  he  threw  off  his  dissipated  habits,  and  devoted 
himself  carefully  to  the  business  of  governing  his  king- 
dom. He  was  crowned,  as  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  1413; 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  invaded  France. 

3.  I  have  already  told,  in  the  history  of  France,  how 
Henry  vanquished  the  French,  m  ftift  fajcckssvsa  \i!'650^  ^ 
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iA^ncourt,  And  haw  lie  afterwards  3»eaBine  jnastarttf  Ae 
T^ole  kingdom  df  France.  His  death  took  place  -in  1422, 
:in  !tlie  .midst  of  Jiis  triumphs,  at  the  age  of  thirtT-four* 

4.  Sbb  son,  (Semy  the  Sixlh,  was  bnt  nine  months  did 
at  his  father's  death.  The  affairs  oT  liis  kingdom  were 
ably  managed  while  he  was  a  child  by  his  uncles,  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester ;  l)ut  when  he  became 
of  age,  he  showed  himself  utterly  unfit  to  govern,  and  all 
the  conquests  that  his  father  had  made  in  France  were 
speedily  lost.  This  made  the~  king  very  unpopular,  and 
ii^.<Duke  of  Yatk  took  advantage  of  ititoanake  his  claim 
urn  the  oiown.  You  jnay  recollect  that  the  Duke  of  Lao- 
ocaEter  had  unlawfully  taken  the  crown  firomiRichard  the 
iSscond;;  ibut  he  and  hisiUDn  jeigned  without  much  oppo« 
;sition,  because  ^ey  were  warlOLo  men,  .and  could  have 
(defended  themselves  with  their  swords. 

15.  Henry  the  Sixfii,  xm  the  contrary,  was  soft,  meek, 
and  peaceable,  without  spirit  enough  to  .fight  for  the 
jorown  .which  his  .father  had  left  him.  The  heirs  of 
.'Dftichard  the  ^Second  therefore  thought  this  a  proper  time 
±D  get  >back  iheir  lawful  inheritance,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  was  the  nearest  heir. 

6.  He  took  up  jonxm  in  1455,  and  if  there  had  been 
mobody  but  Henry  the 'Sixth  to  resist  him,  he  might  have 
^t  the  crown  at  once.;  .but  Henry's  wife,  whose  name 
^was  Margaret,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  took  up  arms 
foriihe  king,  while  other  lufblemen  lent  assistance  .to  the 
Duke  of  York. 

7.  The  king's  friends,  the  Lancastrians,  wore  red  rosea 
as  a  badge,  or  cognisance,  as  it  was  called,  and  those  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  or  Yorkists,  a  white  rose.  From  fthis 
circumstance,  their  xsontests  were  called  the  Wars  of  the 
lEoses.  

QuBsnoNS.    1.  Who  was  Henry  the  Fourth  ?    When  did  h^ 

heasi  to  reign  ?    What  rebellianB  weiethere  a^gainitt  tba& Vs^*\ 

2.  Wfaot^f  HeniytheJFifth?    ^hfiia  d^  >»  .Vssfu^s^  IS^ew&sk^X 
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a.  When  did  Henry  the  Fifth  die? 4.  What  of  Henzy  the 

The  Diike  of  York  ?    What  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  ?     Hfis  ton 

Henry  the  Fifth  ? 5.  What  did  the  heirs  of  Richard  the  8e«md 

do  ? 6.  When  did  the  Duke  of  York  begin  the  war  ?    Who  took 

m  arms  for  Henry  ? 7*  What  did  the  followers  of  the  king  wwr  ? 

Oliose  of  the  Duke  of  York  ?  What  were  their  contests  called  f 


Chapter  CXXXIX.  Europe  continued. Wars  qftlie 

Roses, 

1.  The  wars  of  the  roses  lasted  thirty  years;  some- 
times ihe  white  rose  was  triumphant,  and  sometimes  the 
red.  The  most  celebrated  general  in  these  wars  was  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  means  that  the 
Yorkists  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Towton,  in  which 
nearly  forty  thousand  of  the  Lancastrians  were  killed.  The 
young  Duke  of  York  was  then  proclaimed  king,  under  the 
name  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

2.  This  was  in  1461,  but,  not  long  afterwards,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  quarrelled  with  King  Edward,  and 
quitting  the  party  of  the  Yorkists,  compelled  Edward  to 
flee  over  to  France ;  he  then  took  King  Henry  the  Sixth 
out  of  prison,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  again. 

3.  As  the  Earl  of  Warwick  showed  himself  so  powerful 
in  pulling  down  kings  and  setting  them  up  again,  he 
gained  the  name  of  the  King-maker.  But  he  was  soon 
after  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  while  fighting  bravely 
for  the  Lancastrians,  and  then  the  white  rose  flourished 
again. 

4.  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  his  son.  Prince  Edward,  were 
both  murdered  in  1471,  and  Edward  the  Fourth  became 
the  undisputed  King  of  England.  He  had  fought  bravely 
for  the  crown,  but  now  that  he  had  got  firm  possession  of 
it,  he  became  idle  and  voluptuous.  He  was  also  cruel  and 
tyrannical;  having  resolved  to  put  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 

biB  hioihex^  to  death)  ^e  g^ve\iixcL\yi!^  ^IlqIca  of  djdng  in 
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nhaievez  manriflr.  he  pleased^  and.  Glaimme^  y^Aot 
glBat.lov«f  of  goodiliqpoi^aKDWrtD  be  dixDimH£m;& 
lBad=  of  wine* 

5.  Edward  the  FonrtE  died  in  MBOL  Wa  leftc 
jtmmg  ohildren,  tiie  eldest  of  whom  na¥^  Beoame 
XSward  the  Eiftii;.  Btitt  tiiase  pooc  ohildimL  Bad  a  wibAni 
mde  for  a  gnardiai^,  BSnftnwi y  D^ufta  of  €rlbiuM^i\  iHb^ 
fimn  his  deformity,  waB-oallad.  Ciookhaok,.  audi  he  detafr- 
miiied  to  make  himself  king^ 

6.  The  Tower  of  London  waerthen-aiooyal'  paiace,  and 
before  they  were  oxowned,  iSie  kingSLUsaall^  resded  th»9. 
One  night,  while  the  king  and  his  lii^b.  brotiiBr  wen 
aaleep  in  each  others  arms^  some  ruffians  weio--  sent  by 
their  onole,  who*smoth£a»dth0m  with  the  bolaAesKof  the 
bed,  and  ihsat  buried'  them  at  the  foot  of  a>  atoircasej 
latere  some  bonee^,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the' nmtdered 
princes,  wererdiaBovBred^two^hundxied  years  afteiwaxds. 

7.  Thua  crookiracked  Richard  became  King-  of  !E&i^andi 
He  committed;  atiker  dreadful  crimes  fo£  the  sake  oiTgetting 
the  oiDwn,  huH  he  did  not  keep  it  long,  Bienii^  Tudoi^ 
Earl  of  Eichmond,  was  now  the  only  remaining  heir  of 
King  Henry  the  Sixth.  The  ^Ersnok  supplied  hiim  with 
the  means  of  making  war  against  BSchacd ;  he  landbd  in 
England  when  Richaid>  had  been  king,  about  twa>yeais, 
and  gained  a  victory  at  BoswortL. 

8i  When  the  soldiers^of  Baclimond;  mgaminBd  tficr  dead 
bodies;  that  hu^in  hei^a*  on*  tilie- UatidiBrfteld^  thej^  found 
King  Richard  amongst  tBnm,.  witfii  tfios:  ciowni  upim  lis 
head.  They  put  it  on  tile  head!  of  Mchmond,  andLHailbd 
him  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 

9;  The  new  king  married  a  daughter  of  EoOmrd  tfie 
Fourth,  and  at  their  weddings  they  each  wors^ai  Twdiiwy 
intertwined  with  a  white  one ;.  foe  hy  theiir  maniago^  Ifie 
rival'  houses  of  York  and  ILancBiatcrweiBDiinitefi^  andLifie 
mats  of  the  roses  were  now;  endedl 
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Qgnmmxmh.    L.9awbiigdid:theiMH»Qf1iienies]a8t?  WW 

of  tfiaoEMIaff  Warwirit  ? Z  When  wafrSd^ivacd;.  IT^made  king  % 

WUHfefiOO! Warwnkdbi^ %  WUalr  ifas he  oalledF    Bow  wasloi 

kiUhf^    WlavcBH  tba^ac^f  the  whits  rose  flouEuft  agMn  ? 

4.  ^Vbifr.arirdM«Bck]j:\r^^    what  of  SBemy  YL  and  his  son  ?  MiW 

didlABE-teBEBfrhiiihgotiieir? Si  When  didtha  die  ?    What  childnoi 

did^hffbBPtt?'    WhatroftfarDukeof  GItnioeiteF?    What  dime  diJi 

he  <nnmult.?    DlcD her beeomB  king? ^  Who*  gained,  the  battia? 

of  Jkmmatik^ a;.Bbw  was  Richard'  fbund?    Who  did  Hkmsaf 

YWL.  jaaasjf??   Whrf  did  they  wear  white  and  sad  mm  ?• 


Chaptbb.  CDSQL.  S^bope  continued. Tke  ffottse  of 

Tudor, 

1.  HflBianr  tib^Sovendir  begiaiiiliis  leign^  in  1485.  Ha: 
was  a  cnftf-lknigv*  smd*  eaied  mucli  more  for  his  own  powes 
and  weaftHi'  t&an^  9m  tha  happineseh  of  hi»  subjects.  B^^ 
for  his  (vwoiiflnitevher  (fissased  to  reign  peaceably,  withonit 
foreimi  ^vRans  or  ciyil  conmiotions. 

2.  Dura^hiareigfiv^irwoiiiipoators^appeaiedlkiEh 
each  of  n^DOoa.  pnsjisndied'  to  ba  a  persons  wfiia-  hadi  a*  bettex 
right  toift»  aiownt  thoir  EBsmythe  Seventhi  had.  Onst 
wa»  Lamfianit  ^mnul^  idie  son  of  a  baker ;  but  he:  calledL 
himself  a  nephew  of  EioEwardt  the  Fourth.  The  othoz^ 
Perldn  Wanbefiky  aasected  that,  he  waa  the  Duke  of  Yoili:^ 
the  brotiier  of  ISiwaaxi  the  Fifi^  and-  had  madiB  hi»esoapo 
from<  the  ISbwQx;  instead!^  of  hannb^  been  musdbred,  aa  was 
generaOl^jf  angpoBsdi 

3L  Maagr  knightS:  and.  noblemen  of  Hh^tend  wese  Bad 
int^iebellionjibgr  each'  of  these  ioipostors^  but  finally  thejp 
WQitt  BwtiL  taken  pxiisoneis^  Peckin;  Waibeoft  waa  hangei^ 
audi  Kondiexit  ^mnel  waa  madB-.  &  aKEnULmi  iai  the  king^ 
kitigioBii^ 

4.  fflioinjiAa  3ff«entilx  dfedl  m  USSfSfL  IBe  had beenim 
graaitllnHB' <i#  money,,  and!  pott  afll  ihaii  he^aould  lay  his 
hajubaon  ndiEi)  fiub  ^omm  pumsk  A  sum  eqjoalS  tofbe  milliona 
of  Tosswsf^kt  ifia  pnesflnti  daif',,  was  foundi  iik  Isask  palace^  afibeK 
hi»dbati; 
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5.  His  son,  Henry  the  Eighth,  began  to  reign  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  He  was  a  haughty,  stem,  hard-hearted; 
and  tyrannical  king.  He  had  six  wives ;  one  died  a  natural 
death,  he  was  divorced  from  two,  had  two  others  beheaded, 
and  one  outlived  him. 

6.  The  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  chiefly  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  Reformation  in  England;  by 
which  is  meant  the  substitution  of  the  Protestant  for  the 
corrupt  Roman  Catholic  church.  Until  this  period,  the 
pope  of  Rome  had  claimed  authority  over  England,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  Henry  wrote  a  book  in  favour 
of  the  pope,  from  whom  in  return  he  received  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  is  still  used  by  the  sovereign, 
though  happily  in  a  very  different  sense. 

7.  He  died  in  1547,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  One  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  cause  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
to  be  beheaded ;  the  earl's  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
would  also  have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  though  the  only  offence 
they  had  given  was,  that  a  portion  of  their  coat  of  arms, 
which  they  had  borne  without  offence  for  many  years, 
resembled  the  royal  arms,  but  the  king  himself  died  on 
the  day  intended  for  the  execution,  and  thus  the  duke  was 
saved.  The  celebrated  reformers,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and 
Ridley,  lived  during  his  reign. 

8.  His  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  but  nine  years  old 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  seemed  likely  to  be  a 
very  different  king  from  his  father,  but  lived  only  to  the 
age  of  sixteen. 

9.  Edward  was  succeeded,  in  1553,  by  his  sister  Mary, 
who  beiBirs  the  dreadful  title  of  Bloody  Queen  Mary. 
Being  a  Roman  Catholic,  she  caused  persons  to  be  burnt 
alive  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  many 
bishops  and  godly  ministers  thus  perished  at  the  stake- 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  father,  and  her  husband  and  his 
father,  were  also  put  to  death  by  her. 

10.  But  her  victims  were  "hajY^et  \!![i*d.\t  "^Scl^^i  "^Stf^R*^ 
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Queen  Maiy ;  for  she  knew  that  ereiy  body  hated  lier, 
and,  after  a  reign  of  only  five  years,  she  died  of  moBB 
ironblo  and  anguish. 

QuBsnoNS.     1.  When  did  Ilenr}'  VIL  begin  to  vragn.     What 

of  him  ? 2.  What  of  two  impostors  ?    Their  names  ?     Who  dad 

fhey  pretend  to  be  ? 3.  What  became  of  them  ? 4.  What  of 

the  riches  of  Henry  VII.  ? 5.  When  did  Heniy  YIII.  begm  ta 

leign  ?    What  of  hhn  ?    What  of  his  wives  ? 6.  What  ^iwfc 

event  occnrred  in  his  reign  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  Sefonnatian  ? 
Who  had  claimed  authority  over  England?    Why  was  the  Idiv 

oJled  Defender  of  the  Faith  ? 7.  When  did  Henry  YIIL  d^ 

What  was  the  last  act  of  his  reign  ? 8.  What  of  Edwaxd  VL  ? 

9.  When  did  Mary  begin  to  reign  ?    Why  is  she  called  Bloody 

liuy  ? 10.  How  long  did  she  reign  ? 


CnAFTEB  CXLI.    Europe  continued. The  reign  tf 

Elizaheth. 

1.  The  famous  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Mary,  who  becamo 
queen  in  1558,  was  a  Protestant.  She  was  truly  a  gxeafc 
queen,  and  England  was  never  more  respected  than  wlula 
this  mighty  woman  swayed  the  sceptre.  But  she  had 
many  failings,  and,  among  others,  prided  herself  too  muolt 
npon  her  beauty. 

2.  Many  princes  and  great  men  desired  to  marry  Elia^ 
beth,  but  she  chose  to  remain  sole  mistress  of  her  peraon 
and  her  kingdom ;  and  as  she  herself  refused  to  take  a 
husband,  it  made  her  very  angry  whenever  any  of  tha 
ladies  of  her  court  got  married. 

3.  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain  had  asked  her  hand 
in  marriage,  but  was  refused.  Ho  afterwards  attempted,  to 
invade  England,  with  a  large  naval  force,  named,. by  tho 
representative  of  the  Pope,  the  Invincible  Armada..  Bat 
on  its  way  to  England,  this  great  fleet  was  overtaken  by 
a.  furious  stonn,  which  dispersed  it,  and  destroyed  some 
of  the  sbips,  and  the  English  fleet  conquered  tha. 

inainder.. 
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4.  Some  of  the  actions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  too 
mnch  like  those  of  Henry  her  father.  When  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  fled  into  England  for  protection,  Elizabeth  caused 
her  to  be  imprisoned  during  eighteen  years,  and  afief 
these  long  and  weary  years,  the  poor  queen  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  die.  Elizabeth  signed  the  death-warranty 
and  the  unfortunate  Mary  was  beheaded. 

5.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  a  favourite  with  the  queen 
for  many  years,  and,  after  his  death,  she  took  great  notice 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  he  presumed  upon  her  fjavour, 
and  having  many  enemies  at  court,  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  beheaded. 

6.  When  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  dead.  Queen  Elizabeth 
bitterly  repented  of  her  cruelty.  She  was  now  old,  she 
had  outlived  every  one  for  whom  she  had  any  regard,  and 
she  died  shortly  afterwards. 


QuBSTioNS.      1.    When  did   Elizabeth    ascend    the    throne? 

What  was  her  religion  ?     What  of  her  ? 2.   Why  did  she  not 

marry  ?     What  m^e  her  angry  ? 3.  What  of  Philip  of  Spain  ? 

What  of  the  Invincible  Armada  ?— 4.  What  was  one  of  the  worst 
actions  of  Queen  Elizabeth?     What  was  the  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of 

Scots  ? 5.  What  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ?     What  of  the  Earl 

of  Essex  ? 6.   How  did  Elizabeth  feel  after  his  death  ? 


Chapter  CXLII.    Europe  continued.— —7%e  Hotise 

of  Stuart, 

1.  Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by  James  Stuart,  King  of 
Scotland;  he  was  the  sixth  James  that  had  ruled  over 
that  kingdom,  but  was  James  the  First  of  England,  and 
began  to  reign  in  1603.  James  inherited  the  English 
crown,  because  he  was  the  grandson  of  a  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Seventh ;  his  mother  was  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
whom  Elizabeth  had  beheaded. 

2,  The  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  was  now  under 
one  government.     Tbia  evewl  ^mX.  «ol  ^^\  \a  ^i«^  -wars 


which  had  raged  between  Ei^laad  and  Scotland  dnrinj^ 
many  centnriee ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  Engliali 
and  Scotch  became  reconciled  to  each  othei. 

3.  X'"g  James  was  a  weak  and  snperstiUons  prince. 
He  waa,  however,  very  learned,  and  wrote  eeTeial  boobs, 
and  delighted  to  talk  Hebrew,  Oreek,  and  Latin ;  so  much 
so  that  his  courtiers  were  often  po^ed  to  understand  him. 
He  loved  to  be  compared  to  Solomon,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  possessed  a  sort  of  cunning  which  greatly 
lesembled  wisdom. 

4.  In  the  days  of  James  occurred  the  celebrated  Gun- 
powder Plot.  The  Roman  Catholics  bad  laid  a  plan  to 
blow  up  tho  parliament  house,  at  a  time  wlien  the  king, 
lords,  and  the  members  of  parliament,  would  be  assembled 
there.  But  King  James  discovenng  the  plot,  set  people 
on  the  watch,  and  they  caught  a  man,  named  Guy 
Fawkes,  in  the  cellar,  wherein  thirty-six  barrels  of  gun- 
powder were  concealed.  Fawkes  revealed  the  names  of 
eighty  of  his  accomplices;  he  was  executed,  and  they 
were  all  pursued  and  put  to  death. 


ttfiHj  Htd  a«jitl*mui  of  tbe  lam*  ot  CbiKAA^  '^an'^OA'^- 
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5.  James,  wHh  many  -foohs,  had  one  good  qinfi^;  lie 
listed  war,  and  Lis  reign  was  theiefixre  peaceable.  Sb 
died  in  1625,  and  was  sacceeded  byliis  son  ChiuieBilie 
Pint. 

'6.  Tin  the  leign  of  Charles  tlie  IlrBt,  the  paifiament 
liad  liardl J  erer  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  ;  but 
now  there  were  continual  disputes  between  the  Idng  anfl 
his  parliament ;  and  when  he  dissolved  one  parliament,  la 
fomid  the  next  equally  unmanageable. 

7.  Matters  went  on  in  this  way,  till  at  length  iiie 
quarrel  grew  too  violent  to  be  settled  by  mere  words,  and 
both  parties  then  betook  themselves  to  their  weapons. 
The  king  was  supported  by  a  great  majority  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  by  the  English 
bishops  and  clergy.  Charles's  party  called  themselves 
Cavaliers.  The  cavaliers  dressed  magnificently,  and  wore 
long  hair,  hanging  in  locks  down  their  temples ;  they  drank 
wine,  and  sang  songs,  and  rode  as  gaily  to  the  battle-field 
as  they  would  to  an  entertainment. 

8.  Some  few  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  took  the  side  of 
the  parliament ;  but  its  adherents  were  chiefly  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  conmion  people.  They  wore  their  hair 
cropped  close  to  their  heads,  from  which  their  enemies 
gave  them  the  nickname  of  Soundheads.  The  roundheads 
wore  steeple-crowned  hats  and  plain  garments ;  they  sang 
psalms,  and  spent  much  of  their  time  in  .praying  and 
preaching  among  themselves.  They  were  a  stem  and  pre- 
judiced set  of  men,  and  when  once  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  tear  down  the  throne,  it  must  be  done,  though 
the  realm  of  England  should  be  rent  asunder  in  the 
struggle. 

9.  The  civil  war  began  in  1642;  many  battles  were 
fought,  and  rivers  of  English  blood  were  shed  on  both, 
sides.  It  wafi  not  long  before  Oliver  Cromwdl  began  to 
be  a  famous  general,  on  the  side  of  the  parliament.     He 

pretended  to  fight  onVyioi  ic^^^tl  ^Adihe  qpod  of  the 


psople;  Imtiie'waS'aii  ainbitiQiiaiim,'iiiid']iimiitti)  gn^ 
ihe  kingly  powsr  himseUL 

10.  CiDmnell  gained  one  battle  after  anofhei,  and  aon 
{cum  step  to  step,  tUl  theis  -was  no  man  so  pfffrerlal  m 
Umself.  Fmatty,  in  1645,  ho  defisrted  the  king^  amjab 
ihe  bloody  batUe  of  Naaeby.  Sing  Charles  ofteiwaids 
anirendered  bitnaelf  to  the  8cotB,.and.-they  dsHveied  him 


Sn^Bh  Boldieis  of  Qie 'Civil  "Wsrs. 

U.  The  parliament  brought  the  king  to  trial  as  a  tr^tor, 
for  taking  up  anna  against  his  people.  Tho  court  that 
tried  him  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-l^tTee  -peitBOiiSt 
and  though  the  king  refused  to  acknowledge  their  autho- 
1%-,  they  declared  him  guilty,  and  aentenced  Mm  toloea 
hie  head. 

13.  On  ihe  -thirtieth  of  January,  2649,  King  Charles 
■woa  brought  to  iha  Bcoffold;  it  was  ereoted  in  front  of  Ul 
palace  at  Whitshall,  and  ww  GOYei&d.'yn!ik>5ka^0£i<^vn- 
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ihe  centre  of  the  scaffold  stood  a  block,  and  hy  the  blod^ 
stood  an  executioner,  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  a  black 
mask  over  his  face.  The  steel-clad  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
surrounded  the  scaffold.  But  the  king  walked  to  his 
death  with  as  firm  a  step  as  when  he  went  to  his  corona- 
tion. "  They  have  taken  away  my  corruptible  crown,* 
said  he,  ^'  but  I  go  to  receive  an  incorruptible  one." 

13.  When  King  Charles  had  knelt  down  and  prayed, 
he  cast  a  pitying  glance  upon  the  people  round  the  scaffold; 
for  he  feared  that  direful  judgments  would  come  upon  the 
land  which  was  now  to  be  stained  with  its  monarch's 
blood.  He  then  calmly  laid  his  head  upon  the  block ;  the 
executioner  raised  his  axe,  and  smote  off  the  king's  head 
at  a  single  blow;  then  lifting  it  in  his  hand,  he  cried 
aloud,  ^'  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor !"  But  the  people 
shuddered ;  for  they  doubted  whether  it  was  the  head  of  a 
traitor,  but  they  did  know  that  it  was  the  head  of  a  king. 

QuBsnoNS.    1.  When  did  James  the  Fust  begin  to  reign  ?  Who 

was  he  ? 2.  What  put  an  end  to  the  wan  between  England  and 

Scotland  ? 3.  What  of  Kine  James  ? 4.  What  plot  had  the 

Boman  Catholics  laid  ?  How  did  James  discover  the  plot  ?  What 

of  Guy  Fawkes? 5.  What  good  quality  did  James  possess? 

When  did  he  die  ?    Who  succeeded  him  ? 6.  What  of  the  parlia> 

ments  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  ? 7*  How  was  the 

king  supported  ?    What  were  the  king's  party  called  ?    Describe  the 

Cavaliers. 8.  Who  were  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  ?     What 

of  the  Roundheads  ?- 9.  When  did  the  civil  war  begin  ?   What  of 

Oliver  Cromwell  ? 10,  When  was  the  battle  of  Naseby  fought? 

11.  What  was  done  to  King  "Charles? 12.  Describe  th6 

execution  of  Charles  the  First.     In  what  year  did  it  take  place  ? 


Chapter  CXLIII.    Europe  continued. The 

Commonwealth, 

1.  The  throne  of  England  was  now  vacant;  the  king, 
indeed,  had  left  a  son,  but  if  he  had  shown  himself  in 
London,  he  would  soon  have  died  the  same  death  as  his 
father.  The  young  prince  was  defeated  in  battle,  and 
compelled  to  fly,  and  at  otlq  tYav<^  hi&  enemies  pressed  him 


go  hard,  that  he  climbed  up  among  the  thick  branches  of 
aa  oak,  and  thus  saved  hia  life. 


■  IiBdy  uid  Cavalier  of  tha  timo  of  ttie  Commonujealth. 

S,  The  gOTemment  at  this  period  was  called  the  Com- 
monwealth. There  was  no  king,  no  lords,  no  bishops, 
nothing  but  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  lower  house  of 
parliament ;  all  the  real  power  of  the  kingdom  was  pos- 
sessed by  Oliver  Cromwell,  because  he  was  at  tho  head  of 
the  army. 

At  length  the  parliament  wished  to  make  themselves 
independent  of  Cromwell,  hut  he  led  three  hundred  soldiers 
into  the  hall  where  they  were  sitting,  told  them  that 
the  country  was  tired  of  them,  that  they  were  traitors, 
murderers,  thieves,  and  drunkards,  and  ba<le  them  begone^ 
'when  his  soldiers  immediately  cleared  the  house.  When 
they  were  gone  he  summoned  another  parliament,  the 
principal  man  in  which  was  a  cobbler,  named  Praise-Ood 
Barebone;  this  name  sounded  so  well,  that  it  was  b«atQ<K«A. 
oa  the  whole  parlimnent. 
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as  if  the  people  wena  mad  wi&  joy;,  be  wash  cxowned.  in 
1660,  by  the  title  of  Chailes  tiie  Seoond.. 

10.  Many  of  the  persons  who  had  assisted  in  dethron- 
ing and  beheading  the  king's  father  weue.  hanged,  and  the 
body  of  Oliver  Cromwell'  was  ta&en  ont  of  the  grave 
and  hung  upon  the  gallows,  ancB  aftsEvracrds  buried  be- 
neath it.  

Questions.     1.    ^¥Baftl  a£   SiDg  Gharite'li  son  ? 2-  What 

was  the  government  callfad'  air  tfaifr*  time;??-  Who  had  all  the  power  ? 

3.  Describe   the  (fif^peieiDg-  of^  tha  parliament  by  CromwelL 

What    parliament  v/aB  ^coi  called!!.?' 4.    What  of   it  ? 6. 

When  was  Cromwdli  proelamiDd  I^id  I^tector  ?    How  long*  did 

he  hold  the  office  ?     What  waa  his.  ohamcter  ? 6.  What  fears 

deprived  him  of  -peaoB?:  When  did  Ytar  die  ?- 7,  Who  succeeded 

him  ?    What  of  Ridiaid  CoomweU  ? 8.  What  did  General  Monk 

do  ? 9.  WhaLoirthe  banished  pimoa?    When  was  Charles  the 

Second  crownediS' 10.  What  oftfia  body  of  Gfiomwell  ? 


Chapter  CXEFT"    ITubopb  continuedl TheBestora- 

tion^  and  the  Beoolutum  of  1688. 

1.  Charles  the  Second!  had  lived  a  careless  and  vicious 
life  during  his  banishment,  and  his  habits  did'not  uuprove, 
now  that  he  was  on  the  throne ;  for  he  spent  whole  days 
and  nights  in  drinking  and  all  sorts  of  profligate  pleasures. 

2.  In  the  year  1665,  there  was  a  great  plague  in  Lone^ 
don,  of  which  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  persons  died. 
The  next,  year,  a  terrible  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  a 
great  part  of  the  city;,  but  neither  of  these  calamities 
made  any  impression  on  the  king,. 

3.  He  suffered  the  nation  to  be  ruled  by  unprincipled 
and  wicked  men,,  and  entered  into  secret  alliances. with 
the. enemies  of  his  country.  This  monarch  died  in  the 
year  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James  the 
Second. 

4.  James  .was  a  Roman  Catholic;  and,  firontthe  moment 
that  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
£ow  to  bring  Great  Btituii  again  \y9L^  \!!ci<s  ^^^^^^  ^  *^&e^ 
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pope  of  Rome.    Thb  of  coutae  rendered  him  hateful  to  hia 
Bubjects,  who  gloried  io  being  a  Protestant  people. 


Chajlfls  the  Hocoad  and  bis  Queen 


5.  He  had  not  been  on  the  throne  more  than  three 
years,  when,  aa  he  had  forfeited  hia  right  to  the  crown  hy 
his  popish  propenfiities,  somo  of  the  greatest  men  in  E]ng- 
land  determined  to  get  rid  of  htm.  They  invited  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  to  come  over  from  Holland  to  their 
assistance,  and  they  promised  to  mahe  him  king. 

6.  This  prince,  himself,  had  no  direct  title  to  the  crown, 
"but  he  had  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  the 
Second.  No  sooner  had  he  landed  in  England,  than  all 
the  courtiers  left  King  James,  and  hurried  to  pay  oboisanco 
io  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  crowned 
in  1689,  as  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  James  made 
hia  escape  into  France,  and  some  of  his  adherents  after- 
frards  endeavoured  to  set  him  on  the  throne  again,  hut 
without  success. 

7-  This  change  of  government  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  is  generally  called  the  glorious  Revolution  of 
1688,    Some  conatilvit\<nuA.ief;i^;^wni&'^'«;v%%Kiy«idafted, 
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in  Older  to  restaun  the  loyal  power ;  and  all  the  otber 
descendants  of  James,  except  the  Princess  Anne,  a  Pro- 
testant, were  excluded  from  the  throne. 

8.  King  WiUiam  was  a  great  general,  and  carried  on 
a  war  against  France  with  success.  He  was  very  fond  of 
hunting,  and  this  amusement  hastened  his  death ;  for  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horee,  in  the  year  1702,  and  died  in 
about  a  month.     His  queen  had  died  some  years  before 


9.  Anne,  another  daughter  of  the  banished  James,  now 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  reign  of  this  queen  was  a 
glorious  one  for  England.  The  renowned  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough g^ed  many  splendid  victories  over  the  French; 
bnt  the  chief  glory  of  the  age  proceeded  from  the  great 
writers  who  lived  in  her  time. 

10.  Queen  Anne  reigned  twelve  years,  and  died  in 
1714,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  She  was  the  last  Bovereign 
of  England  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts, 
which,  as  you  remember,  began  to  m^  \sl  "SJja.'^aafii.Na. 
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Qmmomk    1.  What  of  OhaHes  tba  Seoond  (h 

ment  t 2.  What  of  the  pUgue  ?      The  fira  of  Loadonf— S, 

Wbeii  did  Ciurlee  the  Second  die  ?     Who  nucceeded  liiiii  ? 1. 

What  did   Jamea  wish  to  do? S.  What  did  aome  of  the  luiM 

mm  do?     Whom  did  they  invite  from  Uallaud  ? «.  Wbtt  fiUe 

had  WilUam  tx>  the  thn»e  ?    Wlien  was  he  crowned  >      What  of 

gJDg  Jameg?— — 7-  Wliat  of  the  Revolution  of  IIJB8  ? B.  When 

did  William  die  7 0.  What   of  Anne  ?      Het   reign  ?      What  tf 

the  Duke  cf  Marlborough  F     What  wbb  the  chief  gloiy  of  AnaeiB 

teign  ? 10.  When  did  Anne  die  P    Wben  did  the  Stturta  bepR 

to  reign? 


Chapter  CXLV. 


Edbope  continued.- 


OScei  a,3d  Seqe&ut  of 

1.  Kiwa  Jaues  died  in  France,  in  the  year  1701-  He 
left  &  BOn,  wtam  Lonie  the  Foutteenth  caused  to  be  pro- 
^aimed  King  of  England  ^  bnt  the  people  of  Engluui 
were  deteiininednotto'ha\«a'BiftTOasi,^1^0QsJc«,ltii^E,,Mid 
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caUed  Urn  the  Pretender.  The  neanst  Proteetant  Ibeir  to 
the  throiie  wae  the  Elector  of  HanoTer,  a  Gmrnaii  prinoc^ 
whom  mother  waa,  »  gnmd-danghtor  aS  Jamee  the  First. 
He  -WBE  now  about  fifty-fire  years  eld. 

2.  He  was  accordingly  proclaimed  I^g  of  Skglaiul,  I7 
the  title  of  George  the  First,  and  with  him  hegao  tho 
dynasty  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Ho  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  kingdom 
which  he  was  to  govern,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  timo 
in  hb  natire  country,  for  he  dearly  loved  HanoTor.  He 
died  in  1727i  and  was  sncceedcd  by  hia  son,  Oeorge  the 
Second,  who  -kbe  likewise  a  native  of  Germanjp:. 

3.  During  part  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  IBn^and 
wasstwai-vntltSpun.iin&iFTaiice.  ThekdngAammmded 
his  anny  in  panon,  and  iOie  English  weic  victoiious  in  the 
battle  if  ilMfingBii,  bit  ^thep  Jost  Jhe  battle  of  Fontenoy. 


'4.  In  1745,  the  grandson  of  James  the  Second,  asusted 
by  tho  King  of  France,  attempted  to  regain  the  crown 
of  England.  He  landed  in  Scotland,  and  marched 
into  England  with  a  email  army  of  Highhuideis,  but  ha 
was  at  last  defeated,  and  foroed  to  Sy,  and  manjr  of  hia 
adherents  were  beheaded  or  haog^ 
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5.  In  1755,  anoUier  war  broke  oat  vith  Fnmce,  and 
some  or  the  prindpal  battles  were  fought  in  America.  The 
city  of  Quebec  and  the  Canadas  were  conquered  hy  the 
Enghsh  during  this  war.  Shortly  after  thb  event,  Geoige 
the  Second  died,  at  the  age  of  scventy-Beven. 


!OrSe  the 


6.  His  grandson,  George  the  Third,  began  to  reign  in 
1760,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  old.  The 
ercuta  of  his  long  reign  were  far  too  numerous  and  im- 
portant for  me  to  attempt  any  account  of  them;  they 
must  be  studied  in  the  history  of  out  country,  and  the 
young  reader  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gleio'b  Family  HUtory  of  Ertgland,  for  this  purpose. 
Georgo  the  Third  died  at  Windsor  Caatle  in  1820,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

7.  The  Bon  of  George  the  Thhd  was,  in  18ll,  declared 
Prince  Regent  in  consequence  of  his  father's  affliction,  and 
on  bis  father's  death,  in  1820,  he  was  crowned  as  King 
George  the  Fourth, 

8.  During  his  regency,  England  combatted  the  power 
of  Buonaparte,  and  in  1815  that  famous  conqueror  was 
finally  overthrown.     The  other  events  of  his  reign  are  ao 

recent,  that  they  Bcaicely  ■yelWloa^te  Vuetory,    He  died 


in  1830,  and  was  eucceeded  hj  Iiis  brother,  William  the 
Fourth.  On  his  death,  in  1837,  the  crown  descended  to 
Her  present  Majesty,  Victoria. 


QtvsnoNB.      1.  WbeD  and  -where  bad  Jamea  the  Second  died? 
What  did  the  English  call  James's  eon  2     Who  van  the  nesiert 

Ptotestant  beir  lo  the  throne  f 3.  Who  was  George  the  First  I 

What  of  him  I When  did  George  the  Second  come  to  the  throne  i 

3.  With  what  countries  was  England  at  war  during  this  raignl 

What  hattledid  the  EngUsh  gain  I     What  did  they  lose  7 4. 

What  toot  place  in  1746?     What  of  the  war  in  1765? 6.  What 

of  Quebec  and  the  Canadaa! 6.  When  did  George  the  Thiid 

begin  to  reign  I    When  did  he  die  ! 7.  When  waa  George  the 

Poncth  crowned ! 8.  What  events  took  place  during  his  reu;n? 

When  did  he  die  f    Who  succeeded  him  ?    Who  eucceeded  King 
Williain  the  Fourth.  .      . 


Chapter  CSLVI.    Europe  continued.     TAe  Story  of 

I.  If  you  ever  go  to  Wales,  yon  will  hear  many  of 
th  e  people  speaking  quite  a  different  language  from  that 
used  in  England ;  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  are  also 
veiy  different  from  English  namea.    "^'Wt  ia  "swa.  'CisSs. 
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of  Lleweljm  ap  Griffith  ap  Jones,  and  Oatesby  ap  Oslaeiby? 
Sach  names  are  common  in  Wales. 

2.  Many  of  the  people  speak  English,  bnt  some  of  iJiem 
use  the  same  language  that  was  spoken  by  their  ancestois, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  original  langnage  of 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  This  seems  ie 
show  that  the  people  are  of  the  same  stock  as  IJhe  Iriflh 
and  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

3.  The  early  history  of  Wales  is  involved  in  obscurity* 
When  the  Romans  came  to  Britain,  the  Welsh  mountains 
were  inhabited  by  a  rough  people,  who  gave  terrible  "blowB 
with  their  dubs ;  they  defended  their  mountains  so  ^etotiiy^ 
that  the  Romans  never  got  possession  of  the  country. 

4.  When  the  Saxons  came,  they  subdued  all  England^ 
and  a  small  portion  of  Wales ;  but  the  greater  part  held 
out  against  them  to  the  last.  Thus  the  Welsh  maintained 
their  independence,  as  well  against  the  Saxon  as  the  Ro- 
man invaders.  Their  princes  lived  in  strong  stone  castles, 
but  ihe  common  people  lived  in  huts  made  of  branches  of 
trees  wattled  together  like  hurdles. 

5.  JEn  these  ancient  times  there  was  a  strange  set  ef  men 
in 'Wales,  called  Bards,  who  sung  songs,  and  told  ^toanes, 
about  'lihe  brave  deeds  of  the  Welsh  princes  and  iieraeB  ; 
the  jaeqple  loved  to  listen  to  these  mei^  for  iheir  itAea 
related  io  .Bezce  war  and  bloody  bottkfi,  jof  whLdh  jHch 
rude  nations.are  £K!Br  Jond. 

6.  'Some  cflT  ^ese  l)ardB  -were  ^wmBtff^vBfy  =^ever  at 
singing  and  story-telling ;  they  were  often  taken  into  the 
castles  of  the  princes,  and  here  they  led  a  merry  life,  be- 
tween singing  and  feasting.  In  order  to  keep  up  their 
influence,  they  pretended  to  be  prophets,  and  both  the 
people  and  the  princes  believed  they  could  foretel  future 
events ;  perhaps,  too,  the  bards  believed  it  themselves,  fox 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  self-decepticm :  at  all  events^ 
the  people  paid  them  the  greatest  reverence. 

7*  The  kings  of  'Eu^asi'i  ^*i  u^  ^^  "the  indcfpendi 
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<jf  the  Welsli,  and  sent  many  annies  against  ijiem;  lit^ 
{he  mountaineers  set  iheni  at  defiance,  .until  about  "Stm 
year  1283.  Edward  the  First  was  then  Kimg  of  Jhigkod, 
and  Lleweljm  Prince  of  Wales. 

8.  The  songs  of  the  Bards  were  always  in  praise  st 
valour,  and  therefore  they  incited  the  Welsh  princes  to  the 
boldest  deeds.  Lleweljrn  had  been  told  by  one  of  these 
bards,  that  he  should  become  master  of  the  whole  island 
of  Britain. 

9.  Accordingly,  when  the  army  of  Edward  the  First 
came  against  him,  instead  of  suffering  the  invaders  to 
waste  their  strength  in  ihe  mountains,  he  lashl^  led  his 
little  army  against  the  English,  and  was  defeated  and 
slain.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Da^vid,  but  he 
too  was  taken,  and  barbarously  executed  as  a  traitor,  for 
havxqg  idared  to  defend  his  country. 

jf8.  .l^iing  Edward  saw  that  his  conquest  wouldjiever  be 
complete  ^ile  the  Bards  remained  alive  to  stir  up  the 
people  to  resist  hifi  arms ;  he  thesefore  caused  them  all  to 
be  assembled  and  put  to  deofii.  These  harbarous  acts 
caused  him  to  beliatefl  TbyiSie  jgpeople,  Imb  .his  son,  the 
nest  'k:ing,  wasObifqni  in  Wales,  and  iiecorved  ifflie  titib  -of 
Pnnae  of  Wales,  and  iShs^  sippear  to  have  liked  liim  a 
litHe  hotter.  iB)rom  "Qm  time,  the  eldest  son  x)f  the  Song 
of  ^Blnglandlias  'beentcaUed  Prince  of  Wales. 

M.  Thus,  with  the  dsafh  df  JG>avid,  ended  the  line  of 
W^Uh  prances,  and  &U6  ended  the  <independenceaf  Wales. 
Since  thttt  tljime,  the  Wdlih  have  been  a  part  sSt&iB  British 
nation,  and  they  now  rear  cattle,  and  jwin^  'fiieeofdand 
iron  inineB,  and  the  H^ote  ^ipianoBB,  waBi  ^«f%dh  their  coun- 
try abounds,  instead  of  J5ighting,JU3 'their  iathers  did  in  the 
times  of  Llewelyn. 


QuxsnoNs.     L  What  of  the  niimeB  in  Wales? 2.  Hieir 

langua^  ?    Of  what  stock  are  the   Welsh  people  ? 3.  What  of 

the  early  history  of  Wales  ?    The  ancient  inhabltanta^ — --4*'^^\iS8iS5» 
eftfae  Bsxcns  P    What  Of  the  WebAx  pfmnc^'^ Jb^^^^Woaids^  ^ 
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dwlMidtf 7-  WhatdidthekiiieRofEngluiddof Whom 

Prince  of  Wales  in  1283  7 B.  WW  did  the  Budi  do  ?     Wlot 

didoneoftbem  tell  Llewelyn? 9.  What  did  JJewelyii  do  ?  Hit 

ttt«  P     Who  defeated  him  ?    What  of  Us  brother  David  ? 10, 

What  did  kii^  Edward  do  to  the  bards?    When  ww Uie  next Ui^ 

of  England  bom? 11.  Since  when  have  the  Welsh  beetane  s 

put  <^  the  Briti«h  nation  P  What  of  the  Welsh  people  now  P 


Chapter  CXLVII.     Europe  continued. Tie  Story 


1.  Tee  first  inliakitantaof  Scotland  appear  to  Lave  been 
Celts,  and  probably  TTcre  the  same  aa  tbe  early  BritonB 
and  the  Irish,     They  ideniei  ftwMiwiNe 
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against  tlie  Romans,  wIlo  never  advanced  farther  north 
than  the  Grampian  hills.  The  Roman  generals  caused  a 
wall  to  be  built  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  and  another 
afterwards  from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  river  Tyne,  to 
preveiit  their  ravaging  the  southern  provinces. 

2.  Thus  the  Scots  were  shut  up  in  their  own  country, 
but  they  contrived  to  get  over  the  wall  pretty  often. 
About  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  a  tribe  of  Goths, 
called  Picts,  came  over  from  the  continent,  and  settled  in 
the  Lowlands,  where  they  lived  by  agriculture ;  but  the 
Scots  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  carrying  on  war,  and  sub- 
sisting by  the  chase. 

3.  Thus  the  nation  became  divided  into  Highlanders 
and  Lowlanders,  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  the  people 
remain  to  this  day.  They  live  peaceably  now,  but  in 
early  days  they  were  deadly  enemies.  I  cannot  under- 
take to  tell  you  of  their  battles,  for  indeed  we  know  but 
little  about  them. 

4.  In  839,  it  is  said,  Kenneth  the  Second,  who  was 
a  Highland  leader,  subdued  the  Picts,  and  became  the  first 
king  of  all  Scotland.  From  his  time  to  that  of  Edward 
the  First  of  England,  .nothing  very  particular  is  related  of 
them. 

5.  I  have  told  you  in  the  history  of  England  how  King 
Edward,  who  subdued  Wales,  made  war  upon  the  Scotch, 
put  Wallace  to  death,  and  had  prepared  a  great  army  fox 
the  total  subjugation  of  Scotland,  when  he  died.  I  have 
also  told  you  how  his  son,  Edward  the  Second,  was  beaten 
by  Robert  Bruce,  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Bannockbum; 
this  event  occurred  in  1314,  and  secured  the  freedom  of 
Scotland. 

6.  From  this  time,  the  history  of  Scotland  tells  of  little 
but  civil  wars  and  bloody  battles  with  England,  till  the 
time  of  James  the  Fifth.  He  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  1513,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  He 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  army>  and  they  dsAf^x^^VSsssx^ss^ 
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the  boor  of  need.    This  broke  bis  beait^  and  be  died  li 
tbe  age  of  tbirty-one. 

7*  His  daagbter,  an  infant  at  tbe  time  of  bia  deadi 
was  tbe  beantifiil  and  unfortunate  3laiv  Queen  of  Soot% 
as  sbc  is  called,  and  whom  I  bave  mentioned  in  tbe  biatoiy 
England.  She  was  educated  in  France,  and  was  not  only 
▼eiy  handsome,  but  yery  accomplished.  While  she  wn 
jet  very  young,  she  married  the  son  of  tbe  Kin^  ot  Fsmoe, 
and  on  bis  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  die  retaraed 
to  Scotland  to  assume  the  gOYcmment. 

8.  But  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  power,  camioi 
insure  happiness.  Mary's  kingdom  was  in  a  troubled 
state;  the  people  were  divided  among  themselves,  and 
Mary  found  it  impossible  to  govern  thenu  At  lengdi 
tbey  took  up  arms  against  her,  and  her  army  being  de- 
feated, she  fled  for  England,  and  implored  the  protection 
of  her  cousin.  Queen  Elizabeth. 

9.  This  was  as  disastrous  a  step  as  remaining  in  Sooir 
land  could  possibly  have  been.  The  claim  of  Mary  to 
the  English  crown  was,  by  a  large  party  in  tbe  state, 
thought  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  who,  in 
addition  to  her  dread  of  her  on  that  account,  bated  ber  as 
a  rival  in  personal  beauty ;  and  she  repaid  Mary's  confi- 
dence, by  confining  her  for  eighteen  years,  and  at  last 
putting  ber  to  death. 

10.  The  son  of  Mary,  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  aoo- 
eeeded  bis  mother ;  and  after  the  death  of  Elizabedi,  be 
became  king  of  England  also,  under  the  title  of  James  the 
First.  Though  he  lived  in  England,  he  did  not  forget 
Scotland ;  he  was  a  learned  man,  and  be  caused  schools 
to  be  established  in  every  parish  of  his  native  country, 
"wbere  all  the  boys  and  girls  might  learn  to  read  and 
write.     These  schools  are  continued  to  this  day. 

1-1.  From  tbe  accession  of  King  James,  in  16(^,  Seot^ 
bnd  has  formed  part  of  the  British  dominions^  although 
H^  baid  a  separate  go^jexomfint  till  the  year  1707r  wb^i 
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ft  was  fonnally  united  to  England*  After  James  the 
Second  was  driven  from  the  throne,  the  Soottish  nation 
raised  two  fonnidable  ineourections  in  ixvoxa  ofhis  Bunily; 
ihr  171^  and  1745 ;  since  the  suppression  of  the  last  of  these 
the  country  has  been  tranquil,  and  all  naitional  jealbosies 
have  disappeared. 

Questions.     1.  What  of  the  first*  inhabitantsr  of  Scotland  S 

What  did  the  Romaa  generals  do  ? 2.  What  of  the  Picts  ?    The 

Scots  ? 3.  How  was  the  nation  divided  ?     How  did  they  live  in 

the.  early  times?        4.  Who  was  king  of  Scotland  in  839? 

9.  What  can  you  tell  of  Edward  tibe  First  ?  Of  Edward  the  Second  Z 

When  was  the  hattle  of  Bannockhum  ?     Its  effects  ?^ 6.  How 

long  were  'the  Scots  at  war  with  the  English  ?     When  did  James 

the  Fifth  begin  to  reign  ?     His  fate  ? 7,  S,  9%.  Tell  ihe  story  q£ 

Hary  of  Scotiand. 10.  Who  succeeded  Mary?    What  did  James 

do  ? 11.  What  of  Scotiand  since  1603  ?     When  did  die  union 

mdi  En^and  take  place  ?    When  wer6  the  rebellions  ? 


Chapter  CXLVm.    Eukopb  contiiraed'. AbotU 

Ireland-, 

1.  Thb  histoy  of  Ireland,  or  ^^  Green  Erin,"  as  it:  is 
called,  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
I  can  only  bestow  upon  it  one  brief  chapter. 

%  The  first  inhabitants,  like  the  Britons,  were  hardy 
Celts,  who  fought  wiiih  chibsy  and  seemed  to  love  fighting 
better  than  feastihg..  They  aa»  supposed  to  ha/ve  been 
Gaols,  the  same  race  that  colonized  England  and  Scotlanot 
They  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  their  leaders 
were  called  kings.  These  were  constantly  quarrelling 
with  each  other,  and  the  land  was  a  scene  of  bloodshecL 
The  early  Inait,,  fike  the  other  Celtic  tribes,  were  devoted 
to  the  religion  of  tiie  drulds ;  but,  about  the  year  550^  a 
Christian  missionary  came  into,  the  country  from.  9oot« 
land,  whose  name  was  Patrick. 
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3.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  and  good  man,  and 
the  people  were  by  him  persuaded  to  adopt  Christianity, 
and  under  its  influence  they  gradually  became  ciTiliaed. 

4.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  Irish  were  a  ciyiluBed  and 
even  learned  people ;  several  of  the  kings,  between  whom 
the  island  was  divided,  are  known  to  have  endowed  col- 
leges and  schools  for  the  free  education  of  all  who  chose 
to  resort  to  them,  and  from  these  schools  were  sent  forth 
missionaries  to  the  barbarous  and  idolatrous  Saxons,  who 
were  at  that  time  settled  in  England.  In  the  ninth 
century,  however,  the  Danes  began  to  infest  Ireland,  and 
their  ravages,  and  the  civil  wars  which  arose  in  conse- 
quence, replunged  the  island  into  its  original  barbarism. 
In  this  state  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second 
of  England,  when  one  of  the  Irish  princes  being  driven 
from  his  dominions,  repaired  to  Henry,  and  became  his 
vassal ;  on  which  he  was  allowed  the  assistance  of  some 
English  adventurers  to  reinstate  him.  Ireland,  up  to  this 
time,  had  not  submitted  to  the  papal  authority,  and  the 
pope  now  saw  an  opportunity  of  reducing  it  to  obedience, 
by  making  a  gift  of  the  country  to  the  English  king. 
Tbis  he  did,  and  Henry  accordingly  invaded  Ireland,  and 
conquered  it,  the  natives  being  too  much  divided  among 
themselves  to  oppose  him. 

5.  From  this  period  the  history  of  Ireland  may  be  said 
to  cease.  The  invaders  settled  on  the  sea-coast,  and.  built 
strong  fortresses,  by  means  of  which  they  were  enabled 
to  maintain  their  ground;  and  the  frequent  attempts  of 
the  Irish  to  expel  them  brought  great  calamities  on  both 
parties  for  many  ages ;  but  the  great  numbers  of  English 
and  Scotch  who  obtained  a  settlement  in  Ireland  during 
the  civil  wars  under  Cromwell,  and  those  in  &Yoar  of 
James  the  Second,  at  length  firmly  established  the  English 
interest,  and  in  the  year  1800,  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Great  Britain  was  passed. 
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Questions.     1.  What  is  Ireland  called  ?     Who  were  its  first 

inhabitants? 2.  What   of    the   Celts?     Religion   of    the   early 

Irish?     What  took  place  in  550  ? 3.  What  of  Patrick  ?     What 

influence  civilized  the  people  ? 4.  State  of  Irelaod  in  flie  sixth 

century  ?    In  the  ninth  ?    What  of  the  pope  ?    Henry  the  Sbemd  ? 
What  of  Ireland  since  that  time  ? 


Chapter  CXLIX.     Europe  continued. Various 

Matters, 

1.  I  HAVE  now  told  you  something  about  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  I  have  told  you  some- 
thing about  our  kings,  and  the  battles  that  have  been 
fought;  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  so  great  a 
subject  in  this  little  book. 

2.  Therefore  there  are  a  great  many  interesting  stories 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit.  If  I  had  time,  I  would 
give  you  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Celtic  religion 
taught  by  the  druids,  which  was  very  curious,  together 
with  the  manners  of  these  Celts  in  other  respects,  which 
you  would  find  very  amusing. 

3.  I  would  tell  you  of  Odin,  or  Woden,  the  Scandina- 
vian hero,  who  established  a  strange  mythology,  which 
pervaded  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  was,  for  a 
time,  the  religion  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain. 
I  would  tell  you  how  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
England  sixty  years  after  Christ;  and  how  at  fizst  the 
people  built  rude  churches  of  wood,  and  how  they  after- 
wards constructed  those  fine  Gothic  churches  wherein 
divine  service  is  now  performed. 

4.  If  I  had  time,  I  would  tell  of  the  gipsiea,  &  strange 
race  of  people  to  be  found  in  most  countriea  of  Europe, 
but  particulaxly  in  England,  Spain,  Hungaay,  anil  Bohe- 
mia ;  who  wander  &om  plaoe  to  place,,  horaig  na  fbced 
homes ;  who  come  from  some  far  land,  but  whether  from 

Egypt  or  Asia,  nobody  c^u\.^\\.\  ^\isi  Q.QQtimie  from  age 
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to  age  the  same,  while  the  nations  among  which  they 
wander  rise  and  fall,  flourish  and  decay. 

5.  If  I  had  time,  I  would  tell  you  some  curious  stories 
about  a  famous  robber  of  the  name  of  Robin  Hood,  who 
lived  in  the  woods,  and  performed  strange  things ;  I  would 
also  tell  you  of  many  celebrated  people  more  worthy  of 
being  remembered  than  this  freebooter. 

6.  I  would  tell  you,  also,  of  the  great  and  good  people 
who  founded  and  endowed  churches  for  the  worship  of 
God;  colleges  for  the  education  of  the  clergy;  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large ;  hospitals  for 
the  lame  and  the  sick ;  and  almshouses  for  the  old  and 
the  infirm. 

7.  I  would  tell  you,  too,  of  the  great  writers  who  have 
been  permitted  by  a  kind  providence  to  contribute  their 
stores  of  learning,  and  the  emanations  of  their  enlightened 
minds,  to  the  edification  of  the  people  at  large ;  and  more 
particularly  would  I  tell  you  of  the  translators  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  whose  knowledge  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages we  are  indebted  for  that  great  blessing,  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Bible  in  our  native  language.  But  all 
these,  and  many  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind,  I  must 
leave  for  the  present. 


Questions.     3.  Who  was  "Woden  ?    What  did  his  mythology 

become?     When  was  Christianity  introduced  into  England? 

4.  What  of  the  gipsies  ?     Where  do  they  live  ? 6,  7.    What 

other  important  matters  could  he  mentioned  ? 


<J,-E»«L 
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Chapter  CL.     Europe  continued. Chnmology  of 

Great  Britain. 

Bkforb  Christ. 
England  invaded  by  Csesar      ----..        55 

A.D. 

England  finally  subdued  by  Claudius    -        .        .         .  44 
Christianity  introduced  into  England         -         ...         go 

Scotland  received  the  Christian  faith     -        -         -         -  203 

The  Saxons  invited  to  England        -         -         .         .         .  443 

Patrick  visits  Ireland            -        -        .         .         .         .  55O 

Edwall,  first  king  of  Wales      --....  ^qq 

The  Danes  first  land  in  England           ....  ygy 

Egbert,  first  king  of  England        -        -         -         -         .  g27 

Kenneth  II.  first  king  of  all  Scotland        ....  339 

Alfred  ascends  the  English  throne    -         -        .         .         .  972 

The  Danes  conquer  England        -        -         -         .         .  gyy 

Recovered  by  Alfred       -----..  ggQ 

Alfred  the  Great  died           ......  qqq 

Massacre  of  the  Danes  in  England           ....  I002 

Canute  invaded  England      ......  X015 

The  Danes  driven  out  of  England    .....  i(^l 

Harold  became  king  of  England 106$ 

William  the  Conqueror  ascends  the  throne        ...  1066 

Death  of  William  Rufus      ......  hqq 

Death  of  Henry  I.           .......  U35 

Griffith,  last  king  of  Wales,  died           ....  n^ 

Death  of  Stephen    ........  1154 

Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.         ....  ny2 

Richard  I.  ascends  the  throne      .        .        .        .        .  n^ 

JM!agna  Charta  granted  by  King  John       ....  1215 

Henry  III.  became  king     ---.-.  1216 

Edward  I.  ascended  the  throne        .....  1272 

Wales  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England       ...  1283 

"Sir  William  Wallace  executed         .....  \3(y^ 

Battle  of  Bannockbum         ......  1324 

Death  of  Edward  II. -        -  1327 

Battle  of  Cressy          .......  1345 

Battle  of  Poictiers           .......  135^ 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  died     .....  13^^ 

Henry  IV. I399 

Henry  V. 1413 


HeiU7  'V.  died -  1422 

Ware  of  York  and  Lancaster  began      -        -        .        -  |4S5 

Bdward  IV. 1401 

Heniy  VI,  murdered  .......  U71 

Edward  V. 1483 

Battle  of  Boswotth 148S 

Henry  VII.  died 1509 

James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  1913 
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Chapter  CLI.     Europe  continued, Review. 

Dark  Ages.     Important  Intentiom,  Sfc. 


1.  Such  is  mj  brief  story  about  tlie  most  interesting 
quartet  of  the  globi,  Europe  I  ho]ie  I  have  told  }ou 
enough  to  exciti,  jour  turiosit^,  ind  to  lead  you  to  read 
larger  works  than  mine,  about  tlie  nations  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  I  c-in  assure  jou  jou  wdl  hnd  the  subject  very 
interesting,  and  worthy  of  vour  careful  study  I  have 
room  now  only  to  mention  a  few  things  that  have  been 
omitted  in  the  progress  of  my  story. 

2.  You  will  remember  that  Greece  was  settled  before 
any  other  portion  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Greeks  speedily 
became  a  polished  and  powerful  people.     You  will  le- 

membei  iha.t  Romebe<;ameaTo.\^\7jwK^ix(s, and  extended 
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its  sway  over  nearly  all  parts  of  tlie  world  that  were  then 
known. 

3.  You  will  remember  that  between  four  and  five 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  the  Roman  empire  was  dis- 
membered, and  that  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  spread 
themselves  over  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece.  Thus  the  arts, 
learning,  and  refinement,  which  had  been  cultivated  in 
these  countries,  were  for  a  time  extinguished,  and  all 
Europe  was  reduced  to  a  nearly  barbarous  state. 

4.  This  period  is  called  the  Dark  Ages,  because  the 
nations  were  generally  ignorant  and  barbarous.  So  things 
continued  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  when  the  light  of 
learning  began  to  return.  Since  that  time,  society  has 
advanced  in  civilization,  till  it  has  reached  a  higher  state 
of  improvement  was  ever  before  known. 

5.  The  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  a^  subject  at 
which  I  have  been  able  only  to  take  an  occasional  glance. 
After  our  Saviours  death,  in  the  year  31,  his  apostles 
proceeded  to  spread  the  Gospel  throughout  different  coun- 
tries. Paul  was  the  most  active  and  successful  of  these 
missionaries ;  he  went  several  times  through  Asia  Minor, 
travelled  to  Greece,  and  finally  to  Rome;  everywhere 
preaching  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  was 
put  to  death  at  Rome,  in  the  year  61. 

6.  At  first,  the  Christians  were  persecuted  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  but  the  Gospel  continued  to  flourish, 
until  it  pervaded  most  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  It 
was  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  year  60,  and  into  most 
other  parts  of  Europe  at  an  early  period.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  year  311,  that  the  Emperor  Constantino  became 
a  Christian,  and  established  Christianity  in  his  empire. 

7.  From  this  period  it  advanced  rapidly.  The  mytho- 
logy of  Greece  and  Rome  gave  way  before  it;  the  horrid 
sacrifices  and  gloomy  superstitions  of  the  Druids,  and  the 
mysterious  rites  of  Odin,  were  soon  forsaken  for  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Cross. 
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8.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  popes  of  Rome,  finding  th 
Christian  religion  thus  pervading  the  world,  pretended  to 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,  that  they  might  thus 
obtain  an  influence  over  mankind:  they  gradually  ac- 
quired immense  power,  which  they  often  used  to  the 
worst  purposes. 

9.  In  process  of  time,  their  authority  was  lessened, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  Christendom  protested 
against  their  authority,  and  were  thence  called  Protes- 
tants :  at  the  present  day,  the  pope  has  but  little  power. 

10.  I  have  mentioned  the  Inquisition,  in  the  history  of 
Spain.  This  was  a  secret  court,  whose  business  it  was  to 
arrest  and  bring  to  trial  those  who  were  suspected  of  not 
being  true  followers  of  the  Popish  religion. 

11.  It  appears  that  this  institution  was  first  established 
in  the  south  of  France,  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  in 
the  year  1215.  From  that  time  it  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  other  countries,  and  at  length  was  introduced 
into  Spain,  in  1481,  and  to  Portugal  soon  after;  and  as 
the  people  of  those  kingdoms  were  generally  very  ignorant 
and  bigoted,  it  here  acquired  its  greatest  power,  and  became 
the  most  cruel  and  bloody  tribunal  that  has  been  known 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

12.  It  was  for  many  years  a  favourite  instrument  by 
which  the  pope  of  Rome  carried  on  his  schemes  of  tyranny. 
It  was  introduced  into  most  countries  of  Europe  where  the 
Catholic  religion  prevailed,  but  no  where  did  it  exercise 
its  terrible  power  with  such  cruel  despotism  as  in  Spain, 
where  it  was  not  abolished  till  the  year  1820,  and  King 
Ferdinand  afterwards  attempted  to  revive  it. 

13.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  mention  the 
abbeys  and  monasteries  which  formerly  existed  in  this 
country,  as  they  still  do  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but 
these  institutions  deserve  notice.  It  appears  that  in  most 
countries  there  have  ever  been  some  people  who  retire  from 
the  active  business  of  Ufe^  aaid  shut  themselves  up  for 
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leligiouB  contemplation.  Sncfa  has  long  been  the  case  in 
Ada,  and  among  the  worahippers  of  Brahma,  Fo,  Baddha, 
the  Orand  Lama,  and  MoIiammed,they  are  still  fonnd;  each 
irae  also  the  case  among  the  idolaters  of  Egypt,  Greece  and 
Rome ;  ench  was  the  case  among  the  ancient  Jews,  and 
such  has  been  the  case  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  &om 
Tory  early  ages. 

14.  The  first  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Anthony, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  year  305.  This  consisted  of  a 
number  of  hats,  in  which  several  hermits  dwelt,  devoting 
themselves  to  penance  and  prayer.  Another  monastery 
was  established  in  France,  in  the  year  360,  hy  St.  Martin. 


t  of  Bataa  i.b^j, 
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From  this  time,  these  institntioiis  were  multiplied,  md 
became  established  in  all  Christian  countries.  From  the 
eighth  to  the  fifteenth  centoiy,  they  receiyed  great  encoii- 
lagcment,  and  many  splendid  edifices  were  erected. 

15.  Some  were  called  abbeys,  and  some  monasteries; 
many  of  them  were  filled  with  monks  and  friars,  and 
others  with  nuns.  The  splendid  remains  of  many  of  these 
edifices  are  still  to  be  found  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  At  first,  the  inhabitants  oi 
monasteries  liTcd  in  a  simple  manner,  and  dcToted  them- 
selves to  religious  contemplations,  but  in  after  times,  the 
abbeys  and  monasteries  became  the  seats  of  yoluptnons- 
ness.  None  were  permitted  to  enter  them  but  the  monks 
and  nuns;  these,  therefore,  while  they  pretended  to  be 
engaged  in  religious  duties,  screened  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  often  gave  themselves  up  to  luxurious  pleasures. 

16.  These  institutions  were,  however,  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  popes,  and  it  was  not  until  the  monstrous  corrup- 
tions of  the  Catholic  religion  brought  on  the  Reformation, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  monastic  institutions  began 
to  decline.  They  were  abolished  in  England  in  1539,  and 
in  France  in  1790 ;  in  several  other  countries  they  have 
ceased,  but  still  continue  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  PortugaL 

17.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  armed  with  swords, 
spears  and  battle-axes,  and  they  carried  shields  for  defence ; 
they  had  also  bodies  of  troops  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  others  vrith  slings,  which  served  for  musketry,  and 
their  heavy  battering-rams,  and  enormous  catapults  and 
balistas,  which  threw  stones  and  darts  of  immense  weight, 
supplied  the  place  of  cannon.  The  troops  of  Egypt, 
Carthage  and  Persia,  were  armed  in  a  similar  manner.  In 
the  year  1330,  gunpowder  was  invented,  and  cannon 
began  to  be  used  about  the  same  time ;  they  were  first 
employed  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  in  1346 ; 
on  which  occasion,  King  Edward  had  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  greatly  aided  m  ^«iiMJ\i^t\i^  -ws-t^ty. 
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18.  From  this  time,  fire-arms  were  rapidly  introduced, 
and  soon  the  whole  art  of  war  was  changed.  Bows  and 
arrows,  spears  and  shields,  were  thrown  aside,  and  con- 
tending armies,  instead  of  coming  up  close  to  each  other, 
and  fighting  hand  to  hand,  learned  to  kill  each  other  at  a 
distance. 

19.  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem  times  is 
that  quality  of  the  mariner's  compass  by  which  it  always 
points  to  the  north  pole.  This  useful  instrument,  which 
enables  the  seaman  to  traverse  the  trackless  deep,  appears 
to  have  been  in  use  in  Europe  as  early  as  1180,  but  it  was 
known  to  the  Chinese  many  ages  before. 

20.  But  a  still  more  important  invention  was  that  of 
printing,  in  1441.  Previous  to  that  time,  all  books  were 
written  with  the  pen.  A  copy  of  the  Bible  was  worth  as 
much  in  ancient  times  as  a  house  or  a  farm  is  now. 


Questions.     2,  Which  of  the  countries  of  Europe  was  first 

settled  ?      What   of  Rome  ? 3.  What  happened  five   hundred 

years  after  Christ  ? 4.  What  period  was  called  the  Dark  Ages  ? 

When  did  learning  begin  to  revive  ? 5.  When  did  our  Lord  die  ? 

What  of  the  apostles  ? 6.  How  did  the  Romans  a^  first  treat  thd 

Christians  ?     When  was  Christianity  introduced  into  Britain  ?   What 

took  place  in  311  ? 7.  What  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  ? 

8.  What  of  the  popes  ? 9.  Who  were  called  Protestants  ?     What 

of  the  pope  at  the  present  day  ? 10.  What  of  the  Inquisition  ? 

11.  By  what  pope  was  it  sanctioned  ?  When  ?  When  was  it  estab^ 
Hshed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ?     What  did  it  there  become  ? > 

12.  Into  what  countries  was  the  Inquisition  introduced  ?    Where  was 

its  power  most  cruelly  exercised  ? 13.  What  appears  to  be  th^ 

case   in  most   countries  ?     Mention  some   instances. 14.  Who 

founded  the  first  monastery  ?  What  of  monasteries  from  this  time  ? 
15.  Who  inhabited  them  ?  How  did  the  monks  and  nuns  for- 
merly lite  ?     How  in  later  times  ? 16.   By  whom  were  these 

institutions  encouraged  ?  When  did  monastic  institutions  begin  to 
decline  ?     When  were  they  abolished  in  England  ?     In  France  ? 

Where  do  they  still  exist  ? 17.  What  of  war  in  early  times  ? 

Arms  ?     When  was  gunpowder  invented  ?     When  were  cannon  first 

used  by  the  English  ? 18.  What  happened  from  this  time  ?-^— ^ 

19.   What  is  a  great  discovery  of  modem  times  ?     When  was  the 

mariner's  compass  first  used  ? 20.  When  was  printing  invented  ? 

How  were  books  formerly  produced  ? 
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Cbaptes  CLII.     America. AbotU  America, 


1.  "We  liavc  long  been  occupied  with  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  eastern  continent,  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe. 
Ziet  us  now  leave  these  countries,  cross  the  Atlantic,  and 
go  to  the  continent  of  America. 

3.  This  continent,  as  you  will  see  by  the  map,  condsts 
of  two  parts.  North  and  South  America.  These  are  united 
by  a  narrow  etrip  of  land,  called  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
about  risty  miles  in  width ;  at  the  narrowest  part  it  is 
but  thirty-seven  miles.  This  vast  continent  is  about  ten 
thousand  miles  in  length,  and  is  nearly  equal  in  extent 
to  Asia;  its  population  is  estimated  at  forty  millions. 

3.  The  northern  part  of  America  ia  excessively  cold. 
Whether  it  is  there  bounded  by  the  sea,  or  whether  it 
extends  to  the  north  pole,  we  cannot  tell.  Greenland,  the 
coldest  inhabited  country  on  the  globe,  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  American  continent,  hut  is  now 
thought  by  some  geogta^Vftw  \o  \wj  aa  \aland. 
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4.  THe  countries  in  North  America  are  Greenland,  the 
Polar  Regions,  inhabited  by  the  Esquimaux  and  other 
tribes  of  Indians,  British  America,  Russian  America,  the 
United  States,  Califomia,  Mexico,  and  Guatemala. 

5.  Between  North  and  South  America  are  a  number  of 
beautiful  islands,  called  the  West  Indies.  South  America 
is  divided  into  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  Equator,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Chili,  and  the  United  Provinces;  these  are 
republics. .  Brazil  is  a  kingdom ;  and  Patagonia,  at  the 
southern  end  of  South  America,  is  a  land  thinly  settled  by  , 
uncivilized  tribes. 

6.  I  have  said  that  it  was  extremely  cold  at  the 
northern  part  of  North  America.  In  this  dreary  region  no 
trees  are  to  be  found,  no  plants  flourish ;  for  nine  months 
in  the  year  the  sea  is  frozen,  and  scarcely  a  living  thing  is 
able  to  dwell  there.  Even  in  summer,  nothing  is  seen  but 
now  and  then  a  lonely  white  bear,  or  a  solitary  reindeer 
feeding  upon  moss. 

7.  As  you  proceed  south,  you  meet  with  dwarf  willow 
and  birch  trees,  and  some  hardy  plants.  Still  further 
south,  the  vegetation  improves,  wild  animals  become 
abundant,  and  wild  birds  are  seen  swimming  in  the  waters, 
or  hovering  in  the  air.  Here  you  meet  with  tribes  of 
Esquimaux  and  Indians. 

8.  When  you  get  to  Canada,  you  find  a  fruitful  country. 
When  you  get  as  far  south  as  the  United  States,  the 
climate  becomes  pleasant.  In  the  West  Indies,  around  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  throughout  all  the  northern  parts  of 
South  America,  the  climate  is  that  of  perpetual  spring  or 
summer. 

9.  As  you  go  further  south,  it  grows  cold,  and  when 
you  get  to  Cape  Horn,  you  will  find  it  a  frozen  country, 
where  winter  reigns  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The  wild 
animals  of  America  are  very  numerous.     The  bison,  ipusk 

X,  wild  goat,  wild  sheep,  antelope,  many  kinds  of  deer., 
everal  kinda  of  bears,  wolves^  iox^^^  ^xl^  \sia!K«3  'ssosS^sst. 
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quadrupeds,  togetlicr  with  liirds  of  many  kinds,  are  natives 
of  America. 


10.  Few  domestic  animals  were  found  when  the  countiy 
was  first  discovered.  It  ia  said  that  the  Newfoundland 
dog,  and  one  or  two  other  species,  are  natives  of  America; 
but  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  asses,  mules,  goats,  poultry,  and 
cats,  were  originally  brought  from  Europe.  The  domestic 
turkey,  goose,  and  duck,  are  native  birds. 

11.  The  people  of  America  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes.  First,  the  Indians,  who  were  found  scat- 
tered  throughout  the  American  continent  when  it  was  £iat 
discovered;  these  consisted  of  msmy  tribes,  living  aep»- 
lately,  and  speaking  different  languages.  And  second,  tha 
descendants  of  the  Europeans  who  have  settled  in  the 
country  at  various  times.  To  these  we  may  add  aevetxl 
millions  of  negroes,  who  have  been  brought  from  Africa 
as  slaves,  or  their  descendants. 

12.  America  is  remarkable  for  three  things :  it  haa  the 
hrgeat  lakes,  the  long^  n^n^,  ^tA  ^%  Vkii^^  duan  cf 
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mountains,  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  largest  lake  is 
Late  Superior ;  the  longest  river  ia  the  Mississippi ;  and 
the  longest  chain  of  mountains  is  that  which  extends 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  continent,  being  called  the 
Andes  in  South  America,  the  Cordilleras  in  Guatemala  and 
Mexico,  and  the  Roeky  Mountains  in  the  United  States. 


QuBSTtoNs.    2.  What  does  ths  contineiit  of  Autetiea  conaiat  of  ? 
Whatof  the  isthmus  of  Darien  ?  Extent  aod  population  of  Amorica  ? 

3.  What  is  known  of  the  northern  part  of  America  ?    What  of 

Greenland  ? 4.  Countriea  of  North  Amerio*  f S.  What  of  tha 

West  Indies?    Diyistons  of  South  America  ?    Brazil? 6.  What 

of  the  northern  part  of  North  America  ? J,  What  of  vegetation 

as  you  proceed  south  ? — —8.  Wlat  of  Indian  tribes  ?    What  <rf  tha 

climate  >■   yon   proceed   towards   South  America? 9.   Wbat 

of    Ci^  Horn?     Ajuinala    of    America?      Birds ? 10,    What 

aniinals  were  fonnd  there  ?    What  of  cattle  ?    Native  birds  ? 

11.  Describe  lite  two  cls£9ea  of  people  in  America.' 12.  Forwhat 

IS  America  remaAable?  What  of  Lake  Superior?   The  Mississippi  ? 
The  Andes  ? 


The  Esiiuimaux  So£.. 
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COAFTEB  CLin.     America  contmned. ThtfinA 

InAalritantt  of  Am 


1.  When  the  traveller  viaitB  Buch  fioe  cities  as  Quebec^ 
Montreal,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  New  Orleans,  and  beholds  bo  vast  an  extent  of  couutry 
dotted  all  over  with  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  he  can 
hardly  believe  that  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the 
whole  continent  of  America  was  unknown  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

2.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  The  country  was,  indeed, 
inhabited  by  many  tribes  of  Indiana,  but  these  people  had 
no  books,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world; 
where  they  came  from,  or  when  they  first  settled  in 
America,  no  one  can  certainly  tell. 

3.  It  appears  that  the  northern  portions  of  North 
America  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  called  Esqai- 
maus,  who  differ  from  all  the  other  native  inhabitants, 
and  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Laplanders;  it  seems 

likefy,  theiefore,  tlial  'Canxa  yiW  vt^ona  were  settled  by 
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people  who  came  from  Europe  in  boats,  many  centuries 
since. 

4.  That  such  a  thing  is  possible,  appears  from  the  fact, 
that  the  Norwegians  are  known  to  have  discovered  Ice- 
land in  the  eighth  century,  and  colonists  from  Iceland 
settled  in  Greenland  in  the  tenth  century.  It  appears, 
then,  that  portions  of  America  were  actually  visited  by 
these  northern  Europeans,  who  possessed  no  other  than 
small  vessels,  and  little  knowledge  of  the  art  of  navi- 
gation. 

5.  But  how  did  the  other  Indians  get  to  this  country  ? 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  America  and 
Asia  come  very  near  together;  they  are  separated  only  by 
Behring's  Straits,  which  are  but  eighteen  miles  wide. 

6.  Across  this  narrow  channel,  the  people  of  the  present 
day,  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  accustomed  to  pass 
in  their  little  boats.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  then,  that 
many  ages  since,  some  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  of  Tartars 
wandered  to  Behring's  Straits,  and  crossed  over  to  Ame- 
rica; these  may  have  been  numerous,  and  consisting  of 
different  tribes ;  and  a  foundation  may  thus  have  been  laid 
for  the  peopling  of  the  American  continent. 

7.  That  such  was  the  fact,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt.  There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the 
American  Indians  and  some  Asiatic  tribes,  and  they 
appear  to  possess  some  singular  customs  known  in  Asia ; 
thus  it  would  seem  that  Asia,  which  furnished  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Africa  and  Europe,  also  supplied  America 
with  the  first  human  beings  that  trod  its  shores. 


Questions.      1.    What  of  America  three  hundred  and  fifty 

yeare  ago? 2.  What  of  the  Indians? 3.  The  Esquimaux? 

What   seems   probable? 4.    What  of  the    Norwegians? - 

5.  What  straits  separate  Asia  and  America  ?    Their  width  ? 

6.  What  is  there  reason  to  believe  ? 7*  Whom  do  the  American 

Indians  resemble  ?    From  what  country  was  America  probably  first 
peopled  ? 


ITJ 
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Obatthb  CLIV.     America  continued. Ditmvert/if 

America  hy  C'olumlrTa. 


I  It  has  been  eotqectured  that  the  ancient  CarChi^ 
^mians  discovered  South  America,  and  made  settlements 
there  J  for  a  atone,  ^nt.^  ?>&  \&scn^vni.  -v^  <beir  langaago^ 
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was  dug  up  near  Monte  Yideo,  but  no  other  traces  of 
ihem  have  been  discovered ;  and  if  it  were  the  case,  the 
event  had  been  forgotten  for  two  or  three  thousand  jesxa. 
The  first  inhabitant  of  modem  Europe  who  visited  what 
was  called  the  New  World,  was  Christopher  Columbus, 
who  may  therefore  fairly  be  considered  the  discoverer  of 
America. 

2.  This  illustrious  person  was  bom  at  Genoa,  in  Italy, 
about  1435.  As  he  grew  up,  he  paid  great  attention  to 
the  study  of  geography,  and  from  his  knowledge  that  the 
earth  was  a  globe  of  a  certain  extent,  of  which  the  lands 
then  known  occupied  but  a  small  part,  he  became  convinced 
that  there  must  be  vast  tracts  of  undiscovered  countiy 
somewhere  on  the  face  of  the  broad  ocean. 

3.  Columbus  was  poor,  and  had  not  the  means  of  salt- 
ing in  seach  of  these  unknown  lands.  He  applied  for 
assistance  to  the  rulers  of  his  native  country ;  but  they 
refused  it.  He  next  went  to  Portugal ;  but  there  he  met 
v^th  no  better  success.  At  last  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  king  and  queen  of 
that  country ;  but  the  king,  like  almost  everybody  else, 
treated  Columbus  with  neglect  and  scorn. 

4.  The  queen,  however,  thought  so  favourably  of  his 
project,  that  she  sold  her  jewels  to  de&ay  the  expenses  of 
the  voyage ;  and  three  small  vessels  were  equipped  with 
ninety  men,  and  with  provisions  for  one  year.  Columbus 
took  the  command,  and  sailed  from  Spain  in  August,  1492. 

5.  He  first  held  his  course  southward,  and  touched  at 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  thence  steered  straight  towards 
the  west.  After  a  few  weeks,  his  men  became  alarmed, 
and  feared  that  they  should  never  again  behold  their 
native  country,  but  should  perish  in  the  trackless  sea. 

6.  Columbus  did  his  utmost  to  encourage  them,  and 
promised  to  turn  back,  if  land  were  not  discovered  within 
three  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  late  at  ni^ht., 
he  looked  from  the  deck  of  hia  "^^^^^  ^aAXi^^s.^^^sgo^ 
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gleaming  oyer  the  sea ;  he  knew  thai  this  light  must  he 
on  land.  In  the  morning  an  island  was  seen,  to  which 
Colnmhns  gave  the  name  of  St.  Salvador.  This  is  one  of 
the  Bahama  Islands.  The  natives  thronged  to  the  shore, 
and  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  ships. 

7.  Columbus  clothed  himself  magnificently,  and  landed 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand ;  his  first  act  was  to  kned 
down  and  kiss  the  shore.  He  then  erected  a  cross,  as  a 
symbol  that  Christianity  was  now  to  take  the  place  of 
paganism,  and  declared  the  island  to  be  the  property  of 
Queen  Isabella.  He  then  visited  other  islands,  and 
returned  to  Spain,  giving  an  account  of  the  wondeifol 
things  he  had  seen.  He  made  a  second  voyage,  bnt  it 
was  not  till  his  third  that  he  discovered  the  continent  of 
America. 

8.  No  sooner  had  Columbus  proved  that  there  really 
was  a  new  world  beyond  the  sea,  than  several  other  navi- 
gators made  voyages  in  search  of  it;  and  one  of  them, 
Americus  Vespucius,  a  native  of  Florence,  who  explored  a 
large  portion  of  it,  contrived  to  have  the  whole  continent 
called  by  his  name. 

9.  By  degrees,  discoveries  were  made  along  the  whole 
coast  of  North  and  South  America,  and  people  came  from 
various  nations  of  Europe,  and  formed  settlements  there. 
In  relating  the  history  of  these  settlements,  I  shall  begin 
with  the  most  northerly,  although  the  earliest  existing 
colonies  were  planted  in  the  tropical  regions. 


Questions.     1.  What  has  been  conjectured  ?    What  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  ? 2.  When  and  where  was  he  bom  ?     Tell  the 

story  of  Columbus  till  the  time  when  he  set  sail. 5.  Which  way 

did  he  first  steer  his  course  ?     What  of  his  men  ? 6.  How  did 

Columbus  encourage  them  ?    What  island  did  he  discover  ?     What 

of  the  people? 7.  What  did  Columbus  now  do? 8,  What 

of  Americus  Vespucius  ? 9.  What  of  other  discoveries  ? 
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Chapter  CLV.    America  continued. Cfremland. 

Settlements  of  the  French  in  America. 

1.  Greenland,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the 
most  northiem  part  of  America,  was  discovered  early  in 
the  tenth  century  by  an  Icelander  named  Gunbiom,  who 
was  driven  on  the  coast  by  a  storm.  Seventy  years  after, 
another  Icelander,  named  Eric  the  Red,  being  banished 
for  his  crimes,  set  sail  in  search  of  the  land  which  Gun- 
biom  had  visited.  He  discovered  it,  and  returned  to 
Iceland  with  so  favourable  an  account  of  the  country, 
that  many  of  his  countrymen  were  induced  to  accompany 
him  thither,  and  form  a  settlement.  More  colonists  after-, 
wards  went  over,  and  in  time  two  large  tracts  of  country 
were  settled,  containing,  it  is  said,  a  cathedral,  fifteen  other 
churches,  and  four  monasteries. 

2.  The  Greenlanders  carried  on  a  trade  with  Iceland, 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  but  were  exposed  to  the  hostility 
of  the  natives,  who  at  last,  in  1379,  destroyed  the  western 
settlement.  About  thirty  years  after,  the  troubles  in 
Denmark  prevented  ships  being  sent  annually  to  Green- 
land, as  had  before  been  the  case ;  and  as  the  Greenlanders 
had  then  no  ships  of  their  own,  all  intercourse  ceased. 
From  this  time  nothing  certain  is  known  regarding  the 
eastern  settlement,  but  it  also  is  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  natives. 

3.  It  was  not  until  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  that  attempts  were  made  to  re-open  the  trade,  but 
the  vessels  sent,  owing  to  the  ice,  were  unable  to  reach 
the  shore.  Many  other  expeditions  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessful; but  in  1721,  HansEgede,  a  Norwegian  clergy- 
man, made  a  settlement  in  the  southern  part  of  Greenland ; 
but  he  discovered  that  the  natives  bore  no  resemblance 
to  Europeans.  The  ruins  of  houses  and  churches,  grave-, 
stones,  iron  instruments,  and  other  remains  of  the  old 
colonists,  have,  however,  been  since  ab\\ivda2Di&^  \ssv£o^«    . 
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4.  There  are  now  ten  missionary  establishments,  and 
twenty-eight  colonies  and  factories  belonging  to  Denmark, 
in  Greenland,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Enropeans 
leside  there.  There  are  six  thousand  natiyes,  who  are 
Christians,  and  are  very  intelligent,  honest,  and  sober,  and 
what  is  more  remarkable,  ceremoniously  polite;  they 
maintain  themselves  by  their  fisheries,  and  are  much 
attached  to  their  country.  The  only  Europea»i  Inxtiries 
they  value  are  coffee  and  snuff,  for  they  refuse  to  taste 
brandy,  which  they  call  "  maddening  drink." 

5.  British  America  consists  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brans- 
wick,  Newfoundland,  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  settlements. 
An  these  provinces  together  compose  a  tract  of  conntiy 
equal  in  extent  to  the  United  States,  and  the  population 
is  between  two  and  three  millions.  They  are  bounded 
north  by  the  Arctic  Sea  and  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays, 
east  by  the  Atlantic,  south  by  the  United  States,  from 
which  they  are  divided  by  the  great  chain  of  lakes  and 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  west  by  Russian  America  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Quebec  is  the  seat  of  government; 
and  Montreal  and  Halifax  are  places  of  great  trade. 

6.  The  first  people  who  formed  settlements  in  America, 
to  the  northward  of  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States,  were  the  French ;  who,  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago,  used  to  send  fishing- vessels  to  this  coast. 

7.  In  1524,  a  Frenchman,  named  James  Cartier,  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  built  a  fort,  in  which  he  passed 
the  winter;  and  settlements  were  soon  after  formed  in 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France  appointed  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  to  be  governor- 
general  of  Canada  and  the  neighbouring  territories. 

8.  The  city  of  Quebec  was  founded  in  1608 ;  it  stands 
on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea;  its  foundation  is  on  a  rock  of  marble  and  slate. 

9.  The  French  aettleiA  ^iN^d.  oxl  friendly  terms  with 
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the  Indians^  They  purchased  the  fars  which  the  red  men 
obtained  in  their  hunting  expeditions,  and  sent  them  over 
to  Europe,  where  they  were  sold  at  a  great  profit.  Some 
of  the  French  married  Indian  wives,  and  the  missionaries 
converted  great  numbers  of  them. 

10.  When  the  English  began  to  form  settlements  to  the 
south  of  Canada,  the  French  incited  the  savages  to  make 
war  upon  them.  Parties  of  French  and  Indians  would 
sometimes  set  out  from  Quebec  or  Montreal,  and  bum  the 
New  England  villages.  The  inhabitants  were  killed,  or 
carried  captive  to  Canada. 

11.  In  1629,  the  British  took  Quebec;  but  it  was  after- 
wards restored  to  the  French.  The  people  of  New  England 
made  several  attempts  to  retake  it. 

12.  In  1711 9  the  British  government  sent  a  strong  fleet 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Walker,  with  an  army,  of  seven  thousand  men  on  board. 
If  they  had  landed  in  safety,  they  would  probably 
have  succeeded  in  taking  Quebec ;  but  when  they  were 
entering  the  river  a  fog  came  on,  a  strong  wind  began  to 
blow,  and  drove  eight  or  nine  of  the  vessels  upon  the 
rocky  shore.  The  next  morning,  the  French  found  the 
dead  bodies  of  a  thousand  men  in  scarlet  coats,  heaped 
among  the  rocks ;  these  were  the  drowned  English  soldiers. 
This  sad  event  caused  the  English  to  give  up,  at  that 
time,  the  design  of  conquering  Canada. 

Questions.     1.  When  and  by  whom  was  Greenland  discovered  ? 

2.  What  happened  in  1379  ?     What  soon  after  ? 8.  What 

attempts  were  made  ?  Hans  Egede  ?— 4.  Present  state  of  Green- 
land ? 5.  What  does  British  America  consist  of  ?  How  laige  is  it  ? 

Population  ?  Boundaries  ?  The  capital  ?   Montreal  ?    Halifax  ? 

6.  What  of  the  French  ? 7.  What  was  done  in  1624  ?    Who  was 

appointed  governor  of  Canada  ? 8.  When  and  where  was  Quebec 

founded  ? 9.  What  of  the  French  and  Indians  ? 10.   In  what 

way  were  the  Enj^lish  treated  by  them  ? 11.  When  was  Quebec 

taken  ? 12.  Wliat  happened  in  I7II  ? 
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Chapter  CLVI.     Aherica  continued.-^— C^m^UMt  of 
Canada. 


1  Whenetbr  there  was  a  war  between  France  and 
Old  England,  there  was  likewise  a  war  between  New 
England  and  the  French  provinces  in  America  The 
French  bmlt  strong  fortresses  and  the  English  colonists 
made  great  efforts  to  take  them 

2  The  French  had  carefully  fortified  the  city  of  Lonts- 
burg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  In  1745,  the  New 
England  people  formed  the  project  of  taking  it.  They 
raised  a  strong  army,  and  gave  the  command  to  a  Boston 
merchant,  named  William  Pepperell. 

3.  The  army  sailed  nnder  the  escort  of  an  English  fleet, 
and  landed  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  General  Pep- 
perell's  men  were  merely  farmers  and  mechanics;  and  he 
himself  knew  but  little  about  taking  fortresses. 

4.  But  if  the  New  Englandera  bad  no  skill,  they  hod 
plenty  of  conr^e.  They  erected  batteries,  and  cannonaded 
the  city  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  French  commander 

hauled  down  bis  flag-    "^^  coui^ee^.  cif  t^aisburg  was 
"viuidered  a  very  'brilli«iA  ex^ii. 
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5.  Louisburg  was  restored  to  the  French,  at  the  close 
of  the  war ;  but  it  was  again  taken  by  General  "Wolfe,  in 
1758.  The  same  general  soon  afterwards  led  an  army 
against  Quebec. 

6.  This  city  was  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  appeared 
almost  impossible  to  take  it.  It  had  a  citadel,  which  was 
built  on  a  rock,  several  hundred  feet  high;  and  there 
were  strong  walls  all  round  the  city;  and  besides  the 
strong  garrison  within  the  walls,  there  was  a  large  French 
army  on  the  outside. 

7.  But  General  "Wolfe  was  determined  to  take  Quebec, 
or  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt.  After  trying  various  other 
methods,  he  led  his  army  from  the  shore  of  the  river  up  a 
steep  precipice ;  when  they  reached  the  top,  they  were 
on  a  level  with  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

8.  This  bold  movement  was  performed  in  the  night.  As 
soon  as  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  commanded  the 
French  army,  heard  of  it,  he  marched  to  meet  the  British, 
and  the  battle  immediately  began. 

9.  General  "Wolfe  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  led  them  bravely  onward.  Though  he  had  received 
two  wounds,  he  refused  to  quit  the  field.  At  last,  a  ball 
struck  him  in  the  body,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground. 

10.  A  few  of  his  soldiers  carried  him  to  the  rear.  But, 
though  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him.  General  Wolfe 
thought  only  of  the  battle  that  was  raging  around.  He 
heard  a  voice  shouting,  "  They  run !  they  run !"  and  he 
asked  eagerly,  "  Who  run  ?" 

11.  "The  French!"  said  the  soldier;  "they  are 
beaten !  the  victory  is  ours  !*'  A  smile  appeared  on  the 
general's  face :  "  Then  I  die  happy !"  he  cried,  and 
immediately  expired. 

12.  The  victory  was  complete.     The  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm was  mortally  wounded ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  the 
battle,  Quebec  was  surrendered.     The  whole  province, 
and  all  the  French  possessions  ia  A.\3CksnRa»^  ^^wjl  \<2^\s!^<Ki 
ibe  hands  of  the  British. 
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13.  They  hsve  ever  sinoe  contmiied  imder  tlie  Biitisli 
gOYenunent.  When  the  other  American  territories  of 
Great  Britain  hecame  independent,  these  old  French  colo- 
nies continued  attached  to  the  crown  of  England. 


QunnoNS.      2.  Where  is  Louisbiirg  ?     What 

1745?     Describe  the  capture  of  Louisburg. 5.  When 

restored  to  the  French  ?     When  taken  by  General  Wolfe  ?- 

Describe  the  capture  of  Quebec 8.  Who  commanded  tlie  Frendi 

army? 9.  Describe  General  Wolfe's  death. 12.Caiiaeqi 

of  the  victory  ? 13.  What  has  happened  since  ? 


Chapter  CLVII.      America  continued. Description 

of  the  United  States. 

1.  The  United  States  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
British  possessions,  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  states  of  Mexico,  and  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  whole  country  is  about  two-thirds 
as  extensive  as  all  Europe,  and  contains  aboHt  fifteen 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

2.  Not  more  than  half  of  this  vast  country  is  settled. 
The  whole  western  portion  is  unoccupied,  or  thinly  scat- 
tered over  with  Indian  tribes.  The  United  States  are 
divided  into  twenty-six  states,  each  liaving  a  governor, 
and  a  legislature  to  make  laws.  The  whole  arc  united 
under  a  national  government,  over  which  a  president  is 
plaoed  as  the  chief  ruler. 

3.  The  United  States  possess  many  fine  rivers,  flowing 
through  fertile  valleys.  There  are  many  mountains,  but 
none  are  so  lofty  as  the  Andes  of  South  America,  the  Alps 
of  Europe,  or  the  Himalaya  mountains  of  Asia.  The  di- 
mate  of  the  north  is  temperate,  and  the  soil  yields  apples^ 
pears,  peaches,  and  other  fruits.  In  the  south  it  is  warm, 
and  oranges,  figs,  and  lemons  flourish. 

4.  The  settlement  of  the  country  which  now  forms  the 
United  States  vraa  IjegauX^^  ^vt  Walter  Raleigh,  who  iu 
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the  year  1584  established  a  colony  in  Tirginia.  Thei 
settlers  were  all  swept  away  by  sickness,  and  the  project 
abandoned ;  but  in  1607,  Captain  Newport  bniit  James- 
town, at  the  expense  of  Lord  Delaware. 

5.  In  the  year  1620,  a  party  of  puritans  from  England 
formed  a  settlement,  which  they  called  Pljnmouth,  in  New 
England.  Soon  after  Charlestown,  Salem,  and  Boston,  in 
the  same  state,  were  built,  and  the  whole  coast  of  New 
England  was  rapidly  settled  by  persons  of  the  same  reli- 
gious opinions. 

6.  In  1635  sixty  persons  formed  a  settlement  on  Con- 
necticut river,  and  in  the  next  year,  a  minister,  named 
Roger  Williams,  led  a  party  of  settlers  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Providence. 

7.  The  first  settlement  in  New  York  was  made  in  1613, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  river,  where  Albany  now 
stands.  The  city  of  New  York,  founded  about  the  same 
time,  was  at  first  called  New  Amsterdam ;  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  capital  of  Holland,  for  the  early  settlers 
were  natives  of  that  country.  In  1664,  the  province  of 
New  York  was  surrendered  by  the  Dutch  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  It  grew  and  prospered  very  fswst,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  colonies. 

8.  The  state  of  New  Jersey  was  also  settled  by  the 
Dutch,  and  Delaware  by  the  Swedes;  but  both  states 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  English  soon  after. 

9.  Pcnnsylv^inia  was  settled  in  1681.  Its  founder  was 
"William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  and  all  the  earliest  settlers 
likewise  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Quakers.  When  William 
Penn  arrived  in  the  country,  he  bought  lands  of  the  In- 
dians, and  made  a  treaty  with  them.  This  treaty  was 
always  held  sacred.  The  Indians  saw  that  the  Quakers 
were  men  of  peace,  and  therefore  they  were  careful  never 
to  do  them  any  injury. 

10.  The  province  of  Maryland  was  granted  by  Charles 
the  First  to  Lord  Baltimore.    He  ^^^^^xsa^suoL^^ii^sk^fi^ 
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and,  in  1634,  he  brought  over  two  hundred  people  of  the 
same  religion,  and  made  the  first  settlement  in  Maryland. 

11.  Carolina  first  began  to  be  permanently  settled  in 
1680.  In  1729,  it  was  divided  into  North  and  South 
Carolina.  The  first  settlement  in  Georgia  was  made  in 
1733.  The  principal  founder  was  General  James  Ogle- 
thorpe, who  came  from  England  with  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  settlers,  and  began  to  build  the  city  of  Savannah. 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  the  other  western  states,  are 
of  still  more  recent  date. 

12.  The  United  States  carry  on  a  vast  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  and  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  northern, 
or  New  England  states,  export  timber  to  Europe,  and 
flour  and  salt  provisions  to  the  "West  Indies,  and  send 
many  ships  to  the  southern  whale  fishery ;  and  the  southern 
states  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
which  is  brought  to  Europe. 

Questions.     1.  Boundaries  of  the  United  States  ?     Extent  ? 

Population  ? 2.  How  large  a  portion  is  settled  ?     What  of  the 

goyemment  ? 3.  Climate  ?     Soil  ?     Productions  ?         4.  When 

was  Virginia  settled  ? 5.  When  was  New  England  ? 6.  Con- 
necticut ?  Providence  ? 7-  When  and  where  was  the  first  settle- 
ment in  New  York  ?     What  was  the  city  of  New  York  first  called  ? 

What  of  the  province  of   New  York  ? 8.  Who   settled   New 

Jersey,  and  Delaware  ? 9.  When  and  by  whom  was  Pennsylvania 

settled  ?    How  did  William  Penn  treat  the  Indians  ?     What  was 

the  consequence   of  his  treaty  with  them  ? 10.  Who  granted 

Maryland  to  Lord  Baltimore  ?     When  did  he  settle  Maryland  ? 
11.  When  was  Carolina  settled  ?     When  divided  ?     First  settlement 

in  Georgia  ?     The  western  states  ? 12.  The  commerce  of  the 

United  States? 


Chapter  CLVIII.     America  continued. The 

American  War, 

1.  The  reader  has  now  learnt,  how  the  whole  of  the 
sea-coast,  between  New  Brunswick  and  Florida,  became 
covered  with  coloniea,  w\i\c\i  ^«t^  ^  ^x\A^T  SJ^^  ^^^t?s\.- 
ment  of  Great  Britam. 
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2.  At  the  end  of  the  war  in  1763,  England  being  much 
in  debt,  the  ministers  thought  that  the  Americans  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  revenue ;  for  this  purpose,  in  1765,  the 
British  parliament  passed  what  was  called  the  Stamp  Act. 
The  Americans,  however,  made  so  strong  an  opposition  to 
the  Stamp  Act,  that  it  was  repealed ;  but  a  tax  was  soon 
afterwards  laid  on  tea,  and  soldiers  were  sent  to  America 
to  compel  the  people  to  obey  the  new  laws. 

3.  In  the  year  1770,  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  when  three  of  the 
latter  were  killed,  and  five  wounded ;  but  instead  of  being 
affrighted  by  this  bloodshed,  the  people  grew  more  deter- 
mined in  their  resistance. 

4.  In  the  year  1773,  some  ships  were  sent  from  London 
to  the  colonies,  laden  with  cargoes  of  tea,  and  three  of  the 
ships  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Boston.  One  night,  a 
number  of  persons  went  on  board,  in  the  disguise  of 
Indians,  and  threw  all  the  tea  overboard. 

5.  When  tidings  of  this  event  were  carried  to  England, 
the  ministry  saw  that  they  must  resort  to  force;  they 
therefore  sent  over  large  bodies  of  troops  to  keep  the 
people  in  subjection.  A  war  then  ensued  between  the 
British  and  the  Americans,  and  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1776,  the  American  congress  declared  the  United  States  a 
free  and  independent  republic. 

6.  The  Americans  were  immediately  joined  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch; 
many  battles  were  fought,  and  England  withstood  the 
attacks  of  all  these  powers  for  some  years.  At  last,  in 
1783,  a  peace  was  concluded  by  which  the  independence 
of  the  Americans  was  acknowledged. 


Questions.    2.  When  was  it  proposed  to  tax  the  Americans  ? 

3.  What  happened  at  Boston  in  1770  ? 4,  Whal  V«5«assss8k  ^ 

the  cargoes  of  tea? 6.  What  loDio'NQ^^ ^•'^w»  -vw^'^^bs^^**' 

tenuinMedP 
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Chapter  CLIX.     America  contmaed. Affmrt  tfih 

United  StaUM  nnce  the  BewiuHon. 

1.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  constitntional  foon  of 
govemment.  The  present  Federal  Constitution  was  pie- 
pared  by  some  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  country,  and  came 
into  operation  in  1789. 

2.  The  illustrious  Washington  was  the  first  president. 
He  came  into  office  in  1789,  and  was  re-elected  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  and  died  in  1799.  In  1797)  John  Adams 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  became  the  second  president 
of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  next  president  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  He 
served  during  two  terms  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  Madison,  in  1809.  The  most  remarkable  event  of 
Jefferson's  administration,  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
from  France,  in  the  year  1803.  This  immense  territory 
included  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Itocky  Mountains. 

4.  In  the  course  of  the  war  against  Buonaparte  disputes 
arose  between  England  and  the  United  States,  who  at 
length,  in  June,  1812,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain, 
and  soon  after  despatched  a  large  su'my  to  invade  Canada; 
but  the  Americans  were  speedily  expelled  by  the  Canadians. 

5.  In  return,  the  English  govemment  sent  General  Ross, 
vnth  a  small  army,  who  landed  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  in 
August,  1814,  and  having  defeated  a  very  superior  force, 
captured  Washington,  the  capital,  where  he  burnt  all  the 
public  buildings,  and  destroyed  a  vast  quantity  of  warlike 
stores ;  and  then  re-embarked  without  loss. 

6.  The  British  army  now  proceeded  to  Jamaica  for 
reinforcements,  and  then,  in  November,  1814,  sailed  to 
attack  New  Orleans,  a  very  important  post,  being  the  most 
commercial  town  in  the  Southern  States.    The  fleet  arrived 
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early  in  December,  and  landed  the  troops.  They,  howover, 
found  the  place  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  thirty 
thousand  men,  while  fheir  own  number  waa  barely  eight 
thousand.  General  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  made  a  despe- 
rate attempt  to  storm  the  fortifications,  on  January  8 
1§]5;  but  being  killed  in  the  action,  the  design  was 
abandoned.     Shortly  after  peace  was  ooududed. 

6.  In  1817,  President  Madiaon  retired  feom  office,  and 
was  succeeded  by  James  Munroc.  Durinj^  the  eight  years 
of  his  administration,  the  country  was  quiet  and  pros- 
perouB.  John  Quincy  Adams  became  president  in  1825, 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Adam  a,  the  second  president. 

"J.  The  next  president  was  General  Andrew  Jaokson. 
He  was  inaugnrated  in  1829,  and  began  his  second  term 
of  office  in  1833.  He  was  succeeded  by  Martin  Van 
Buren,  in  1837. 

QUEsnoxs.      1.   When   wna  the  oODBfitution    of  goyerament 

formed? 2.  Who  was  the  first  president?     Wbeii  did  he  oome 

into  office  P  Wben  was  John  Adams  chosen  t 3.  What  did  Jef- 
ferson purchaae  of  the  French  ?  In  what  year  ?  How  large  a  comitn- 

■was  it  ?     When  waa  Madison  made   president  P i.    War  with 

Great  Britain  ? 6.  Capture  of  Washington  ?    Attack  on  New 

Orleans  ? 6.  What  happened  in  1817  ?   In  1825  ? 7-  When 

did  Jackson  become  president?     When  was  Martin  Van  Buren 


of  AeaeEably,  at  Waahiii^laii,  in  ^iia  "Qii&i^ %''»**■ 
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Chapter  CLX.    America  coniiDaei.—— About  J&kA 
Amtriea.     El  Dora^,  and  ihe  Fomitain  <^  Ytnok, 


BdiuaiDB  of  &□  aDcient  Pj-ramid  in  Mexico^ 

1.  luMEmATELY  after  tlie  ictum  of  ColambuB,  both  tbe 
King  of  Spain  and  the  King  of  Portugal  applied  to  the 
pope  for  his  grant  of  the  lands,  for  ewry  country  poeseased 
by  heathens  was  supposed  to  he  in  hia  gift. 

2.  Atesander  the  Sixth  was  pope  at  that  time.  He 
Tcry  generously  bestowed  one  half  of  the  new  world  oil 
the  Xing  of  Spain,  and  the  other  half  on  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal. These  kings  then  sent  out  ships  and  men,  vAo 
conquered  immense  territories,  and  reduced  the  inhabi- 
tants to  slavery. 

3.  The  Spaniards  first  took  possessbu  of  the  West 
Indies ;  they  built  the  city  of  Havannah,  on  the  ishmd  of 
Cuba,  and  the  Spanish  governor  had  his  residence  there. 
Other  nations  afterwards  made  settlements  in  these  islands. 

4.  The  great  object  of  all  who  went  to  America,  at  this 
period,  was  to  get  gold  and  sliver.  The  most  wonderfdl 
stories  were  told  about  the  abundance  of  these  metals  in 
saiaa  parte  of  tiie  western  continent. 
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5.  There  was  supposed  to  be  a  kingdom,  called  El 
Dorado,  or  The  Gilded,  which  was  thus  described.  The 
king  was  covered  with  powdered  gold;  his  palace  was 
built  of  brilliant  marble ;  the  pillars  were  porphyry  and 
alabaster,  and  its  entrance  was  guarded  by  two  lions, 
fjEistened  to  a  column  by  chains  of  massive  gold. 

6.  After  passing  the  lions,  a  fountain  was  seen,  from 
which  gushed  a  continual  shower  of  liquid  silver,  through 
large  pipes  of  gold.  .  In  the  interior  of  the  palace  was  an 
altar  of  solid  silver,  on  which  was  an  inmiense  golden  sun ; 
lamps  were  continually  burning,  and  their  dazzling  radiance 
was  reflected  from  innumerable  objects  of  silver  and  gold. 
Such  was  the  splendid  fiction,  invented  by  somebody,  and 
long  believed  in  Europe.  Numbers  of  adventurers  went 
in  search  of  El  Dorado,  and  some  pretended  that  they  had 
really  visited  this  golden  kingdom ;  but  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  no  such  kingdom  ever  existed. 

7.  Another  thing  which  the  Spaniards  expected  to  find 
in  America,  Was  the  fountain  of  youth.  Far  away  beneath 
the  shadows  of  the  forest,  they  believed  that  there  was  a. 
fountain,  the  bright  waters  of  which  would  wash  away 
wrinkles,  and  turn  gray  hair  dark  again. 


Questions.     1.  What  of  the  pope  of  Rome  ? 2.  What  did 

Pope  Alexander  do  ?     What  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ? 

■ 3.  Who  first  took  possession  of  the  West  Indies  ?        4.  What 

was  the  great  object  of  ail  who  went  to  America  ?    What  of  gold  and 
silver  ? 5,  6,  7.  Describe  the  supposed  El  Dorado. 


Chapter  CLXI.     America  continued. HUUyry  of 

Mexico, 

1.  Though  there  was  no  El  Dorado  in  America,  there 
was  gold  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  Spaniards,  if  such 
rapacious  people  ever  could  be  satisfied.  The  empire  of 
Mexico  contained  immeBse  riches. 

*1  ^ 
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2.  This  country  is  in  the  southern  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica. It  extends  across  the  continent,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  capital,  likewise  called 
Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  the  world. 

3.  "When  America  was  first  discovered,  the  city  of 
Mexico  was  even  more  splendid  than  it  is  now.  It  had 
stately  temples  and  houses,  which  were  profusely  orna- 
mented with  gold,  and  its  inhabitants  were  more  civilized 
than  any  other  natives  of  America. 

4.  In  the  year  1519,  Fernando  Cortez,  a  Spaniard,  in- 
vaded Mexico,  with  only  about  six  hundred  men.  But  as 
his  followers  wore  iron  armour,  and  had  muskets  and 
cannon,  and  horses,  they  were  able  to  fight  whole  armies 
of  the  Mexicans,  although  they  were  the  most  warlike  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  New  "World. 

5.  The  emperor  of  Mexico  was  named  Montezuma. 
He  received  Cortez  and  his  men  with  great  civility,  for  he 
was  afraid  to  quarrel  with  them ;  but,  after  a  short  time, 
Cortez  threw  Montezuma  into  prison,  loaded  with  chains. 

6.  Finding  himself  in  so  unhappy  a  situation,  Mon- 
tezuma consented  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
But  the  Mexicans  raised  an  insurrection,  and  when  Mon- 
tezuma endeavoured  to  quiet  them,  they  uttered  shouts  of 
scorn  and  anger,  and  discharged  arrows  and  stones  at  him. 
One  arrow  struck  poor  Montezuma  in  the  breast,  and 
stretched  him  on  the  ground.  He  would  not  suffer  the 
wound  to  be  dressed,  and,  in  a  few  days,  this  ill-fated 
emperor  died. 

7.  The  Mexicans  elected  Guatimozin,  son-in-law  of 
Montezuma,  to  succeed  him.  He  made  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  Spaniards,  and  drove  them  from  the  city  of 
Mexico;  but  Cortez  soon  returned,  and  conquered  the 
whole  country. 

8.  The  emperor  Guatimozin  was  taken  prisoner.     He 
refused  to  confelB  where  his  treasures  were  concealed.*.  ^jcA. 
some  of  the  Spaniards  then  \a\^  Vydcl  ^\»  ixJW^i^s^^^'^^ 
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bed  of  bnniuig  coals,  where  Gnatimonn  writhed  ia  agmy, 
till  be  was  delivered  hj  Cortez,  who  bad  borne  no  part  in 
this  horrible  cmelty ;  but,  about  three  fears  aftCTward^ 
Guatimozin  was  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  a  con- 
^iiacy,  and  Cortez  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged. 

9.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Cortez  and  his  soldien 
killed  four  millions  of  the  Mexicans,  in  completing  the 
conquest  of  the  country ;  he  declared  that  his  only  object 
was  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  convert  the  people  to  the 
Christian  religion,  but  he  and  hiu  soldiers  acted  like  fieod^ 
rather  than  Christians. 


10.  From  the  time  of  its  cooquest  by  Cortex,  the  Mez- 
icaa  empiie  coiAmaQd.  lan.^  \\^  ^nemxaeot  of  Spain,  till 
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the  year  1810,  when  a  rerolution  took  place ;  in  1813  the 
Mexican  provinces  declared  themselves  independent;  but 
their  independence  was  not  established  till  several  years 
afterwards.    They  are  now  called  the  United  Mexicaa 

States. 


QuESiaoNS.     1.  What  of  gold  in  Mexico  ? 2,  What  of  Mex- 
ico ?     Capital  ? 3.  Describe  the  city  of  Mexico. 4.  When  did 

Cortez  invade  Mexico  ? 6.  What  of  Montezmna  ?     Cortez  ?— - 

6.  What  did  Montezuma  do  ?     What  of  the  Mexicans  ?    Fate  of 

Montezuma  ? 7-  What  did  Guatimozin  do  ?  Cortez  ? 8.  What 

was  done  to  Guatimozin  ?     His  fate  ? 9.  What  is  said  of  Cortez  ? 

What  excuse  did  he  give  for  his  cruelty  ? 10.  How  long  waa  thm 

Mexican  eim>ire  under  the  government  of  Spain  ?     What  t0(^  place 
in  1810?    What  in  1813?    What  are  they  now  called  ? 


Chapter  CLXII.    America  continued.— —^a;o«n<  of 

Peru. 

1.  A  FEW  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez, 
the  Spaniards  invaded  the  vast  empire  of  Peru,  in  South 
America.  At  the  present  day,  Peru  is  bounded  north  by 
the  republic  of  Equator,  east  by  Brazil,  south  by  Bolivia 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  west  by  the  Pacific ;  but  when 
the  Spaniards  first  invaded  it,  the  Peruvian  empire  in* 
eluded  a  much  larger  space. 

2.  The  sovereigns  of  this  empire  were  called  Incas,  and 
the  Peruvians  believed  that  their  first  inca  was  a  child  of 
the  sun.  The  inhabitants  were  worshippers  of  the  sun. 
Peru  contained  many  magnificent  cities,  and  gold  was 
more  abundant  than  even  in  Mexico.  Of  course,  no 
sooner  did  the  Spaniards  hear  of  it,  than  they  determined 
to  make  themselves  maste^  of  the  country. 

3.  The  first  invader  was  Francis  Pizarro,  who  in  1531 
marched  into  Peru,  and  took  the  inca  prisoner  in  his  own 
palace.  The  inca's  name  was  Atabalipa.  To  regain  his 
freedom,  he  offered  Pizarro  as  much  ^old  %&^^^:t^^^ 
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a  spacious  Iiall  of  his  palace,  piled  as  liigh  as  he  could 
reach. 

4.  But  after  the  gold  had  been  delivered,  Pizarro  refused 
to  give  Atabalipa  his  freedom;  and  shortly  after,  when 
the  inca  refused  to  become  a  Christian,  he  had  him 
strangled,  and  his  body  burnt. 

5.  When  he  had  conquered  the  Peruvians,  Pizarro 
quarrelled  with  one  of  his  chief  officers,  named  Ahnagro. 
They  made  war  with  each  other,  and  Pizarro  caused 
Almagro  to  be  beheaded;  and  soon  afterwards  he  was 
himself  murdered. 

6.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Peruvian  empire  was 
divided  into  several  provinces ;  all  of  which  were  under 
the  government  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  territories  com- 
prised nearly  all  the  western  part  of  South  America. 

7.  But  the  kingdom  of  Spain  became  so  weak  that  it 
lost  its  authority  over  these  colonies.  The  first  resistance 
to  the  government  was  made  while  Joseph  Buonaparte 
was  king  of  Spain ;  and  the  people  would  not  return  to 
their  allegiance,  when  the  former  king  was  again  on  the 
throne.  Long  wars  followed,  but  they  are  now  inde* 
pendent. 

8.  The  different  states  in  America,  which  were  once 
Spanish  provinces,  are  called  the  United  Mexican  States, 
the  republics  of  Central  America,  New  Grenada,  Vene- 
zuela, Equator,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  Most  of  them  are  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition. 


Questions.  1.  When  was  Peru  conquered  ?  What  of  Peru  at 
the  present  time  ?  What  of  it  when  the  Spaniards  first  invaded  it  ? 
—2.  What  of  the  native  sovereigns  of  Peru  ?  The  people  ? 
What  did  Peru  contain  ?     What  did  the  Spaniards  determine  to  do  ? 

3.  When  did  Pizarro  go  to  Peru  ?     Who  was  the  inca  ?     What 

did   he  do?— 4.   Fate  of   Atabalipa? 6.   What    of   Pizarro 

and  Almagro  ?     What  became  of  Pizarro  ? 6.  What  of  the  Peru- 
vian empire  ?     What  of  the  Spanish  territories  ? 8.  What  of  the 

Btatea  in  America  once  ^paxuA'^i^t<3»Nm<c«ft^ 


Chafter  CLXIIT.     America  coatlmiei.— ^Account  »f 


1.  The  vaet  country  of  Braml  is  bounded  north  by  New 
Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Guiana;  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  south  by  the  Atlantic,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay; 
and  west  by  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  the  republic  of  Equator. 
It  is  two  thousand  miles  long  and  sixteen  hundred  broad, 
and  has  five  millions  of  inhabitants. 

2.  While  the  Spaniards  were  making  conquests  in  other 
parts  of  America,  the  Portuguese  discovered  Brazil  in  the 
year  IfiOl.  It  is  sidd  that,  near  the  rirer  Amazon,  they 
found  a  nation  of  women,  whose  lives  were  spent  in  war, 

3.  We  do  not  read  that  the  Portuguese  committed  such 
horrible  cruelties  as  the  Spaniards ;  the  reason  probably 
was,  that  the  natives  of  Brazil  possessed  but  little  gold ; 
and  the  Portuguese  hardly  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  colonize  the  country. 

4.  During  many  years  the  government  of  Portugal  was 
accustomed  to  send  nobody  but  cmavna.\&  "OtafloKt  ■,  •»»  "vlos*. 
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isidered  almost  as  bad  a 
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to  be  sent  to  Brazil  wa 
sent  out  of  tbe  world. 

5.  In  1548,  a  multitude  of  Jews  were  banished  fa 
Brazil;  who  planted  theeu^r-caBetbMe,aa(l  ■occesdnllr 
cultivated  it.  When  the  King  of  Poitagalfii^Bd  tlut  the 
country  wa«  nA  and  fruHfiil,  he  sent  over  a  govowv,  in 
order  tbat  he  might  not  loae  hia  shue  of  de  wealth. 

6.  Fkaaee^  ^>ain,  and  Holland,  likewise  attempted  to 
get  powawJonrfBtaxtl;  but  tbe  Portogaeae  recosted  them, 
and  fiaallf  liar  it  aole  masters  of  the  couBtry.  PoJups, 
if  the  «tih«  nationB  had  known  ot  the  hidden.  liehcs  of 
Brad,  they  voidd  not  have  given  up  the  oonteat  ao  CMily. 

7-  It  was  not  tin  long  after  the  coimtiy  'w^  aettled 
that  tbe  goM  xunee,  for  which  it  is  now  ao  fiian^^  were 
dieoewned.  CwwdetableqiuMititieBof  ttJapgetaoaaiaet*! 
are  obo  fcisd  in  the  beds  <rf  the  rivca,  sued  with  end 
and  pmrA.  The  topaa,  tbe  Esmond,  and  other  predons 
stones,  are  sometimes  seen  glittering  among  the  gold. 

8.  The  Rio  Pardo,  though  it  is  a  very  small  and  shallow 
stream,  produces  a  great  number  of  diamonds;  other 
riveis  arc  likewise  emicbed  with  them.     Nt^jro  slaT«  are 
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employed  in  washing  the  sand  and  gravel  of  these  rivers, 
and  when  one  of  them  finds  a  very  large  diamond,  he 
receives  his  freedom,  and  a  reward  for  smaller  ones. 

9.  Brazil  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the 
world,  and  fiumishes  in  abundance  all  the  best  productions 
of  both  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

10.  In  1806,  the  King  of  Portugal  removed  to  Brazil, 
and  established  his  court  in  the  city  of  Bio  Janeiro.  Ten 
years  afiberwaards,  he  returned  to  Lisbon.  The  Braolians 
soon  after  becsme  independent,  and  proclaimed  his  son 
Pedro  empercnr. 

11«  In  1831,  A  xe¥olidioB  took  place,  and  Pedio  re- 
sigiaed  i^e  imperial  ccowai  to  his  son,  who  was  then  only 
^Ye  years  old,  who  is  now  styled  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
but  the^vemment  is  cafxied  on  by  a  cosncal  of  le^gency. 
The  country  is,  however,  in  an  unsettled  state. 


Q^DXSTKnre.     L  Boundaries  of  Brazil  ?    Extent  ?   Population  ? 

^2.  What  of  the  Portuguese  ? 3.  Were  the  Portuguese  aa 

cruel  as  the  Spaniards  ? — -—-4.  Who  were  sent  to  Brazil  ? 5, 

What  happened  in  1648  ?     What  of  the  Jews  ? 6.  What  of  other 

countries? 7.  What  were  discovered  in   Brazil? 8.   What 

of  the  Rio  Pardo  ?     Negro  slaves  ? 9.  Is  Brazil  a  fertile  country? 

10.  When  did  the  King  of  Portugal  remove  to  Brazil  ?  Where  did  he 
establish  his  court  ?  When  did  he  return  to  Lisbon  ?  What  of  his 
son  Pedro  ?  11.  What  happened  in  1831  ?  What  did  Pedro  do  ? 
How  is  Brazi  now  governed  ? 


Chapter  CLXIV.     America  continued. The  West 

Indies^ 

1.  I  MUST  not  close  my  story  about  America,  without 
giving  you  some  little  account  of  the  West  India  islands^ 
lying  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  North  and  South 
America.  These  consist  of  three  clusters,  called  the 
Bahamas,  the  Antilles,  and  the  Caribbees.  The  Bahamas 
are  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  groups,  and  lie  near  to 
Florida.     They  are  about  six  hundred  m\sMS£Xi^'i^\iss^xssss^ 
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of  them  axe  small,  consisting  of  sand  and  rocks,  and  axe 
uninhabited  by  man. 


2.  These,  however,  are  the  resort  of  a  great  variety  of 
sea-fowl.  Many  of  the  birds  which  visit  the  lakes  and 
shores  of  America  in  summer,  retire  to  these  lonely  islands 
in  winter,  where  they  find  a  secure  and  pleasant  abode. 
The  Bahama  Islands  belonj^  to  Great  Britain,  and  contain 
about  seventeen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  principal  are 
Turk's  Island,  Eleuthera,  Providence,  and  San  Salvador,  or 
Cat  Island ;  which  last  was  that  which  Columbus  &st 
discoTered. 

3.  The  Antilles,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the 
West  Indies,  consist  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  largest,  and 
belongs  to  Spain ;  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo,  which  is  an 
independent  negro  republic ;  Porto  Rico,  which  belongs 
to  Spain  ;  Jamaica,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain;  aud 
a  few^  smaller  islands. 

4.  The  Caribbeo  Islaa^AK  aift  ■^et^  numerous,  and  li& 
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south-easterly  of  the  others.  They  stretch  from  Portp 
Rico  in  a  semicircular  group  to  the  shores  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  greater  numher  of  them  belong  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  most  celebrated  of  these  islands  are  Martinico, 
Barbadoes,  St.  Thomas,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,. 
Guadaloupe,  Antigua,  St.  Christophers,  Dominica,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Trinidad. 

5.  The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  that  of  perpetual 
summer ;  frost  and  snow  are  unknown ;  the  trees  are  ever 
clothed  with  leaves,  and  many  of  the  shrubs  and  plants 
continue  at  all  times  to  be  adorned  with  blossoms. 

6.  The  fruits  which  are  common  with  us,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  and  plums,  are  unknown  in  these  regions ; 
but  oranges,  figs,  lemons,  pine-apples,  tamarinds,  and  many 
other  nice  things,  are  abundant. 

7.  The  people  do  not  cultivate  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
barley,  as  we  do,  but  they  grow  the  sugar-cane,  from 
which  they  extract  sugar  and  molasses,  and  they  cultivate 
coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  cocoa,  allspice,  ginger,  and  many 
drugs  used  in  medicine. 

8.  The  forests  contain  mahogany,  lignum  vitse,  iron 
wood,  and  other  woods  useful  in  the  arts.  Among  the 
birds  are  parrots  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  very 
small  indeed.  A  friend  of  mine  made  me  a  present  of  one 
of  these  little  fellows,  a  few  years  since.  Instead  of  sitting 
upon  his  perch,  I  have  known  him  to  hang  by  his  claws 
to  the  top  wires  of  the  cage,  with  his  head  downwards, 
and  thus  remain  during  the  whole  night.  The  beautiful 
little  humming-bird,  the  young  of  which  is  not  much  larger 
than  a  blue-bottle  fly,  is  also  found  here. 

9.  Among  the  quadrupeds  of  the  West  Indies  are  some 
curious  little  monkeys,  and  several  kinds  of  lizards.  The 
chameleon  is  the  most  interesting  of  these ;  he  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  live  on  air,  and  to  have  the  power  of 
changing  his  colour  at  will ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that 
he  often  makes  a  sly  meal  upon  insects  t\^^  ^:^\s^^\s^\^ 
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way,  and  that  his  colour  does  not  raxy  more  than  that  of 
aereral  other  animals  of  a  eimilar  kind. 


10.  Although  the  West  Indies  have  nothing  like  an 
English  winter,  rain  fcills  in  torrents  for  weeks  together, 
and  they  are  often  visited  by  terrible  gales  of  wind, 
called  hutricaneB,  which  drive  ships  on  shore,  and  root  np 
trees,  and  level  the  strongest  b 


.  Wlieie  are  the  Vfeet  India  isiande  ritoatedf 
list  ?  What  of  the  Bahama  I»- 
— To  whom  do  the  Hahajnaa  b^ 

long?      Which  are  the  pnncipal  ? 3.    What  of  the  AntiUeaf 

■i       t.  What  of  the  Cahbbee  islanda  ?     Thcipiincipal  ones  ? 6. 

What  of  the  cliroato  of  the  West  Indies  ?— -6.  FruiW  ? J.  Pr*. 

dnctiona  ? 8.  Foreats  ?    Birds  ? 9.  What  of  moakeya  ?     Tbe 

chameleon  ? 10.  What  of  run  and  bturieauea. 


Chapceb  CLXT.    America  continued.        Conqueat  of 

the  WeMtlndiet:  lAetr  preient  Stale. 

1.  If  you  were  to  virit  the  West  Indies  at  the  present 

day,  you  would  find  them  inhabited  by  Earopeans  and 

theii  deecendaots,  toget^vei'tn'^a.^vn^^naxi-j  negroes.   But 
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you  would  meet  with  none  of  the  native  Indians,  as  these 
have  long  since  disappeared. 

2.  I  have  already  told  you  that  Columbus  first  disco* 
vered  one  of  the  Bahamas,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
St.  Salvador,  and  which  is  now  called  Cat  Island.  He  found 
the  eonsitry  very  thickly  peopled,  and  the  inhahitants  were 
very  mild  and  gentle  in  their  manners. 

3.  Afiker  leaving  St.  Salvador,  Columbus  visited  Cuba 
and  St.  Domingo.  Both  of  these  were  very  populous ;  it 
is  supposed  that  Cuba  alone  contained  several  millions  of 
inhabitants,  who  appeared  to  live  very  happily,  for  the 
climate  was  mild,  and  the  soil  fruitful.  They  received 
Columbus  with  kindness,  and  rendered  him  every  service 
in  their  power ;  they  little  thought  of  the  cruel  conse- 
quences which  were  soon  to  follow. 

4.  Soon  afber  the  discovery  of  the  West  India  islands, 
all  the  largest  and  finest  of  them  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Spamsh  government.  The  Indians  were  a  gentle 
race,  and  were  easily  subjugated.  The  Spaniards,  how- 
evec,  did  not  seem  to  regard  them  as  human  beings,  but 
rath«r  as  wild  animals,  who  were  ta  be  exterminated. 
They  shot  them  down  by  thousands,  and  even  trained 
Uood-hounds  to  pursue  them.  Those  who  survived  these 
barbarities,  were  treated  like  slaves,  and  many  of  them 
were  compelled  to  work  in  mines,  where  they  soon  perished 
from  hard  labour  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and 
for  the  want  of  that  free  air  which  Heaven  had  sent  them 
before  the  Europeans  came  to  deprive  them  of  it.  So 
rapid  indeed  was  the  progress  c^  destruction,  that  in  a  few 
years  it  became  necessary  to  procure  slaves  from  Africa  to 
cultivate  the  lan^ 

5.  Thus  were  the  native  West  In^ans  destroyed,  and 
their  fiur  lands  came  into  the  possession  of  various  Euro^ 
peam  gevemmenis.  Spain  held  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in 
her  grasp ;  England  got  possession  of  Jamaica,  the  Ber- 
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mudas,  and  many  other  islands.  France  obtained  a  portion 
of  St.  Domingo,  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  and  several 
others.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  &c. 

6.  The  first  object  of  the  Europeans  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  was  to  obtain  gold  and  silver ;  they  seemed 
to  imagine  that  all  the  hills  and  mountains  of  that  conti- 
nent were  filled  with  the  precious  metals ;  but  in  the 
West  Indies  this  illusion  soon  vanished,  and  the  people 
began  to  cultivate  the  soil,  instead  of  digging  into  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  for  gold  and  silver. 

7.  They  discovered  that  the  land  was  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  the  raising  of  sugar-canes,  coffee,  cotton,  and 
other  productions  of  a  tropical  climate;  to  these,  then, 
they  devoted  their  attention,  and  the  islands  soon  became 
very  productive.  In  order  to  till  them,  they  followed  the 
plan  the  Spaniards  had  introduced,  of  purchasing  slaves 
from  Africa,  who  were  brought  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  nearly  all  the  labour,  at  the  present  day, 
is  performed  by  negroes.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  the 
British  colonies  in  1834,  but  it  still  prevails  in  all  the 
others. 


Questions.     1.  How  are  the  West  Indies  at  present  inhabited  ? 

2.  What  of  St.  Salvador  ?     What  people  did  Columbus  find 

there  ? 3.  What  islands  did  he  next  visit  ?    What  of  the  Indians  ? 

—4.  What  of  the  Spanish  government  ?     How  did  the  Spaniards 

treat  the  Indians  ? 5.  Of  which  of  the  islands  did  Spain  obtain 

possession  ?  England  ?  France  ?    What  of  the  smaller  islands  ? 

6.  What  did  the  Europeans  expect  to  find  in  every  part  of  America  ? 
—7.  What  did  they  discover  in  the  West  Indies  ?  What  of  negro 
slaves  ?     When  was  slavery  abolished  in  the  British  colonies  ? 
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Chapter  CLXVI.    America  continued.— JAiyft.    17ia 
Buecaneert. 


1  I  CANNOT  undertake  to  tell  }  ou  ol  all  the  interesting 
events  which  have  occurred  in  the  West  Indies.  Several 
of  these  I'llands  have  often  changed  maatera,  very  few  of 
them  being  now  poBsceaed  hy  the  nations  that  diecoveied 
them  thcj  ha  o  frequently  been  shaken  by  earthquakes, 
and  often  desolated  by  huincanes  But  of  these  events  I 
cannot  tell  you  now 

2  I  must  not  however  overlook  the  story  of  Hayti. 
This  fine  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first 
voyage,  and  here  he  left  a  party  of  his  men,  and  thus 
founded  the  first  European  settlement  in  the  New  World; 
the  island  was  called  Hayti  by  the  natives,  but  named 
Hispaniola  by  the  Spaniards.  The  first  settlement  was 
destroyed  by  the  natives,  but  Columbus  returned  with 
a  large  body  of  troops,  and  the  whole  island  speedily 
became  subject  to  Spain.  In  after  times,  the  French  ob- 
tained possesion  ol  s.  ^rtion  of  the  country,  and,  until 
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aboat  forty  years  ago,  it  was  shared  between  the  French 
and  Spanifii  goyemments,  and  was  known  by  tbe  name  of 
St.  Domii^. 

3.  But  the  negro  slaves  had  become  mnch  more  nume- 
rous than  the  white  inhabitants,  and,  in  1791,  they  road 
against  their  masters.  France,  at  this  time,  was  in  a 
state  of  revolution,  and  could  afford  no  aid  to  put  down 
the  insurrection;  the  negroes  therefore  slaughtered  the 
white  people  by  thousands,  pillaging  their  houses,  and  then 
setting  them  on  fire.  A  few  escaped,  bnt  the  greater 
number  were  killed. 

4.  The  negroes  now  dedaxed  themselves  independent, 
and  began  to  form  a  government  of  their  own.  After 
various  revolutions,  the  whole  island  was  formed  into  a 
republic,  the  officers  of  which  were  negroes  or  mulattoes, 
and  so  it  continues  to  this  day.  The  people  are,  on  the 
whole,  well  governed,  the  state  of  society  is  improving, 
and  attention  is  being  paid  to  education.  Nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  are  people  of  colour,  but  many  of  them  are 
intelligent,  and  carry  on  the  various  concerns  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  with  skill  and  success. 

5.  Before  I  leave  the  West  Indies,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  about  the  Buccaneers,  a  famous  set  of  sea-robbers, 
who  infested  these  islands  during  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  These  at  first  consisted  of  men 
from  England  and  France,  who  settled  on  the  western  coast 
of  St.  Domingo  and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Tortuga, 
about  the  year  1630. 

6.  For  a  while,  they  lived  by  killing  wild  cattle,  and 
selling  their  skins,  but  the  Spaniards  were  jealous  of  their 
intrusion,  and  murdered  them  without  mercy,  whenever 
they  had  the  opportunity ;  in  revenge,  the  buccaneers  pro- 
cured small  boats,  and  put  to  sea  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
treasure-ships,  and  other  vessels.  This  business  succeeded 
so  well,  that  a  great  many  desperate  adventurers  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  united  themselves  to  th<aW<i^'«aRe«k.'^S^ass^ 
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therefore  procured  larger  vessels,  wMcli  were  equipped 
in  the  best  manner  for  attack;  these  were  filled  with 
daring  seamen,  and  commanded  by  bold  leaders ;  and  such 
was  their  power  at  one  time,  that  they  made  successful 
attacks  upon  many  large  cities,  sometimes  pilla^ng  the 
inhabitants,  and  sometimes  laying  them  under  contribution. 

7.  The  buccaneers  formed  a  regular  society,  and  all 
their  plunder  was  divided  by  settled  rules.  Although 
daily  practising  every  atrocity,  they  pretended  to  so  much 
regard  for  religion,  that  after  a  while,  the  French  and 
English  buccaneers  separated,  because  they  were,  the  one 
Catholics,  the  other  Protestants. 

8.  But,  at  length,  the  European  governments  were 
roused,  by  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  these  robbers,  to 
measures  of  retaliation.  They  sent  large  vessels  to  cruize 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  West  Indies,  and,  after  many 
struggles,  the  confederacy  of  the  buccaneers  was  broken 
up,  about  the  year  1712.  A  few  of  the  most  desperate 
retired  to  the  island  of  Madagascar,  in  Africa,  but  they 
never  became  powerful,  and  in  a  few  years  were  wholly 
exterminated  by  some  English  men-of-war  sent  against 
them. 

9.  In  later  times,  the  West  Indian  seas  were  aorain 
infested  by  pirates,  who  captured  many  trading  vessels, 
but  they  have  been  hunted  down  by  the  English  and 
Americans. 

Questions.    1.  What  of  some  of  the  West  India  islands  ? 

2.  Who  discovered  Hayti  ?    What  settlement  was  made  ?  Names  of 
the  island  ?     To  what  country  did  it  become  subject  ?     What  of 

France  ? 3.    What  occurred   in'  1791  ? 4.   What    of    the 

negroes  ?     Their  government  ?      State  of  society  ? 5.  What  of 

the  buccaneers  ?     Where  were  they  originally  from  ?     Where  and 

in  what  year  did  they  settle  ? 6.  How  did  they  live  for  a  while  ? 

What  did  they  afterwards  do  ?     By  whom  were  they  joined  ?    What 

exploits  did  they  perform  ? 7-  How  was  their  plunder  divided  ? 

What  caused  the  English  and  French  buccaneers  to  separate  ? 

8.  How  were  they  fiiuiUy  subdued  ? 9.  What  of  other  pirates  ?   . 
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Chaptbii  CLXVII.    Ckrmtokgy  of  Amerka. 

Gieenluid  colonized  bom  Iceland         ....  073 

loleicouTse  with  Greenland  diwontinued  ...  1406 

ColmnbuH's  first  voyage  -  .         .         .         -         .  1492 

Ntwfouniilfind  discovered     -•..•.  1498 

Corl«z  invaded  Mesico  ......  IftlD 

Preach  Bcttlemcnts  matlc  in  Canada     ....  1624 

Pizarro  £068  to  Peru  ......  1631 

First  settlement  in  Virginia,  at  Jameatown    ...  1607 

ftnebec  foimdcd 1808 

Piret  settlement  in  New  YoA  and  New  Jersey         .        .  1618 

Settlement  at  Plymouth 1620 

Delaware  and  Pemuylvania  first  settled  by  the  Swedes      •  1627 

Buccaneera  Arst  assemble  at  St.  Dominga  and  Toituga  -  1630 

]|£arylBiid  settled      -         - 1634 

First  Beltlemtnt  in  Conneeticut     .....  1635 

Sbode  Island  sctlled  ......  1636 

The  Engliiih  get  posseadon  of  New  York      ...  1664 

Carolina  settled        ........  1069 

Femiaylviuiia  nettled  by  Penn 1682 
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Cbaftbr  CLXVIII.    Ogeaku. Abota  Oatmia. 

The  Malayticm  Itlandt. 


PolyDi 


1.  Having  now  lelatcd  the  history  of  EWope,  Ana, 
Afi7CB,  and  America,  the  reader  will  probably  think  that 
my  History  ought  to  close  here ;  but  there  is  a  fifth  portion 
of  the  globe,  on  which  I  must  now  employ  my  pen, 

2.  America  ought  no  longer  to  be  called  the  New 
World ;  for  there  ia  a  newer  one,  oompoaed  rf  the  islands 
which  lie  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  OeeaoB.  Hie  mune  of 
Oceania  haa  been  given  to  thia  region,  which  ia  subdivided 
iiUo  Malaysia,  Australasia,  and  Folyneaia.  If  all  the 
islanda  were  put  together,  they  would  cover  a  space  of  at 
IflHt  four  millions  of  square  miles. 

3.  Those  ialandg  which  lie  ia  the  Indian  Ocean,  neai 
the  continent  of  Asia,  are  called  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
or  Malaysia ;  the  largest  of  them  are  Borneo,  Snntatra, 
sad  Java.  Scarcely  anything  has  been  written  about  the 
lagiory  of  MaUysuk,  lot  i^  S!iKaA&  «k  chkfli;  inhabited 
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hy  the  natives,  who  keep  no  record  of  passing  events^  and 
have  no  desire  to  know  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers. 

4.  The  history  of  Java  is  best  known,  but  is  not  very 
important  or  interesting.  It  was  first  visited  hy  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  the  year  1510.  They  found  it  an  exceedingly 
fertile  island,  producing  abundance  of  sugar,  coflFee,  rice, 
pepper,  spices,  and  delicious  fruits ;  there  we^e  also  niines 
of  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds. 

5.  The  island  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length. 
About  a  hundred  years  after  its  discovery,  the.  Dutch  got 
possession  of  a  large  portion  of  it ;  and  built  the  city  of 
Batavia,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  island. 

6.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  low,  marshy  plain,  and 
canals  of  stagnant  water  are  seen  in  many  of  the  streets.^ 
But  the  edifices  were  so  splendid,  that  Batavia  was  called 
the  Qiieen  of  the  East.  Its  beauty  was  much  increased 
by  the  trees  that  overshadowed  the  streets  and  canals. 

7.  In  the  year  1780,  the  population  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred and  idxty  thousand.  People  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  among  them;  but  the  Europeans  were  the 
fewest  in  number,  although  the  government  was  in  their 
hands. 

8.  Of  kte  years^  Batavia  has  been  fast  goii^  to  decay. 
The  climate  is  so  unhealthy,  that  strangers  are  very  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  dreadful  fevers.  SMaetimea  a  vessel 
loses  her  whole  crew  by  death. 

9.  In  the  year  1811,  the  Eagti^  took  -poeaeaeaam  of  the 
island  of  Java^  and  kept  it  till  1^16^  wlies  il^y  zcirt«red  it 
to  its  iurna&t  «nRiers.  The  Dntdi  are  aaid  to  exercise  great 
tynuny  ofor  ttte  Baihres. 

10.  The  PKIt^ine  lakmHa^  a  very  Mniieious  group, 
lying  south  of  China  and  east  of  Borneo,  were  discovered 
by  Magellan ;  they  belong  to  Spain ;  and  are  fertile,  and 
weU  peopled.  The  Spanish  inhabitants  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  the  natives  are  Christians.  Manilla,  the  capital^ 
is  a  very  large  and  fine  city. 
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11.  The  Motacc«8  ue  a  nnmbei  of  small  idsuds  to  tlw 
east  of  Java,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  frmn  irhich  spiea 
are  procnred.  Snmatm,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Mid  many  other 
tslands,  are  poaeeaeed  by  savage  tribes,  and  have  <mly  a 
few  European  settlements  along  the  coasts. 


QramoHs.    2.  Whkt  of  Ooouia  f    Extent  ?     Dirinaw  f 

S.  What  of  UaUyna  ?    The  lutiTea  ? U  Whmtat  Ja.r»t    What 

ate  ita  productions  ?     Minea  ?■ 5.  I^ength  of  J»t>  ?      Who  built 

BstsTia? e.  Deacribe  the  atj. — —7-  Popnlatitiii  of  Brntaria  in 

1780  ? B.  What  of  thii  citj  of  l>te  yeus  ?      Ita  climate  > 

fl.  Wlut  bappened  in  ISll  ?    In  1R16  ?     What  of  the  Dutch  ? 

10.  The  Philippine  lalandi? 11.  The  Holnccu  ? 

Otb«itluid«? 


Chapteb  CLXIX.    Oceania  continued.- 
Atutraiaiia, 


1.  The  second  dirision  of  Oceania  ia  called  Australasia. 
This  comprises  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen'a  Laud,  New 
CFuiaea,  New  Zea\an&,  w.^\.\ift\&Wv&avQ.ikQir  Ticinity. 
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2.  New  Holland  is  an  immense  island,  containing  two 
millions  of  square  miles.  The  native  inhabitants  are  in 
the  very  lowest  stage  of  civilization,  but  great  efforts 
are  now  making  by  the  English  colonists  to  better  their 
condition. 

3.  The  western  part  of  New  Holland  was  discovered 
by  the  Dutch,  in  1610,  but  the  whole  of  it  is  now  a 
territory  of  Great  Britain.  Captain  James  Cook,  the 
celebrated  navigator,  took  possession  of  the  eastern  coast, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  in 

1770. 

4.  In  1788,  a  number  of  convicts  were  sent  to  form  a 
settlement  in  New  South  Wales,  at  a  place  called  Botany 
Bay.  This  colony  has  flourished  greatly,  and  is  now  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition. 

5.  In  1829,  a  settlement  was  made  on  the  western 
coast,  called  Swan  River ;  and  more  recently  another  at 
Port  Lincoln,  called  South  Australia.  The  European 
population  of  all  these  settlements  is  about  eighty  thousand. 

6.  So  many  criminals  were  sent  from  England,  that  in 
1804  a  colony  was  founded  on  Van  Diemen's  Land,  an 
island,  two  hundred  miles  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
broad,  lying  to  the  south  of  New  Holland.  This  island  is 
very  fertile,  and  now  contains  several  handsome  towns, 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Its  population  is  near 
thirty  thousand. 

7.  The  other  islands  of  this  division.  New  Guinea,  New 
Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  &c.  are  inhabited  by  people 
resembling  the  New  Hollanders,  and  have  not  yet  been 
settled  by  Europeans. 

8.  The  islands  of  New  Zealand,  however,  lying  to  the 
south-east  of  New  South  Wales,  are  inhabited  by  an  active 
clever  race,  who  carry  on  some  trade  with  the  British 
colonies,  and  have  many  English  traders  and  some  mis- 
sionaries settled  among  them,  who  have  introduced  some 
degree  of  civilization. 
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Quvnom.     1.  Wtwt  a  called  Aoatnkm  ? 2.  What  im  the 

^ze  of  New  Hclkiul  ?    What  of  the  Dstires  ? S.  By  wbom  and 

vhen  was  New  Holluid  discoTered  ?  When  ma  it  vi^ted  bj  n«pt»iii 

Cook  ? L  What  of  the  edonies  of  New  EolUnd  ?     When  WM 

Vow  Sottth  Wales  settled  ?    What  was  the  first  BetUement  lallad  ? 

What  were  the  firat  coloniste  ? a.  Swan  Kiver  ?     Sooth  AMta^ 

Ua? 8.  Where  U  Van  Diemeo's  Land?     Ita  popobrfiatiP 

7.  The  other  iiitaia  ? 8.  New  Zealand  7 


0  lillir,  Van  Diei 


Chapteb  CLXX.     Oceahia.  continued,-^— ^olyiMM. 

1.  Thz  third  dividon  of  Oceania  is  called  Pol7iusi&. 
It  Gonaists  of  many  gronps  of  small  islands,  which  an 
scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  tlw 
principal  of  them  are  the  Sandwich,  the  Societj',  and  the 
Friendly  Islauda,  and  the  Marquesas. 

3.  The  Sandwich  lalanda  ate  among  the  most  important 
in  Polynesia.  They  consist  of  ten  islands,  of  whidi 
Owhjhee,  oi  Hawaii,  is  the  largest.  These  islands  were 
discorered  by  Caplajn  CiwJfeiim.  YlTft. 
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3.  He  found  them  inhabited  by  a  handsome  race  of 
people,  although  their  complexions  were  darker  than  our 
own ;  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  gay,  friendly,  and  sociable 
disposition. 

4.  But  they  had  some  shocking  customs  among  them ; 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  human  sacrifices  to  their 
idols ;  they  were  also  great  thieves,  and  had  many  other 
vices. 

5.  The  natives  at  first  behaved  in  a  very  friendly 
manner  to  Captain  Cook ;  but,  after  some  time,  a  part  of 
them  stole  one  of  the  boats  belonging  to  his  vessel.  The 
captain  went  on  shore  with  ten  armed  men,  intending  to 
take  the  king  prisoner,  and  keep  him  till  the  boat  should 
be  returned. 

6.  But  when  he  had  landed,  the  natives  mustered  in 
great  numbers,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  his 
boat,  the  natives  following  him,  shouting,  throwing  stones, 
and  brandishing  their  weapons. 

7.  Captain  Cook  pointed  his  musket  at  them,  but  it 
only  made  them  more  tumultuous  and  violent;  finding 
his  life  in  danger,  he  then  took  aim  and  shot  the  foremost 
native  dead.  In  a  moment,  the  natives  rushed  upon  him ; 
one  of  them  beat  him  down  with  a  club,  and  then  stabbed 
him  with  a  dagger ;  and  four  of  the  men  who  had  landed 
with  him  were  also  killed. 

8.  The  Sandwich  Islands  soon  after  became  the  resort 
of  whale-ships,  and  of  all  other  vessels  that  navigated  that 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  the  inhabitants  did  not 
derive  any  advantage  from  their  intercourse  with  civilized 
people ;  on  the  contrary,  they  became  a  great  deal  more 
vicious  than  ever  they  were  before.  They  also  contracted 
so  many  diseases,  that  their  numbers  were  reduced  from 
four  hundred  thousand  to  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  islands 
would  soon  be  totally  depopulated. 

9.  Some  missionane^  ^  \9s^^^  eto^ed  the  ocean,  in 
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hopes  to  save  these  poor  islanders  from  destruction ;  they 
preached  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  established  schools,  in 
which  the  natives  were  taught  to  read  the  Bible.  After 
a  while  their  efforts  were  successful,  the  people  burnt  their 
idols,  and  the  whole  population  became  Christians,  and 
have  now  made  great  progress  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized 
life. 

10.  The  Society  Islands  likewise  belong  to  Polynesia. 
They  are  situated  about  a  thousand  miles  south  of  the 
equator,  which  is  nearly  the  same  distance  that  the 
Sandwich  Islands  are  north  of  it. 

11.  The  largest  of  the  Society  Islands  is  called  Tahiti, 
or  Otaheite.  It  is  a  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  inhabited  by  about  ten  thousand  people.  Like  the 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  they  are  generally 
handsome,  and  of  agreeable  'manners ;  and  Christianity  is 
beginning  to  exert  its  benign  influence  among  them. 

12.  The  Friendly  Islands,  the  Marquesas,  and  most  of 
the  others,  are  very  fertile,  and  thickly  peopled,  but  their 
inhabitants  remain  at  the  present  day  much  in  their 
original  state. 

Questions.     1.  What  of  Polynesia?     Its  inhabitants? 

2.  Which  are  the  most  important  ishmds  of  the  group  ?     Who  dis- 
covered the  Sandwich  Islands  ? 3.  What  people  did  Captain  Cook 

find  inhabiting  the  Sandwich  Islands  ?— 4.  What  were  some  of 

their  customs  ? 5.  What  took  place  between  the  natives  and 

Captain  Cook  ? 6.  Relate  what  happened. 8.  What  ships  soon 

resorted  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  ?     What  was  the  consequence  of 

the  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  the  Europeans  ? 9.  What  of 

the  missionaries  ? 10.  The  Society  Islands  ? 12.  The  Friendly 

Islands  ?     Marquesas  ? 


Chapter  CLXXI,     Oceania  continued.— -7%^  Mutiny 

of  the  Bounty, 

1.  A  VERY  interesting  event  took  place  among  these 
islands,  many  years  ago.     The  btv^^wxs3&^^\ii«^<2k^<^s^^^^ 
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the  British  navy,  commanded  by  lieutenant  Bligli,  was 
sent  to  the  Society  Islands  in  order  to  convey  bread-fruifc 
plants  from  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  where  it  was 
desired  to  introduce  their  cultivation. 

2.  The  Bounty  arrived  at  Otaheite  in  1788 ;  the  sailois 
were  delighted  with  the  island;  the  air  was  mild  and 
balmy,  and  fruits  grew  abundantly  on  every  tree.  There 
was  no  need  of  toiling  for  bread,  since  there  were  trees 
enough  which  produced  it  ready  made,  and  almost  as  good 
as  if  it  had  been  baked. 

3.  The  natives  of  Otaheite  received  them  with  kindness, 
$iid  the  women  behaved  with  great  affection  towards  the 
sailors.  In  short,  the  crew  spent  their  time  so  pleasantly, 
that  they  were  very  reluctant  to  depart,  and  wished  to 
spend  their  whole  lives  in  these  sunny  islands. 

4.  When  the  Bounty  sailed,  they  cast  many  a  sad  glance 
at  the  pleasant  shores  which  they  were  leaving,  and  they 
had  not  gone  many  days,  before  they  formed  a  resolution 
to  return. 

5.  A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Christian  was  an 
officer  on  board  the  Bounty.  He  was  not  on  good  terms 
with  Lieutenant  Bligh,  and  he  incited  the  crew  to 
mutiny  against  their  commander,  and  take  possession  of 
the  vesseL 

6.  One  morning,  before  sunrise.  Christian  and  his  asso- 
ciates entered  Lieutenant  Bligh's  cabin,  while  he  was 
asleep,  and  bound  his  hands  behind  his  back,  threatening 
him  with  death  if  he  made  the  least  resistance.  He  was 
then  put  into  a  boat,  with  eighteen  other  persons,  who 
refused  to  join  in  the  mutiny. 

7.  I  can  only  siay  of  Lieutenant  Bligh  and  his  com- 
panions, that  they  arrived  safe  in  England,  after  severe 
hardships.  The  frigate  Pandora  was  then  sent  to  Otaheite 
in  search  of  the  mutineers,  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
justice. 

8.  The  frigate  «mvft^  «A,Ota3!afeT^^  ^TA^^xxud  fourteen  of 
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the  mutineers.  She  took  them  on  board  and  sailed  for 
England,  but  was  wrecked  on  her  passage,  and  four  of  the 
mutineers  were  diowned.  The  other  ten  were  carried  to 
England,  where  ibree  of  them  were  hanged. 

9.  Chnstian,  ihe  rbgleader  of  the  mutiny,  had  not 
been  taken  pnso&er  by  the  Pandora ;  for  he  and  several 
compaiuoQs  had  sailed  from  Otaheite  in  the  Bounty, 
taking  with  Hiem  a  plentiful  supply  of  hogs,  dogs,  cats 
and  fowls,  azid  also  a  number  of  Otaheitan  men  and 
women. 

10.  For  a  great  many  years,  nobody  could  tell  what  had 
become  of  Christian  and  his  friends,  and  of  the  brig 
Bounty,  in  which  they  had  sailed  away.  As  no  news 
were  heard  of  them,  people  universally  believed  that  the 
vessel  had  gone  to  the  bottom,  with  all  her  crew. 

11.  But,  twenty  years  after,  when  people  had  long  ago 
done  talking  about  the  Bounty,  it  was  found  out  what  had 
become  of  her. 

11.  In  the  year  1813,  a  British  ship  of  war  was  sailing 
from  the  Marquesas  Islands  to  the  port  of  Yalparaiso,  in 
South  America.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  was  Sir 
Thomas  Staines,  and  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  he 
happened  to  cast  anchor  off  Pitcaim's  Island. 

12.  This  small  island  fies  many  leagues  to  the  south- 
west of  Otaheite.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Captain 
Carteret,  in  17^;  hut  very  few  people  had  since  visited 
it,  for  it  produced  no  valuable  commodities,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  uninhabited, 

13.  But,  as  Sir  Thomas  Stunes  looked  from  the  deck  of 
his  vessel  to  the  shore,  he  was  amazed  to  perceive  that  the 
island  was  cultivated,  and  that  there  were  small  houses  on 
it.  These  houses  were  better  built  than  those  of  the 
savages  genoraify  aie,  and  'Qxey  looked  something  like  the 
dwellings  of  poor  people  in  England, 

14.  While  Sir  Thomas  Staines  and  his  sailors  were 
wondering  at  these  circumstances,  a  small  b^^  ^^v^  <i& 
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from  the  ahore.  The  waves  rolled  very  high,  but  the  boat 
ekimmed  like  a  sea-biid  over  the  tops  of  them,  itad  soon 
came  along  side  of  the  vessel. 


isday  October  Chiii 


They 


15,  The  boat  was  rowed  by  two  young  rat 
were  handsome,  though  of  lathcr  a  daik  comph 
when  they  came  near  the  vessel,  one  of  them  called  out, 
in  good  English — "  Won't  you  throw  us  a  rope,  friends  ?  " 
A  rope  was  thrown  to  them,  and  they  took  h.Q\4  <A  ^ft.  «os 
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clambered  on  board  of  the  Teasel.  Sax  Thomas  Staines 
asked  ihem  who  they  were,  and  how  they  came  to  be 
living  on  that  lonely  island.  The  mysteiy  was  soon 
explained. 

16.  When  Chiistian  and  his  companions  left  Otaheite, 
they  had  steered  for  Pitcaim's  Island,  and  had  run  the 
Bounty  ashore  on  the  rocks,  and  set  her  on  fire.  They 
had  then  buflt  houses  on  the  island,  and  had  married  the 
Otaheitan  women  whom  they  brought  with  them. 

17.  Christian  and  all  his  associates  were  now  dead, 
except  one  old  man,  whose  name  was  John  Adams ;  but 
they  had  left  children  and  grandchildren,  so  that  there  was 
now  quite  a  flourishing  colony  on  the  island. 

18.  Old  John  Adams  had  taught  the  young  people  to 
read  the  Bible,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  be  honest  and 
upright  in  their  behaviour. 


QusRTONS.    1.  Why  was  the  Bounty  sent  to  the  Sociefylalaiids? 

Her  comnmnder  ? 2,  When  did  he  anive  at  Otaheite  ?     How 

did  his  men  like  the  island  ? 3.  How  did  the  natifva  tntA  the 

aailoEs  ?— 4.  What  of  the  ciew  of  the  Bounty  ?     What  iTwiliilidii 

didtheyform? 5.  What  did  Chiistian  do? a  How^dbstieat 

Lieatenaat  Bligh  and  eighteen  others  ? 7.  Did 

England  ? 8.  What  hecame  of  the  mutineers  ?• 

Chzistiaa  and  his  ecnnpanions  done  ? 10.  Whai 

have  beeome  of  them  ? 11.  What  haj^iened  m 

12.  Wboe  is  Piteaim*8  laland  ?   Whenwasit 

13.  What  warn  aeoi  from  the  deck  of  the  ship  ? 1^_IM^  Who 

came  off  frmt^riiore? 16.  Where  had  CI 

paniaw  atauwd  on  learing  Otaheite  f 17.  Who ^ 

themitiBeeni?     How  was  the  ookmy  peopled  h 
J<^  jLdflBi  doae  §x  Ihe  yvong  peaple  ? 


Ch4pter  CLXXII.    CkrondogT/  of  Oceania. 

Java  diBcovered  b;  the  Portaguese         ...        .  islO 

Philippine  Islanda  discovered  by  Magellaa        ...  I617 

Naw  Holland  diacovered  by  Ihe  Dutch  .        .        .  1610 

Batavia,  the  capital  of  Java,  built  by  the  Dutch        .        -  161& 

New  Zealand  diBcovered  by  Tasman     ....  1643 

Captain  Cook  took  poBsee^on  of  New  Holland  -        -  1770 

Sandwich  Islands  discovered  by  Captain  Cook         -         -  1778 

Death  of  Capt^n  Ci»k 1779 

Botany  Bay,  in  New  South  Wales,  Settled     .         -         -  1788 

Mutiny  of  the  Bounty  ......  17S8 

Convicts  first  sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Land     ...  1804 

The  English  take  Java  from  the  Dutch  -         -         .  1811 

Sir  Thomas  Staines  reaches  Pitcaira's  Island         -         -  1813 

Java  restored  to  the  Dutch 1816 

Missiooarica  established  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  -  1820 

Settlement  at  Swan  River  formed 1829 

— -  of  South  Australia 1839 


Oceanic  Nagroea'  hollow  Tree,  and  natehed  Ladder. 
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Chapter  CLXXIII.      Review. Duration  rf  the 

Empire*  of  Asia  and  Africa, 

1.  I  HAVE  now  told  you  my  story  of  the  fonr  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  that  fifth  division  which  passes  under  tiie 
name  of  Oceania.  But  ere  we  part,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
take  a  backward  glance  at  the  countries  through  which 
we  have  travelled,  and  a  general  view  of  the  events  which 
have  been  narrated. 

2.  What  a  wonderful  story  does  the  world  present! 
Less  than  six  thousand  years  ago,  there  was  but  a  single 
human  pair  on  this  globe ;  these  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  every  other  part  of  the  earth  was 
without  inhabitants.  Now  the  greater  portion  of  the 
world  is  peopled,  and  not  less  than  eight  hundred  millions 
of  persons  are  in  existence. 

3.  And  since  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  how  many 
nations  have  arisen  and  passed  away !  how  many  empires 
have  flourished  and  decayed !  how  many  millions  of  indi- 
viduals have  lived  and  died !  It  is  a  matter  which  we 
need  not  attempt  to  calcnhiie  with  precioon,  hot  it  is  pro- 
bable that  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  millions  of  persons 
have  existed  and  peoshed  ainoe  the  creation  of  the  world. 
This  wondrous  subject  is  too  vast  for  our  comprehension ; 
let  us  therefore  turn  our  attention  to  the  piinc^Mj  empires 
of  which  history  gives  us  an  account. 

4.  Thefiist  empire  that  was  formed  was  that  of  Assyria 
Thb  was  founded  by  A^ur,  2229  years  before  Ghnst,  and 
was  overihrown  by  Aibaces,  in  the  year  900  before  Christ ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  revived,  and  continued  until  the  time 
of  CyroSy  538  yeaxs  before  Christ.  Its  whole  dnmtion, 
therefore,  from  the  beginning  to  its  final  oveiihiaw,  was 
one  thousand  six  hnndied  and  pinety-ontt  yean; 

6.  The  next  great  empire  was  that  of  Persia,  foimded 
by  Cyrus,  in  the  year  536  before  Christ.  This  rose  to 
great  power,  auA.  ai^ieaA  \\^\L  o^^t  ^W^e  ijortion  of  Asia ; 
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but  in  the  year  330  before  Christ,  it  was  conquered  by 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedon ;  it  afterwards  became  subject 
to  the  Parthians,  and  finally  formed  a  portion  of  the  Saracen 
empire.  The  present  kingdom  of  Persia  is  much  smaller  in 
extent,  and  of  modem  origin. 

6.  The  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  or  Saracens,  commenced 
638  years  after  Christ,  and  was  overthrown  by  the  Turks, 
in  the  year  1258,  having  continued  six  hundred  and  twenty 
years. 

7.  China,  the  most  populous  empire  on  the  globe,  is 
also  the  oldest  existing  one ;  it  is  now  about  four  thousand 
years  from  the  time  of  its  first  emperor  to  the  present  date. 
It  has  several  times  been  conquered  by  its  northern  neigh- 
bours, and  the  present  reigning  family  are  Tartars,  who 
acquired  the  empire  in  1644. 

8.  The  Jewish  nation  may  be  considered  as  having  its 
origin  in  Abraham,  who  left  Chaldea  and  removed  to  Ca- 
naan, 1921  years  before  Christ.  From  this  period  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews,  in  the  year  ^0  after  Christ,  was  a  space  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  years.  From  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  to  their  dispersion 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  period  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  years. 

9.  Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires of  Asia.  The  only  African  empire  of  great  duration 
was  that  of  Egypt :  this  was  founded  by  Misraim,  2188 
years  before  Christ,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander, 
332  years  before  Christ.  During  this  period  of  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  years,  it  experienced  many 
changes,  but  it  may  be  considered  as  one  continued  empire. 
Since  its  conquest  by  Alexander,  it  has  had  many  masters. 
It  may  now  be  considered  as  an  independent  state* 

10.  Carthage  was  originally  a  Phoenician  colony,  and 
was  founded  869  years  before  Christ.  The  people  had 
many  vessels,  and  carried  on  tiaA'a'm\k^i^w>&\K;^«rBa'«ss^ 
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cities  around  the  Mediterranean :  they  likewise  established 
colonies  in  Spain,  and  along  the  northern  and  western  coasts 
of  Africa. 

11.  Their  ships  also  made  pretty  long  voyages;  some 
of  them  going  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  visiting  the 
western  coasts  of  Africa.  It  has  even  been  conjectured 
that  some  of  their  adventurous  seamen  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  discovered  America,  but  this  is  at  best  a  very 
doubtful  matter. 

12.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Carthage  was  at  one 
time  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  and  that  the  whole 
country  around  it  became  populous.  Such  was  its  power, 
that  it  was  the  rival  of  Rome,  and  long  maintained  a  con- 
flict with  its  haughty  competitor :  it  was  at  length  over- 
thrown, 146  years  before  Christ,  having  existed  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-three  years. 

13.  The  Barbary  States,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis,  are  of  modem  origin.  The  countries  wbere  these 
are  situated  were,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  inhabited  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  appear  to  have  been  very 
|)opulous.  They  all  became  subject  to  Rome,  and  expe- 
rienced many  changes,  till  they  were  overrun  by  the 
Saracens. 

14.  In  after  times,  they  became  subject  to  the  Turks, 
l)ut  for  several  hundred  years  they  have  enjoyed  indepen- 
dence, with  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  sultan  of  Turkey. 
But  even  this  dependence  has  now  ceased,  and  Algiers,  at 
the  present  time,  is  possessed  by  France. 

QussTiON&     2.  What  of  the  world  ahout  six  thousand  years 

ago  ?     At  the  present  time  ? 3.  How  many  people  have  probably 

cxisted'since  the  creation  of  the  world  ? 4.  By  whom   and  when 

was  the  empire  of  Assyria  fomided  ?     What  of  it  ?     Its  duration  ? 

5.  What  of  the  empire  of  Persia  ? 6.  Empire  of  the  Saracens  ? 

7.  What  of  Chma  ? 8.  What  of  the  Jewish  nation  ? 9. 

What  of  Egypt  ? 10.  When  was  Carthage  founded  ? -11.  Their 

ships  ?     Seamen  ? 12.  When  was  Carthage  overthrown  ?     How. 

long   had  it  existed? ^V^.What  of  the  Barbary  States? 

14.  What  of  Algveift? 
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Chapter  CLXXIV.     Review  continued.    Duration  of 

the  Empires  of  Europe, 

1.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Europe.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  Celts  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe  at 
a  very  early  period.  Whether  they  entered  the  south- 
eastern corner  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  or  whether  they  crossed  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the 
north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  I  cannot  tell. 

2.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  some  few  scattered 
tribes  may  have  migrated,  even  into  the  central  parts  of 
Europe,  as  early  as  2000  years  before  Christ :  but  this  is 
hardly  probable.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that  they 
were  numerous  in  Germany,  France,  the  northern  part  of 
Italy,  and  in  Britain,  several  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

3.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  period  at  which  the* 
Celts  first  migrated  into  Europe,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  earliest  permanent  settlement  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe  was  made  by  a  Phoenician  colony  in  Greece, 
1856  years  before  Christ ;  this  colony  was  led  by  Inachus. 

4.  But  it  was  not  till  three  hundred  years  after,  that 
Athens  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  who  came  thither, 
bringing  with  him  a  number  of  settlers,  from  Egypt.  This 
is  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  Grecian  states,  and 
the  proper  point  at  which  Grecian  history  begins. 

5.  The  independence  of  ancient  Greece  was  terminated 
by  the  Roman  conquest,  146  years  before  Christ ;  a  period 
of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the 
first  settlement  by  Inachus,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ten  years  from  the  founding  of  Athens  by  Cecrops. 

6.  Rome  was  founded  753  years  before  Christ,  and  its 
power  continued  to  increase,  until  the  whole  civilized 
world  bowed  beneath  its  yoke.  Its  form  of  government 
was  often  changed,  being  at  first  akm^dwcL^^N^.^^^T'e^sSisS^ 
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and  lastly  an  empire.  The  city  of  Rome  was  taken  by 
Odoacer,  476  years  after  Christ,  and  a  period  was  thns  put 
to  its  dominion.  The  whole  duration  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years. 

7.  The  Greek  empire,  whose  capital  was  Byzantium, 
afterwards  called  Constantinople,  was  originally  a  portion 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  usually  called  the  Eastern 
empire.  Constantino  removed  to  Constantinople  in  the  year 
329  after  Christ,  but  the  division  was  made  by  Theodosius, 
in  395,  at  which  point  the  Greek  empire  began. 

8.  It  experienced  various  vicissitudes,  but  continued 
till  1453,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
and  a  period  was  put  to  the  Greek  empire,  after  it  had 
existed  one  thousand  and  fifty-eight  years. 

9.  The  history  of  the  Turks  commences  at  the  point 
where  that  of  the  Saracens  ends.  Under  the  name  of 
Tartars,  they  overturned  the  Saracen  empire,  in  the  year 
1258.  They  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  have 
ever  since  maintained  it,  and  they  extended  their  dominion 
over  those  countries  which  the  Saracens  had  conquered, 
and  some  others. 

10.  Another  race  of  Turks,  called  Ottomans,  from  Oth- 
man,  their  leader,  entered  Europe  about  the  year  1299. 
Othman  the  First  began  his  reign  in  1266,  and  founded 
the  Ottoman  empire,  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 
The  duration  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  properly  so  called, 
from  its  establishment  by  Othman  the  First,  to  1837,  is 
five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years.  From  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  that  city  has  been 
the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

11.  The  French  monarchy  began  with  Childeric,  who 
became  king  in  458.  His  son  Clovis  was  the  first  Chris- 
tian king :  he  drove  the  Romans  out  of  France,  and  for 
this  reason,  the  French  kingdom  is  often  reckoned  as  com- 
mencing in  his  reign,  about  the  year  487,  at  which  time 
lie  succeeded  li\s  ia.\JaftT  QjVA^^tvl,   T»wi  ^sn^^lon  of  the 
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French  monarchy,  therefore,  from  the  year  487  to  1837,  ia 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  it  is  the 
oldest  existing  kingdom  in  Europe. 

12.  The  English  monarchy  is  considered  as  beginning 
with  Egbert,  who  was  the  first  Saxpn  king  of  all  England, 
and  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  827.  From  this 
period  to  1837,  is  a  space  of  one  thousand  and  ten  years. 
JNText  to  France,  this  is  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe. 

13.  The  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  of  more  recent 
origin.  The  Moors  established  themselves  in  Spain  in  712, 
and  were  finally  expelled  in  1492,  having  held  dominion 
in  that  country  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years.  For  a 
long  time  the  Moorish  sovereigns  held  possession  of  three- 
fourths  of  Spain ;  but  other  portions  remained  independent, 
and  existed  under  the  title  of  kingdoms.  One  of  these 
was  Asturias,  which  was  founded  by  Pelagio,  and  his 
successors  founded  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon,  Arragon, 
and  others. 

14.  Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon,  came  to  the  throne  in 
1479;  he  married  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  and  their 
two  kingdoms  were  thus  united.  From  this  period,  the 
several  portions  of  Spain  were  gradually  combined  into  one 
government :  we  may,  iiierefore,  consider  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  as  the  proper  point  at 
which  the  Spanish  monarchy  begins;  and  from  this 
period  to  the  year  1837,  is  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
years. 

15.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  founded  in  the  year 
1146,  but  in  1580  it  was  seized  by  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain ;  it  became  independent  again  in  1640.  From  this 
time  to  1837,  is  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
years. 

16.  Charlemagne  was  king  of  France,  but  he  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and  fixed  his  residence  there 
in  the  year  802 ;  but  in  912,  Conrad,  Duke  of  Franconia, 
was  elected  emperor ;  and  this  is  the  ^vod^  lxssa\.^^i?«i^tt.*^8^ 
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origm  of  tbe  German  empire  is  mmaHy  dated.  It  coiiiinued 
till  the  jear  1806 ;  a  period  of  eight  hmidied  and  mnetr* 
loar  jeaf8. 

17.  Aoiftria,  as  I  have  told  too,  was  oiigiiiallj'  one  <rf 
tlie  German  f^tes,  and  was  called  an  archduchy.  In 
1273,  R^>dolph  of  Hapsborgh  became  tlie  archduke,  and 
was  elected  Emperor  of  Germanv.  From  this  period, 
Austria  ha8  steadily  increased  in  strength,  and  we  may 
properly  consider  it  slu  the  point  at  which  its  power  was 
established.  From  this  date  till  1837,  ^  ^  space  of  fire 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years. 

18.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  founded  in  1701,  and 
has  gradually  increased  in  wealth  and  power  from  a  very 
small  be^nning,  till  it  is  now  the  fifth  state  in  Europe. 

19.  Poland^  having  been  an  archduchy  for  many  years, 
was  formed  into  a  kingdom  in  999,  under  Boleslaus.  In 
1795,  it  was  seized  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and 
was  thus  blotted  out  from  the  list  of  independent  nations, 
alter  a  duration  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  years. 

20.  Russia,  anciently  called  Scythia,  was  overrun  by 
Scandinavian  tribes  in  the  ninth  century,  who  obtained  a 
permanent  dominion  in  the  coimtry.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  turmoil,  and  at  length 
was  subjected  by  the  Tartars,  in  1237,  who  maintained  their 
sway  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years ;  it  was  deli- 
Tcred  from  this  galling  yoke  by  John  Basilowitz  the  First, 
in  1462,  and  its  independence  was  thus  established.  From 
this  date  till  1837,  is  a  space  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years. 

21 .  The  kingdom  of  Sweden  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
About  the  year  481,  the  rulers,  who  were  called  judges, 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  their  descendants  continued 
to  reign  till  1068 ;  but  Sweden  at  this  time  was  of  small 
extent,  the  people  extremely  barbarous,  and  the  govern- 
ment unsettled.  In  the  year  994,  the  king,  Olaf,  was 
converted  to  CTmftlwi\tY^  ^2c^^  lotoywi  the  country  into  a 
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regular  monarcliy.     From  this  date  to  18379  is  a  space  of 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three  years. 

22.  Skiold  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of 
Denmark,  but  we  know  little  about  him  or  his  successors, 
till  the  year  714,  when  Gormo  the  Old  appears  to  have 
established  the  goyemment  by  uniting  the  several  Danish 
tribes  into  one  kingdom.  From  this  date  till  1837,  is  a 
period  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years. 

23.  Holland  was  originally  settled  by  Belgic  tribes.  It 
was  first  formed  into  a  state  by  Count  Thierry,  in  the  year 
868,  but  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  at  length  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  The  people  revolted,  and,  in  1579,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  republic. 

24.  This  is  the  proper  point  at  which  we  may  date  the 
independence  of  Holland,  though  it  was  not  erected  into  a 
kingdom  ijfi.  1806.  Belgium  was  formerly  attached  to 
Holland,  and  constituted  a  part  of  what  was  then  called 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  1830. 

25.  Switzerland,  after  having  been  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans, the  French,  and  the  Germans,  became  an  indepen- 
dent nation  in  1315.  From  this  date  to  1837,  is  a  period 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  years. 

26.  The  first  ruler  of  Naples  who  acquired  the  title  of 
king,  was  Roger,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  1127. 
Sardinia  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1303,  and  con- 
tinued in  their  hands  till  1708,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia  in  1720.  Piedmont  and 
Genoa  were  added  to  the  kingdom  at  a  later  date. 

27.  Venice  was  formed  into  a  sort  of  republic  in  697> 
Paolucci  Anafesto  being  the  first  doge.  It  became  a 
powerful  state,  and  continued  independent  till  it  was  taken 
by  the  French  under  Napoleon,  in  1797;  it  was  soon 
after  transferred  to  Austria. 
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QuxsnoNS.     1.  What  of  the  Celts? 2.   What  has  been 

conjectured?     What  appears  certam? 3.  Where  was  the  fint 

settlement  m    Europe  ?         4»  When  and  by  whom   was   Athens 

foimded  ?     When  does  Grrecian  history  begin  ? 5.  When  was  the 

independence  of  Greece  terminated  ?    How  long  had  it  existed  ? 

6.  What  can  you  say  of  Rome  ?     How  long  did  the  empire  endure  ? 

7»  What  of  the  Greek  empire  ?     When  did  it  begin  ? 8. 

How  was  it  termmated  ? 9.  What  of  the  Tmi&s  ?     Extent  of  the 

Turkish  dominion  ? 10.  Who  founded  the  Ottoman  empire  ? 

Duration  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ?     What  of  Constantinople  ? 

11.  What  of  Childeric  ?     Clovis?     Duration  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy?  12.    What    of    Egbert?     Duration    of   the    Eln^ish 

monarchy  ? 13.  What  of  the  Moors  ?  Pelagio  and  his  successors  ? 

14.  What  of  Ferdinand?     By  what  means  were  Castile  and 

Arragon  united  ?     When  does  the  Spanish  monarchy  properly  begin  ? 

Its  durtition  ? 16.  What  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  ? 16L 

What  of  Charlemagne  ?     Conrad  ?     Duration  of  the  German  eni' 

pire? 17.   What  of  Austria?     Its  duration? 18.  Prussia? 

19.  Poland  ?     Its  duration  ? 20.  What  of  Russia  ?     How 

was  it  rendered    independent?      Its  duration? 21.   What  of 

Sweden  ?     Its  duration  ? 22.  What  of  Denmark  ?    Its  duration  ? 

23.  What  of  Holland  ? 24.  When  did  it  become  a  king- 
dom?  25.  What  of  Switzerland?     Its  duration  ?» — ^26.  What 

of  Naples?      Sardinia?      Genoa?      Piedmont? 3l7.  What  of 

Venice  ?     To  whom  does  it  belong  ? 


Chapter  CLXXV.     Review  continued. Ancient 

Names  of  Countries. 

You  know  that  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  have  diflPerent  names  at  the  present  day  from 
what  they  had  in  ancient  times.  I  will  therefore  give 
you  a  list  of  the  principal  states  and  kingdoms  throughout 
these  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  showing  their  present 
and  ancient  names,  together  with  the  names  of  their 
original  inhahitants. 

ASIA 

Modern  Names.  Ancient  Names.  Original  Inhabitants.' 

INTatolia  Asia  Minor  Descendants  of  Japheth. 

Palestine  Canaan  Descendants  of  Shem. 

Syria  Syria  

Armenia  kxToaiaak  ' 
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Modern  Names. 


Ancient  Namei, 


Diarbekir 

Curdistan 

Bagdad 

Adirbeitzan 

Irak  Agemi 

Khorassan 

Persia 

Astrachan 

Oabulistan 

Siberia,  Tartary^  &c. 


Original  Inhabitants. 

Deieendants  of  Sheni. 


Mesopotamia 

Assyria  

f  Babylonia,  or  

(Ghaldea 

Media  — 

Parthia 

Hyrcania  

Persia  Descendants  of  Elanu 
Asiatic  Sarmatia    Descendants  of  Shem 

Bactria  

Seythia  ■ 


AFRICA. 


Egypt  Egypt 

Barca  Lybia 

Tripoli  &  part  of  Tunis  Africa  Proper 
Part  of  Tunis  and  Al-1  j^^^ 

giers  / 

Morocco  Mauritania 

Biledulgerid  Gtetulia 

Nubia  and  Abyssinia      Ethiopia 

EUROPE. 

Norway,  Sweden,  andjg^^^^ 
Denmark  J 


Jutland 
Russia 
South  Britain 

Scotland 


Cimbria 

Seythia 

Britannia 

Caledonia 


Ireland  Hibernia 

Holland  and  Belgium  Belgica 

France  Gaul 

Switzerland  Helvetia 


Germany 

Hungary 

Austria 

Tyrol 

Romania 

Spain 

Portugal 

Savoy,  Piedmont,  &c, 

Macedonia 

Greece 


Gennania 

Pannonia 
Noricum 
Rhsetia 
Thrace 
Hispania 
Lusitania 
Cisalpine  Gaul 
Macedonia     ) 
Greece  J 


Descendants  of  Ham. 


Greeks,  Cartha^nians. 

Carthaginians. 

Mauri,  or  Moors. 
Gaetuli. 


j  Gothic     tribes,     called 
\     Scandinavians. 

Cimbri 

Tartars. 

Celts. 

r Highlands,  Celts;   IiOW« 
\     knds,  Picts. 

Celts. 

Belgae. 

Celts. 

HelvetiL 

(Teutones,  Alemanni, 
t     and  other  tribes. 

Celts. 

Celts. 


Carthaginians,  Greeks. 

Celts. 

Phoenicians,  Egyptians. 
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Chapter  CLXXVI.    General  Views.-    ■    The  ori^n 

and  progress  of  GovemmenL 

1.  Before  I  conclude  my  volume,  I  must  give  a  brief 
account  of  several  important  matters,  which  are  very 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  what  has  been  already 
said.     I  shall  first  speak  of  government. 

2.  Some  nations  are  governed  by  kings  or  emperors, 
who  rule  according:  to  their  own  will:  these  are  called 
despotic  monarchies.  Other  nations  are  ruled  by  kings  or 
emperors,  whose  power  is  restrained  by  legislative  assem- 
blies, who  make  laws  for  the  country:  these  are  called 
limited  monarchies. 

3.  You  observe  that,  at  the  present  day,  some  nations 
are  governed  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another.  In  those 
countries  where  the  people  are  governed  by  rulers  of  their 
own  choice,  and  according  to  a  constitution  of  their  own 
formation,  the  nation  is  called  a  republic. 

4.  But  you  must  not  suppose  that  the  world  has  always 
been  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  now.  The  first 
kind  of  government  sprang  from  that  of  the  father  of  a 
fjEunily.  In  the  first  place,  he  ruled  over  his  children,  who 
acquired  the  habit  of  obeying  him:  his  grandchildren 
followed  their  example,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  little 
community  naturally  yielded  to  the  authority  of  their 
common  parent. 

5.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  that  kind  of  government 
which  is  called  patriarchal.  It  existed  before  the  Flood, 
and  also  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Asia  long  after  that 
event.  But  mankind  were  at  length  divided  into  separate 
tribes,  and  these  became  involved  in  wars  with  each  other. 
In  the  struggles  which  ensued,  some  men  displayed  supe- 
rior strength,  courage,  and  skill ;  these  naturally  became 
the  leaders,  and  were  entrusted  with  extensive  authority. 
This  produced  t\ie  aeQiO\AY\sA  ^1  ^w^TocDaaot^  the  head 
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of  which  was  a  chief,  and  which  was  usually  that  of  war- 
like tribes,  who  had  made  some  advances  in  civilization. 

6.  When  society  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  build  towns 
and  cities,  the  rude  military  chieftain  was  not  suited  to 
the  more  refined  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the  people.  They 
now  desired  a  ruler  surrounded  with  pomp  and  ceremony ; 
and  thus  a  third  kind  of  government  was  formed,  which 
is  called  monarchical. 

7.  But  in  some  countries  the  people,  after  a  time, 
became  dissatisfied  with  their  monarchs  or  ^ings,  and 
chose  to  elect  rulers,  and  make  laws  for  themselves.  Thus 
a  fourth  kind  of  government  was  instituted,  called  re- 
publican. 

8.  Now  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  kind  of 
government,  called  patriarchal,  was  adopted  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  society,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  people  were 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The 
second  kind  of  government,  by  a  military  chief,  was  that 
of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Arabia  and  Tartary. 

9.  The  third  kind  of  government  was  adopted  when 
people  had  become  civilized  and  luxurious;  it  was  the 
form  of  government  among  the  ancient  Assyrians,  Egjrp- 
tians,  and  Persians,  and  has  been,  since  the  period  of  these 
empires,  in  all  ages  of  mankind,  more  prevalent  than  any 
other  system.  At  the  present  time,  nine-tenths  of  man- 
kind are  subject  to  monarchical  government. 

10.  A  kind  of  republican  government,  under  the  judges, 
was  adopted  by  the  Jews  soon  after  their  return  from 
Egypt.  But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Greeks  that 
a  genuine  republic  was  established.  Several  of  the  states 
of  Greece  formed  themselves  into  republics  at  different 
times,  but  these  were  of  short  duration,  and  were  over- 
thrown by  aspiring  men,  who  made  themselves  kings. 
Rome  was  at  one  time  a  republic,  but  there,  too,  freedom 
soon  gave  place  despotism. 


4Bi  rXITEBSAL  BIS10BT. 


QrwnwnoL 

limit«#l    uMaarehia  ? 3L    How 

4.  From  what  did  tbe  fini  kind  of  srovenmieBt  spring  ? 5u  What 

cf  tbepiUrkrrUforBof  t^o^crment?     Wlut  wv  tiie  second  kind 

of  gvyrenuiieiit  ? 6.  What  did  tbe  people  deaire  ao  aocietv  ad- 

▼aneed  ? 7-  How  did  r«;:ptiblics  an«e? 8.  What  of  the  fixat 

kind  of  goiweiument  ?     Second  ? 9l  What  of  the  third  kind,  at 

monardrieal  {^oremiiMiit  ? lOL  What  of  the  repobiieaoi  foc^of 

gofwtnaneai  ?     What  of  the  Greeks  ?     What  of  Rcnie  ? 


Cdapteb  CLXXVII.     Gexeral  Tiews  continned. 

Architecture.     Agriculture,     Crardenin^, 

1.  The  first  habitations  of  man  were  snch  as  natme 
mig^ested,  ja<ft  gufficient  to  satisfy  his  wants ;  hnts,  grot- 
toes, and  tents.  As  ciTilization  advanced,  men  began  to 
baild  more  durable  and  commodions  babitations ;  they 
fitted  the  stones  or  bricks  together  more  neatly,  but  at 
first  without  any  cement.  After  they  had  learned  how 
to  build  houses,  they  began  to  erect  temples  for  their  gods, 
which  were  much  larger  and  finer  than  their  own  haUta- 
tions. 

2.  Architecture  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  eadiest 
inrentions,  and  its  works  have  been  regulated  by  here- 
ditary imitation.  Whatever  rude  structure  the  climate  or 
materials  of  any  country  forced  the  first  inhabitants  to 
construct,  the  same  form  was  kept  up  in  after  years  by 
their  more  refined  posterity. 

3.  Thus  the  Egyptian  style  of  building  derived  its 
origin  from  the  cavern  and  mound;  the  Chinese  from  the 
tent;  the  Chrecian  from  the  wooden  cabin;  and  tbe  €U>ihic 
from  the  hotoer  of  trees.  Architecture  at  lengtb  became 
a  fine  art,  and  much'  pains  was  bestowed  upon  temples 
and  palaces.  Colonnades,  halls,  and  courts,  soon  s^pearod  ; 
the  rough  trunk  was  transformed  into  the  lofty  column^ 
and  the  natural  vault  of  the  cavern  into  the  splendid 
pantheon. 
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4.  The  first  nations  who  paid  attention  to  architecture 
were  the  Babylonians,  who  built  the  temple  of  Belus  and 
the  hanging  gardens ;  the  Assyrians,  who  filled  Nineveh 
with  splendid  buildings;  the  Phoenicians,  whose  cities 
were  adorned  with  magnificent  structures ;  and  the  Israel- 
ites, whose  temple  was  wonderful  for  its  magnitude  and  its 
splendour.  Of  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  architecture  we 
have  many  remains,  and  they  are  all  in  a  style  of  great 
grandeur  and  of  gigantic  dimensions. 

5.  The  Greeks  first  introduced  a  more  simple  and  dig- 
tiified  style  of  building,  called  the  Doric  order.  The  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  orders  were  soon  added  to  the  Doric. 
After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  this  noble  simplicity  gave 
place  to  the  excess  of  ornament ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  323  years  before  Christ,  the  art  declined,  and 
was  afterwards  but  little  cultivated  in  Greece. 

6.  The  Romans  had  paid  some  attention  to  architecture, 
but  did  not  equal  the  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Augustus^ 
who  encouraged  Greek  artists  to  erect  splendid  buildings 
in  Rome ;  but  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
to  Constantinople,  the  art  declined  in  Rome.  About  this 
time,  the  Roman  or  Composite  column  originated,  which 
was  employed  in  temples  and  splendid  buildings. 

7.  These  beautiful  works  of  art  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals ;  but  Theodoric,  & 
friend  of  the  arts,  endeavoured  to  restore  them,  and  even 
erected  several  new  ones.  This  is  the  era  of  the  origin  of 
modem  art,  and  the  style  of  building  it  introduced  is 
called  Gothic  architecture. 

8.  The  first  mention  of  agriculture  is  found  in  the  wri* 
tings  of  Moses.  From  them  we  learn  that  Cain  was  a 
"  tiller  of  the  ground,"  and  that  Noah  "  began  to  be  a 
husbandman,  and  planted  a  vineyard." 

9.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians) 
appear  to  have  held  husbandry  in  high  estimation  in  the 
earliest  ages.     The  Cartha^hodans  (k  lato.  \kE&Ks& 
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sensible  of  its  blessings,  and  carried  the  art  to  a  liigh 
degree  of  perfection.  The  implements  of  Grecian  aori- 
culturo  were  few  and  simple ;  the  Romans  used  many 
implements,  but  particularly  venerated  the  plough. 

1 0.  Gardening,  for  the  production  of  culinary  vegetables, 
appears  to  have  received  attention  in  all  ages  and  countries 
where  the  people  had  advanced  to  a  state  of  civilization. 
Ornamental  gardening,  or  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds 
with  walks,  and,fountains,  and  groves,  and  beautiful  shrubs, 
plants  and  flowers,  and  disposing  them  all  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  a  pleasing  cflfect,  can  only  belong  to  a 
refined  people. 

11.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis,  which  consisted 
of  terraces  of  earth  raised  upon  pillars,  and  set  out  with 
plants,  watered  by  artificial  means,  were  very  wonderful, 
but  they  could  hardly  be  considered  beautiful. 

12.  The  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  carried  the  art 
of  ornamental  gardening  to  any  great  extent;  and  the 
style  of  ornamental  gardening  among  the  Romans,  as  you 
may  have  observed  faom  the  account  I  have  given  you  of 
Pliny's  villa,  was  highly  artificial,  but  not  pleasing. 

13.  The  whole  art  of  ornamental  gardening  appears  to 
have  been  banished  from  Europe  from  the  time  that  the 
barbarians  overspread  its  southern  regions,  till  Charlemagne 
did  something  towards  its  revival. 

14.  In  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  a  new  style  was 
introduced  into  France.  According  to  this,  the  grounds 
were  artificially  laid  out  in  straight  walks,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  bordered  by  trees  cut  into  formal 
shapes,  and  interspersed  with  fountains. 

15.  This  artificial,  but  absurd  style,  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  Holland,  England,  and  other  countries. 
But,  at  a  later  period,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  had  followed,  for  ages,  a  more  natural  style 
of  ornamental  gardening.  They  collected  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers,  ttxe  &ae^  ^toiJo^^  ^jsA  \k^  Cdrest  trees,  and 


planted  them  in  irregular  groups.  They  sought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  imitate  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing 
arrangements  of  nature.  This  system  was  introduced 
into  England  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  effect  produced. 

Questions.     1.  What  of  the  first  habitations  of  man?    What 

was  done  as  civilization  advanced  ? 2.  What  of  architecture  ? 

3.  Mention  the  different  styles  of  building.     What  of  architectub  at 

length? 4.   What  people  first  paid  attention  to  architecture? 

What  of  Egyptian  and  Persian  architecture  ? 5.  What  of  the 

Greeks  ?  Their  architecture  ? 6.  What  of  the  Roman  architec- 
ture ? 7.  What  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ?  Theodoric  ?  Gothic 

architecture  ? 8.  What  mention  is  made  of  agriculture  in  Scrip- 
ture ? 9.  What  of  the  agriculture  of  different  kingdoms  ? 10. 

What  of  gardening  ?     Ornamental  gardening  ? 11.  What  of  the 

gardens  of  Semiramis  ? 12.  What  of  the  Greeks  ?  The  Romans  ? 

13.  How  was  gardening  banished  from  Europe  ?     Who  revived 

it  ? 14.  What  of  the  style  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ? 16, 

What  of  gardening  in  China  and  Japan  ?    In  England  ? 


Chapter  CLXXVIII.  General  Views  continued. 

Commerce, 

1.  The  first  mention  made  of  nations  tradins:  one  with 
another  appears  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  chapter  xxxviii, 
verse  25,  when  Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  to  a  band  of 
Ishmaelites,  who  were  conveying  spices,  bahn,  and  myrrh, 
into  Egypt ;  the  bahn  was  from  Gilead,  and  the  myrrh 
was  the  produce  of  Arabia,  and  they  were  going  through 
the  land  of  Canaan  into  Egypt,  which  was  then  a  highly 
cultivated  kingdom. 

2.  The  central  situation  of  Egypt  has  always  made  it 
the  emporium  of  commerce,  and  the  treasures  of  Asia  and 
Africa  were  brought  thither  by  caravans.     Trade  was 

^always  held  in  esteem,  because  of  the  wealth  it  brought ; 
but  of  the  maritime  trade  of  the  Egyptians,  we  have  no 


\ 


^ 
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regular  account,  for  they  superstitiously  neglected  the  sea 
for  many  ages. 

3.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cities  of  Phoenicia,  are  next  foand 
rising  into  notice.  Their  country  was  not  rich  in  its  pro- 
ductions; industry  alone  made  their  rocks  productive; 
they  conveyed  their  merchandise  from  port  to  port,  and 
commerce,  by  feeding  industry,  was  itself  enriched. 

4.  About  eleven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
time  of  David,  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  true  spirit  of  com- 
merce, extended  their  voyages,  and  finding  gold  mines  in 
Spain,  they  formed  a  settlement  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
called  Gadir,  now  Cadiz. 

5.  Solomon  saw  the  advantage  of  commerce,  and  caused 
ships  to  be  built,  which  he  sent  to  Ophir  (supposed  to  be 
the  East  Indies),  which  brought  back  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
birds,  and  other  things.  He  also  carried  on  a  great  traffic 
with  Egypt,  whence  he  obtained  horses  and  fine  linen. 

6.  Tyre  was  famous  for  its  commerce  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  about  1000  years  before  Christ.  "We  read  an 
interesting  account  of  her  commerce  and  splendour,  four 
hundred  years  later,  in  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  chapters 
of  Ezekiel.  But  the  Tynans  were  subdued  first  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  afterwards  more  completely  by  Alexander, 
332  years  before  Christ. 

7.  About  870  years  before  Christ,  Carthage  was  buUt, 
and  became  famous  for  her  commerce  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  After  many  wars  with  the  Romans,  Car- 
thage was  destroyed,  146  years  before  Christ. 

8.  At  one  time,  the  Grecian  states  were  conspicuous  for 
their  attention  to  commerce  and  naval  affairs.  Corinth, 
Corcyra,  Athens,  and  Sparta,  in  turn  became  famous,  and 
remained  so  till  the  overthrow  of  Grecian  independence, 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

9.  Alexander  paid  great  attention  to  commercial  affidi^ 
and  built  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Berenice,  at  wludi 
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places  he  carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  with  the  West  by 
means  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  the  richer  provinces 
of  the  East  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  with  the  central  countries 
of  Asia,  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 

10.  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  com* 
merce,  and,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  root  it  out,  they 
destroyed  in  the  same  year  both  Carthage  and  Corinth, 
then  the  two  greatest  commercial  cities  in  the  world. 
Great  stagnation  of  commerce  followed,  which  was  felt  by 
all  the  surrounding  countries,  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
who  determined  to  revive  it,  and  restored  in  one  year  both 
Corinth  and  Carthage. 

11.  As  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  all  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  they  began  to  favour 
commerce  for  their  own  sake.  They  therefore  obtained 
supplies  from  all  the  regions  round  about,  to  minister 
either  to  their  necessities  or  their  luxuries.  The  return 
they  made  for  these  various  and  choice  articles  was  in 
money,  and  therefore  this  interchange  can  hardly  be  called 
commerce.  Indeed  the  Romans  were  never  a  commercial 
people ;  they  despised  the  character  of  a  merchant,  and 
wished  to  rule  and  obtain  riches  only  by  the  sword. 

12.  After  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, Theodoric  became  king  of  Italy,  and  under 
his  wise  and  peaceful  reign,  commerce  began  again  to 
flourish.  In  the  East,  silk  began  to  be  a  great  article  of 
commerce,  and  the  Persians  enriched  themselves  very  much 
by  their  trade  with  ships  from  India,  which  stopped  at 
their  ports. 

13.  In  the  year  732,  Venice  began  to  pay  attention  to 
commerce,  and  commenced  an  extensive  traffic  with  the 
East.  Many  other  states  in  Italy  also  carried  on  a  large 
trade  with  dififerent  countries,  and  in  the  eleventh  century, 
Amalfi,  Pisa,  and  G«noa,  became  distinguished  as  com- 
mercial cities. 

14.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  carried,  oo^  ^  ^^tur^^sa^^ 
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merce,  and  King  Alfred  is  said  to  hatxe  traded  to  India. 
Alter  the  Norman  conqaest,  onr  trade  steadily  increased 
with  the  increasing  power  of  the  country. 

15.  The  crusades  we  find  giving  the  next  spur  to  com- 
merce. The  crusaders,  finding  in  the  East  many  luxuries 
that  they  could  not  procure  at  home,  imbibed  a  taste  for 
these  foreign  commoilities ;  commerce  therefore  began  to 
extend  itself  with  rapidity. 

16.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  discovery  of  the  property 
of  the  magnet,  l)y  the  seamen  of  Amalfi,  caused  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce  to  a  degree  before  unknown.  About 
this  time  the  English  and  the  Flemings  were  the  most 
oonmiercial  people  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

17.  In  1241,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  several  other 
German  towns,  began  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  entered 
into  a  league  for  mutual  defence.  They  were  called 
Hanse  towns,  and  became  very  rich  and  powerful. 
Edward  the  First  of  England  allowed  them  great  privi- 
leges in  trade,  which  were,  however,  curtailed  under 
Edward  the  Sixth. 

18.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  another  blow  was  struck 
at  their  commerce,  by  the  establishment  of  an  English  com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers ;  but  in  spite  of  all,  they 
became  so  formidable,  that  the  governments  of  several 
states  entered  into  a  league  against  them,  which  resulted 
in  their  power  being  weakened  and  finally  sunk,  in  1662. 

19.  About  the  year  1251,  we  find  Florence  rising  into 
notice,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Its  trade  was 
immense,  and  its  fabrics  beautiful  and  costly.  The 
merchants  amassed  great  wealth,  and  became  the  bankers 
of  all  Europe.  This  state  of  splendour  continued  for 
centuries.     ^ 

20.  Flanders  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  principal 
manufactories  of  Europe.    As  far  back  as  the  year  960,  we 
find  the  Elemrngja  trading  to  great  advantage.     In  1253,       I 
they  were  famo\]La  ioi  \)aft\x  \vfts?aa^  ^\5l^  Ibey  continued       ' 
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eminent  for  their  manufactufes  till  1584,  when  Antwerp 
was  destroyed  by  the  Duke  of  Parma.  This  put  an  end 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  her  fine  manufactures 
were  dispersed  among  other  nations. 

21.  Hitherto,  the  trade  with  India  had  been  carried  on 
over-land  by  caravans  by  the  Italian  republics,  but  in 
1497,  a  passage  being  found  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  way  was  now  open  to  wealth  and  luxury.  In 
the  year  1500,  the  Portuguese  began  to  make  settlements 
in  Africa,  and  soon  after  Portugal  became  the  centre  of 
commerce,  till  1580,  when  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  the 
King  of  Spain. 

22.  The  trade  between  England  and  Flanders  was  very 
considerable,  from  the  time  of  John  to  that  of  Edward  the 
First ;  but,  at  that  time,  the  rivalry  between  the  English 
and  Flemings  became  so  fierce,  that  many  battles  were 
fought,  and  all  commercial  intercourse  suspended.  In 
1331,  however,  it  was  again  revived  under  Edward  the 
Third,  who  introduced  into  England  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloth. 

23.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Reformation 
was  of  great  service  to  commerce;  and  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  a  trade  was  entered  into  with  Russia. 
Queen  Elizabeth  greatly  encouraged  commerce.  She 
formed  several  trading  companies,  one  to  Russia,  and 
another  to  Turkey  and  the  Levant.  The  East  India 
company,  also,  began  during  her  reign,  in  the  year  1600. 


Questions.     1.  What  is  the  first  mention  made  of  trade  ? 

2.  What  of  Egypt?     Its  commerce? 3.  What  of  Tyre  and 

Sidon  ? 4.  What  of  the  Phoenicians  ?   Cadiz  ? 6.  With  what 

coimtries  did  Solomon  trade  ? 6.  What  of  Tyre  ? 7.  What 

of    Carthage  ? 8.   What    of   Grecian    commerce  ?      Corinth  ? 

Corcyra?     Athens?     Sparta? 9.   What   of  Alexander? 

10.  How  was  commerce  destroyed? 11.  What  did  the  Romans 

do  in  favour  of  commerce  ? 12.  What  of  commerce  imder  The- 

odoric?   In  the  East?     Persia? 13.  What  ofVenicfe'     ^Saa^n 

Genoa  ? 14.  What  of  the  rise  oi  coiamstc^  Vssl  "^ts^j^sbb.^^-*— 
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16.  What  of  the  Cnuades  ? 16.  What  of  the  mariner^s  compaaB  ? 

17.  What  of  the  Hanae  towns? 19.  What  of  Florence? 

20.  What  of  the  oommerce  of  Flanders  ?     What  defltro3red  it  ? 

21,  What  of  trade  with  India  ?     In  Porto^  ? ^22.  What  of 

commerce  in  England  ? 23.  What  queen  gave  great  enoourage- 

ment  to  commerce  ? 


Chapter  CLXXIX.      General  Views  continued. 

Paintmg^  Sculpture  and  Mzuie, 

1.  Egypt  was  the  birthplace  of  the  arts  and  sciences; 
many  of  its  paintings  are  still  found  in  the  cavern  tombs 
and  temples.  The  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  existence 
of  painting  is  in  the  reign  of  Ninus,  about  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ.  The  Greeks  were  very  little  advanced 
in  the  art  of  painting  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

2.  The  first  important  fact  in  the  history  of  painting  is, 
that  about  700  years  before  Christ  a  King  of  Lydia  pur- 
chased a  picture  of  a  Greek  artist,  and  paid  him  its  weight 
in  gold.  In  the  year  400,  Zeuxis  introduced  a  new  style 
of  painting  into  Greece,  and  at  this  period  much  progress 
was  made  in  the  art.  About  the  year  328  before  Christ, 
Apelles  commenced  a  new  era  in  painting,  and  many 
distinguished  painters  were  his  contemporaries. 

3.  Before  Greece  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  the 
art  of  painting  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  perfection; 
but  the  ceaseless  wars  which  prevailed  for  some  time  before 
that  event,  prevented  any  further  progress  being  made. 

4.  The  first  name  worthy  of  record  in  the  aimals  of 
Italian  painting  is  Cimabue,  a  native  of  Florence,  who 
painted  in  fresco,  1300  years  after  Christ.  Leonardo  da 
Yinci,  an  eminent  early  painter,  who  also  wrote  treatises 
on  his  art,  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1445.  Shortly  before 
his  time  the  art  of  oil  painting  was  discovered  by  John 
Van  Eyck,  a  ¥\em\Ti^. 

k.    5.  MichaeV  Aivg^o  '^^3L^T^aaL^>Gv.  ^^  \wnsL  \s\.  the  year 
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1474 ;  lie  erected  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture  at 
Florence,  and  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Floren- 
tine school.  Raphael,  bom  1483,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Boman  school ;  Titian,  bom  1477»  was  the  founder  of  the 
Venetian  school.  Corregio,  bom  1494,  founded  the  Lom- 
bard school.  The  establishment  of  these  four  schools 
embraces  the  golden  era  of  painting  in  Italy. 

6.  The  French,  Flemish,  Germans  and  English  have  all 
produced  excellent  painters,  but  none  equal  to  the  great 
masters  of  Italy.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil,  must  visit  the  galleries  of  Rome, 
Florence  and  Naples. 

7.  The  antiquity  of  sculpture  is  proved  by  reference  to 
the  Bible,  where,  in  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  wo 
read  of  Laban  s  images,  of  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron, 
and  of  the  statues  of  the  cherubim.  Herodotus  tell»  us 
that  the  Egyptians  first  carved  figures  of  animals  in  stone* 
Almost  all  the  sculpture  of  Egypt  was  employed  for 
idolatrous  purposes;  it  was  of  stupendous  magnitude. 
The  pyramids,  colossal  statues,  and  Sphynx,  are  gigantic 
works  of  art,  and  strike  those  who  behold  them  with 
astonishment.  Egypt  continued  famous  for  sculpture,  even 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Hindoo  sculpture  strongly 
resembles  that  of  Egypt,  but  is  generally  inferior.  Chinese 
sculpture  also  slightly  resembles  the  Egjrptian. 

8.  Daedalus,  who  lived  1300  years  before  Christ,  may 
be  considered  the  earliest  sculptor  of  Greece,  as  before  his 
time  the  attempts  at  the  art  were  rude  and  imperfect, 
though  there  were  schools  established  at  Sicyon,  ^gina, 
Corinth,  and  Athens.  The  first  statues  were  made  of 
wood,  and  metal  was  also  used  in  many  cases  for 
sculpture. 

9.  About  646  years  before  Christ  statues  in  marble 
were  executed,  and  a  school,  called  the  Chian  school,  was 
founded  by  Malas,  in  Greece.  The  marble  was  procured 
from  the  Ionian  islands,  where  a  school  ^^&  «f«$^»^^>Ssiis^ 
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called  the  Ionian  school.  In  517  before  Christ  great 
improvements  were  introduced  in  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
marble. 

10.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  490  years  before 
Christ,  sculpture  flourished,  and  the  schools  produced 
many  eminent  artists,  among  whom  was  Phidias.  He 
executed  statues  in  bronze,  marble,  and  ivory.  His  works 
were  numerous  and  splendid,  and  he  stands  without  a 
rival  among  the  ancient  masters;  his  Jupiter  was' con- 
sidered the  masterpiece  of  art. 

11.  From  this  period  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  many 
eminent  sculptors  appeared ;  but  after  his  death,  the  arts 
began  to  decline,  and  continued  in  this  state  till  Greece 
became  a  Roman  province. 

12.  Sculpture  in  Rome  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes,  the  Etruscan  and  the  Roman.  The  sculptors  were 
mostly  Greeks,  as  the  Romans  possessed  only  sufficient 
knowledge  to  value  the  genius  of  others.  After  Con- 
stantino, the  annals  of  ancient  art  may  be  considered  as 
closed. 

13.  Schools  for  sculpture  were  formed  in  Italy  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth,  a  school  was  founded  by  Nicholas  Pisano,  a 
native  of  Pisa.  Before  the  close  of  the  next  century, 
sculpture  was  successfully  practised  throughout  Italy,  It 
has  made  little  progress  in  other  countries,  but  has  risen 
to  great  perfection  in  the  schools  of  Rome  and  Florence. 

14.  "We  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  Jubal,  the 
«on  of  Lamech,  played  on  musical  instruments,  before  the 
Deluge.  At  a  later  period,  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
harp,  the  trumpet,  and  the  drum ;  the  oldest  song  is  that 
which  Miriam  sang  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Music  reached  its  highest  perfection  among  the  Hebrews 
at  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon. 

15.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  received  the  art  of 
music  fromljy^ia  3i.iAkT;iJc^^\\i\iLV\\»^'?k&\5^^^  sixth 
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century  before  Christ  that  music  was  cultivated  as  a 
science.  Labus,  a  Greek  who  lived  about  546  years  before 
Christ,  wrote  on  the  theory  of  music ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  Damon  is  said  to  have  been  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  music. 

16.  In  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  many  improve- 
ments in  music  were  made ;  these  philosophers  considering 
music  useful  as  a  means  of  education.  At  the  time  of 
Alexander,  Aristoxemus  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer 
on  music.  He  composed  many  treatises,  and  made  many 
great  changes  and  improvements ;  and  he  introduced  the 
chromatic  scale.  We  know,  however,  but  little  on  the 
subject  of  the  music  of  the  ancients,  as  the  existing  writings 
are  very  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

17.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  received  their  sacred 
music  from  the  Etruscans,  and  their  warlike  music  from 
the  Greeks.  Stringed  instruments  were  introduced  into 
Rome  186  years  before  Christ.  Under  Nero,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  musician  himself,  music  was  much  culti- 
vated; and  ^Ye  hundred  singers  and  musicians  formed 
part  of  his  household. 

18.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  progress  of  music  was  pro- 
moted by  its  being  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion, 
and  education  was  not  thought  complete  without  some 
knowledge  of  music ;  in  these  days  flourished  the  trouba- 
dours, who  greatly  cultivated  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Guido  of  Arezzo,  in  the  eleventh  century,  made 
great  improvements  in  the  manner  of  writing  the  notes  in 
music,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  still  further  improve- 
ment was  made  by  Johannes  de.  Musis. 

19.  At  the  same  period,  music  was  treated  scientifically 
in  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Spain.  The  invention  of 
the  opera,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  variety  and  splendour  of  modem  vocal  music,  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century  were  made  vast  improvements 
in  musical  instruments. 
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20.  The  merit  of  the  adyancement  of  vocal  music  is 
daimed  by  the  Italians ;  that  of  instmmental  music  by 
the  Germans  and  French.  The  English  have  been  great 
patrons  of  musical  talent,  but  have  produced  fevp*  cele- 
brated composers. 


QuxsnoNS.      1.  What  I  are  the  earliest  acoounts  we  hare  of 

wuntiiig?     Efe-pt?     Greece? 2.  What  of  a  king  of  Lydia? 

Zeuxis  ?    Ap«jlie8  ? 3.  What  of  painting  in  Greece  ? 4.  What 

of  Cimahue  ?     Leonardo  da  Vinci  ? 5.  Michael  Angelo  ?     Ra- 
phael ?  Titian  ?  Corregio  ? 6.  Of  painters  in  other  coontries  ? 

7.  Of  sculpture  ?     What  do  we  read  of  in  the  Bible  ?     What  of 

Egyptian  sculpture  ?     Of  Hindoo  sculpture  ?     Chinese  ? 8.  Of 

Daedalus?     Of  the  Cliian  school?     Of  the   Ionian   school? 

10.  Of  Phidias? 11.  When  did  the  arts  begin  to  decline  in 

Greece  ? 12.    What  of  Roman  sculpture  ?     Of  the   art  after 

Constantino  ? 13.  Of  Nicholas  Pisano  ?    Italian  sculpture  ? 

14.  Of  Jubal  ?     Song  of  Miriam  ?     Music  among  the  Hebrews  ? 

15.  What  of  the  music  of  the  Greeks  ?     Labus  ?     Damon  ? 

•^—16.  What  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ?  Aristoxemus  ? 17.  What 

of  the  Roman  music  ? 18.  Of  music  in  the  middle  ages  ?    Troo^ 

badours  ?    Who  made  improvements  in  music  ? 19.  What  of 

music  in  other  countries  ?     Of  the  opera  ?     Musical  instruments  ? 
——20.  What  of  vocal  music  ?    Instrumental  music  ? 


Chapter  CLXXX.     General  Views  continued. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  varioits  Arts, 

1.  I  HAVE  attempted  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  government,  of  architecture,  agri- 
culture, gardening,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music;  but 
there  are  still  many  things  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order 
to  understand  the  manners,  customs,  feelings,  and  opinions, 
of  mankind  in  former  ages. 

2.  When  you  read  of  such  a  great  man  as  Julius  Cassar, 
and  know  that  he  had  immense  wealth  at  his  command, 
you  might  imagine  that  he  rode  in  a  beautiful  coach,  wore 
a  fine  beaver  hat,  silk  stockings,  leather  shoes  with  dia- 
mond buckles,  and  that  he  carried  a  splendid  gold  watch 
in  his  pocket. 
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3.  But  you  must  remember  tliat  no  such  things  as 
coaches,  hats,  stockings,  shoes,  buckles,  or  watches,  were 
invented  till  long  after  the  time  of  Julius  Ca&sar.  The 
truth  is,  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  articles  of 
furniture  and  of  clothing,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
tools  and  implements,  now  in  use,  have  been  invented 
within  the  last  five  hundred  years.  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  you  some  little  idea  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
various  inventions  which  essentially  contribute  to  our 
comfort  and  convenience. 

4.  You  know  that  all  edge-tools,  such  as  knives, 
hatchets,  axes,  planes,  &c.,  now  used  for  cutting  and 
shaping  wood,  are  made  of  steel,  which  is  a  preparation 
of  iron.  Now  it  appears  probable,  although  iron  is  men- 
tioned as  being  known  before  the  Deluge,  that  the  use  of 
it  was  afterwards  lost.  If  the  ancient  nations  were  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  iron,  they  must  have  been  destitute  of 
all  those  convenient  edge-tools  now  so  common  among  us ; 
instead  of  these,  they  used  sharp  stones,  flints,  horns, 
bones,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

5.  But  it  is  said  that  iron  was  discovered  by  an  acci- 
dental fire  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  about  the  year  1400 
before  Christ.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  use  for  various 
instruments  among  the  more  civilized  nations,  not  long 
after  this  period ;  but  the  swords  of  the  Carthaginians,  in 
the  time  of  Hannibal,  were  made  of  copper.  Among  the 
Komans,  iron  was  used  for  chains,  locks,  axes,  hoes, 
spades,  and  other  tools,  three  hundred  years  before  Christ* 

6.  But  fine  cutlery,  such  as  is  now  in  use,  was  not 
known  till  hundreds  of  years  afterwards.  Knives  for  the 
table  were  not  made  in  England  till  the  year  1563. 
Forks  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  are 
not  in  use  even  now  among  the  Turks,  Chinese,  and  some 
other  eastern  nations.  Razors  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  antiquity,  as  they  are  mentioned  by  Homer;  but 
they  were  probably  not  made  of  steel  tiH  lovL^-aS^sst. 
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7.  The  weaving  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth  was  prac- 
tised in  very  early  times,  and  the  ladies  of  Rome  paid 
great  attention  to  these  arts.  Silk  was  manufactured  in 
Persia  several  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  afterwards 
in  Tyre  and  Constantinople.  A  colony  of  silk  weavers 
was  brought  from  Greece  into  Sicily  by  King  Roger, 
about  the  year  1130.  In  later  times,  the  art  of  making 
silk  fabrics  passed  into  France,  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

8.  Cotton  fabrics  are  also  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  inhabitants  of  India  had  the  art  of  calico- 
printing  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

9.  The  first  houses  of  mankind  were  made  of  wood, 
stone,  clay,  and  various  other  substances;  they  were, 
however,  low,  rough,  and  inconvenient.  As  the  arts  ad- 
vanced, improvements  were  made  in  the  dwellings ;  but 
even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Nero,  almost  all  the  house  of 
Rome  were  built  of  wood,  and  when  the  city  was  set  on 
fire  by  order  of  that  cruel  emperor,  three-fourths  of  it 
were  consequently  burnt  to  the  ground. 

10.  The  houses  of  the  rich  had  small  windows  of  trans- 
parent stone,  horn,  or  other  substances,  but  most  of  the 
dwellings  had  no  other  windows  than  small  holes  in  the 
walls  to  admit  light  and  air.  Glass  windows  were  first 
introduced  into  churches  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ. 

11.  Chimneys  were  not  in  use  till  the  twelfth  century; 
before  this,  the  smoke  escaped  through  an  opening  in  the 
roof.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  many  of  the  houses 
in  England  were  destitute  of  chimneys. 

12.  These  remarks  will  show  you  that  the  world  pre- 
sents a  very  diflerent  state  of  things  now  from  what  it 
did  formerly.  The  poorest  person  now  enjoys  a  multitude 
of  comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries,  which  Caesar,  with 
all  his  wealth,  did  not  possess. 

13.  One  oi  tW  moat  wonderful  inventions  of  modem 
times  is  ttiat  oi  ii^aa  ^^^xcL-^ii^Tka.    T^  ^<ssi!^crc«T^mce  is 
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now  made  to  do  the  work  which  millions  of  men  could 
not  have  done  before.  It  is  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  articles.  Nor  is  this  all ;  it  is 
employed  to  drive  vessels  over  the  water,  and  to  impel 
carriages  upon  railroads  with  a  speed  attainable  by  no 
other  means. 

14.  A  steam-boat  was  not  long  since  taken  to  Calcutta, 
The  Hindoos  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  vessel 
ploughing  through  the  waves,  alike  regardless  of  wind 
or  tide.  "  Man  is  one  curious  thing,"  said  one  among 
them;  "he  catch  elephant,  make  him  work;  he  catch 
camel,  make  him  work ;  he  catch  wind,  make  him  work 
the  big  ship ;  he  catch  water,  make  him  work  the  mill ; 
now  he  catch  fire,  make  him  work  the  steam-boat !" 


Questions.     2.  What  might  you  imagine  of  Julius  Caesar? 

3,   What  articles  were  unknown  until  after  his  time  ?     What 

have  been  invented  within  the  last  five  himdred  years  ? 4.  What 

of  iron  ?  .  What  did  the  ancients  use  instead  of  iron  ? 5,  When 

was  iroi^  said  to  be  discovered  ?     What  is  probable  ?     Carthaginian 

swords  ?     What  of  iron  among  the  Romans  ? 6.  Of  fine  cutlery  ? 

When  were  table-knives  first  made  in  England  ?  What  of  forks  ? 
Razors? 7.  Of  weaving?  Silk? 8.  Of  cotton  fabrics?  Calico- 
printing? 9.  What  of  the  first  houses?     Those  in  the  time  of 

Nero? — — 10.  O|;^windows? 11.  Of  chimneys? 12.  Of  the 

present  state  of  the  world  ? 13.  Of  the  steam-engine  ?   Its  various 

uses? 14.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  steam-boat  at  Calcutta. 


Chapter  CLXXXI.     General  Views  concluded.- 
Dates  of  Discoveries  and  Inventions, 

I  WILL  now  give  you  a  list  of  various  discoveries  and 
inventions,  with  their  dates.  When  you  read  this  list,  I 
should  wish  you  to  remark  which  of  these  things  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  which  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  which 
in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourtee^th. 
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BxroRx  Cbeist. 
Fint  pyrsmid  began,  about  -        -        -         •         .         2096 

Briek-making  known         ......         .     2000 

Honey  fint  mentioned  as  in  use  -        .        •         .         X865 

Letten  invented  by  Memnon,  an  Egyptian  ...     1822 

Alphabetical  writing  first  introduced  into  Europe       -         .         143$ 
The  first  ship  seen  in  Greece  arrived  at  Rhodes  from  Egypt      1485 
Bows  of  wood  and  metal,  shields,  swords,  spears,  battle-axes^ 
hehnets,  coats  of  mail,  chariots,  sickles,  ploughs,  yokes, 
statues,  temples,  canals,  hand-mills,  gilding,  and  per- 
fumery, known  in  Egypt  about  -        -         .         .     1400 
Iron  discovered  by  the  burning  of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete      -         1400 
Stamping  of  money  invented  in  Greece  ....     ^95 

First  naval  battle  on  record,  between  the  Corinthians  and 

Corcyreans      .......         .       ggo 

The  game  of  chess  invented    .....         .  gQg 

Anchors  for  ships  first  forged       .....         .      5*^3 

Bellows  invented        .......         .      554 

The  sundial  invented       .......  550 

First  private  library,  belonging  to  Aristotle         ...      2IM 
Wrought  silk  brought  from  Persia  to  Greece      -  -         •      325 

Silver  first  coined  at  Rome      ......  269 

Clocks  moved  by  water  in  use  at  Rome        -        -        •         .       iss 
Glass  known  to  the  Romans    ......  ^ 

The  hourglass  invented  at  Alexandria  -        Anno  Doiomi  204 

Bells  invented  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania  400 

Dating  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  introduced       -         -         .  516 

Glass  for  windows  first  used        .....         .      550 

Water-mills  for  grinding  invented  by  Belisarius         .         «  555 

Pens  for  writing  first  made  from  quills        ....       ^35 

Horn  lanterns  invented  by  King  Alfred    ....  ggg 

Arithmetical  figures  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  Arabia      991 
Musical  notes  invented  in  Italy  .....     1022 

First  stone  bridge  built  in  England  •        •        -         .         1087 

Paper  first  made  of  cotton  -    .    -        -        -        -         .     hqq 

The  mariner's  compass  invented       -        -        «        •         •         1180 
Hagnifying-glasses  invented  by  Roger  Bacon       •        .        «     1262 
Linen  first  made  in  England  -        •        .        .         .         1268 

Windmills  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  crufladers     -         .     1299 
Spectacles  invented  by  Spina,  a  monk  of  Pisa  -        •         I299 

Looking-glaases  ma^e  oid>f  at  Venice  ....     i^qq 

Gunpowder  inyented       -       -       .       •       •       ^        .        i^^^ 
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Cannon  invented,  about                •...«•  1340 

Playing-cards  invented  in  France             ....  1380 

Hats  invented  at  Paris,  by  a  Swiss               -        .        .        .  1404 

Muskets  first  used  in  France   --....  1414 

Painting  in  oil  invented  by  John  Van  Eyck          -        -        -*  1415 

Paper  first  made  from  linen  rags      -         -        .        .        -  1417 

Pumps  invented          --------  1426 

Printing  invented  by  Faust      ------  1441 

Electricity  discovered      ------.  1407 

Almanacks  first  published  in  Germany        -         .        .         .  1470 

Violins  and  watches  invented           -----  1477 

Modem  canals  first  made  in  Italy      -        -        •        -        -  1481 

Algebra  first  taught  in  Europe          .        -        .        .        .  14^ 

Tobacco  first  discovered  in  St.  Domingo      -        -        -        -  1496 

'Spinning  introduced  into  England             .        .        .        •  1605 

Chocolate  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexico             -        -  1620 

Spinning-wheel  invented  at  Brunswick     -         -         -         -  1530 

Needles  first  made  in  England,  by  a  native  of  India     -         -  1545 

Stockings  of  silk  first  worn  by  Henry  II.  of  France            -  1547 

Knitting  stockings  first  invented  in  Spain    -        -        -        -  1550 

Table-knives  first  made  in  England           .        .        -        -  1563 

Tobacco  first  brought  to  England        -----  1565 

Coaches  first  introduced  into  England      -        .        .        -  1680 

Potatoes  brought  from  America  -         -        -         -        -        -  1686 

Bombs  first  invented  at  Venloo        -----  1588 

Paper  first  made  in  England                 -----  I500 

Telescopes  invented  in  Gemumy      -        •        -        -        .  1590 

Tea  first  brought  into  Europe  from  China,  by  the  Dutch  1610 

Coining  with  a  die  first  practised         .        -        -        -        .  I6I7 

Thermometers  first  invented  by  Drebel,  a  Dutehman  1620 

Cofiee  first  farougfat  into  Engbmd              .        -        -        .  1641 

The  barometer  Invented  by  TozricelG           ....  1643 

The  air-fump  invented            -•.--•  1654 

Clocks  with  pendnlmns  fast  inrented,  about     -        -        .  1656 

Fire-engines  invented          -        -        -        -  .     -        -        -  1663 

The  steam-engine  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester     -  1663 

Copper  money  first  coined  in  England          ...        -  I672 

Guineas  coined  *in  England  from  gold  brought  from  Guinea  1673 

Buckles  invented  about            ------  1680 

Telegraphs  invented           -------  1687 

First  newspaper  i|i  America  printed  in  Boston           •        •  1704 


Sandfty-flchocls  firvt  «tab1iahed  in  EngUnd 
Fint  uoent  of  &  ballooD  in  France 

^ —  Elngland 

The  Btoun-engine  first  applied  to  cotton  Bpinn: 
Tbe  fint  sleun-boiLt  tric?d  in  Scotland 
Sir  W.  Herschcl's  gnal  telescope  erected 
Coal-jaH  first  used  for  lighting  the  ComUh  mi 
The  voltwG  pile  invented  ... 

Locomotive  trteajn-engincB  invented 
OaS'lighta  first  need  in  London 
The  firet  newspaper  printed  by  Btcam 
The  kaleidoscope  invented  by  Dr.  Brewster 
Brighton  ChuJn-Pier  creeled 
Henai  Suspension- Bridge  finished 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  finished 
Electricity  applied  to  the  purpose  of  signals 
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